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The  Open  Hearth 


[Contributions  must  not  exceed  300  words.  Letters 
even  though  shorter  are  subject  to  elimination  of 
material  unessential  to  the  discussion.] 

This  Sounds  Like  a  Challenge 

I  have  read  with  care  and  with  as  little 
bias  as  possible  a  good  deal  that  has  been 
printed  in  the  present  so-called  theological  con¬ 
troversy.  From  my  reading  I  have  derived 
some  impressions  and  developed  some  ques¬ 
tions: 

1.  I  find  it  repeatedly  alleged  in  certain 
ultra-conservative  periodicals  that  rationalists 
are  creating  controversy,  yet  most  of  the  noise 
seems  to  come  from  the  extreme  conservatives. 

2.  Broad  accusations  against  the  rationalists 
are  made  in  editorials  and  from  platforms,  but 
only  a  very  few  men  are  named,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  adduced  against  them  is  mostly  infer¬ 
ential. 

3.  The  foreign  missionary  force  is  attacked 
with  a  blanket  indictment  but  no  names  are 
given. 

4.  Division  of  the  church  is  advocated,  but 
it  is  proposed  to  bring  it  about  not  by  an  align¬ 
ment  of  those  who  take  one  view  and  those 
who  take  another,  but  by  boycott  and  blacklist. 

5.  Those  who  talk  most  strongly  about  sup¬ 
porting  “old-line  Presbyterian”  do  not  seem 
inclined  to  following  the  orderly  procedure 
provided  by  our  Form  of  Government  but  seek 
to  sweep  the  church  by  mass  meetings  and 
propaganda. 

Now,  if  the  so-called  “rationalists”  are  only 
a  few,  why  not  follow  the  regular  course? 

1.  Pick  out  a  few  men  and  bring  them  to 
trial.  Prove  that  they  are  heretics  and  expel 
them. 

2.  Put  forward  an  overture  amending  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Form  of  Government 
so  that  they  will  unmistakably  demand  of  each 
minister  and  elder,  now  functioning  or  to  be 
ordained,  precisely  what  the  agitators  insist 
is  essential  to  Presbyterianism. 

3.  Let  Assembly  pass  a  declaration  calling 
on  the  presbyteries  to  put  every  minister  and 
elder  under  examination. 

These  are  the  logical  procedures  for  leaders 
who  feel  that  they  have  the  majority  of  the 
church  behind  them.  But  leaders  who  depend 
on  sarcasm,  invective  and  innuendo  would  not 
have  the  courage  to  go  to  such  a  test. 

Illinois.  Antidivisionist. 


AS  WRONG  TO  OTHERS  AS  TO  THEM 
LEAN  BILLS  OF  HEALTH  THEOLOGICALLY  the 


editor  of  The  Presbyterian  unexpectedly  presents  to  Dr. 
George  Alexander  and  Dr.  William  P.  Merrill  after  reading 
their  letters  to  a  presbyter  in  Illinois,  who  first  demanded  that 
for  their  supposed  heresies  they  should  be  put  out  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  then  decided  it  would  be  fairer 
to  ask  them  what  they  really  did  believe.  Their  response  sat¬ 
isfied  the  inquirer,  first  of  all,  that  both  were  entirely  worthy 
to  represent  Presbyterians  in  directing  the  church’s  great  enter¬ 
prise  of  foreign  evangelization,  and  he  as  a  Christian  gentle¬ 
man  rescinded  his  previous  criticisms.  Now  for  a  second  stage 
of  good  effect  the  letters  satisfy  Dr.  Kennedy  of  The  Presby¬ 
terian,  and  he,  too,  concedes  that  these  two  eminent  pastors 
are  to  be  absolved  from  suspicion  of  disloyalty  to  the  gospel. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  the  editor  does  not  yet  express 
a  contented  faith  in  board  leadership;  he  wants  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  that  same  board  (probably  of  all  the  boards)  to  put 
forth  like  declarations.  Only  this  method  can  in  his  opinion 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  church  in  its  foreign  mission  and 
other  agencies — a  confidence  which,  he  still  avers,  is  “badly 
shaken.”  It  is  distracting 'to  follow  such  tortuous  logic.  Drs. 
Alexander  and  Merrill  have  been  designated  by  The  Presby- 
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terian  and  its  echoes  as  the  two  men  who  especially  made  it 
impossible  to  trust  the  board  to  which  they  belong.  Now 
that  they  are  admitted  to  have  set  themselves  beyond  suspicion, 
what  is  the  sense  of  transferring  suspicion  to  others  who  have 
not  heretofore  been  questioned? 

And  why  in  any  case  is  Dr.  Kennedy  unable  to  see  what  this 
outcome  of  all  his  agitation  reveals?  He  laments  that  the 
church  has  so  little  confidence  in  its  boards.  But  who  are 
they  who  lack  confidence?  Practically  none  but  himself  and 
those  whom  his  editorial  privileges  allow  him  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  to  influence.  Everybody  else  has  known  all  along  that 
these  two  men  whom  he  and  his  coadjutors  have  singled  out 
for  opprobrium  are  in  fact  as  notable  for  their  loyalty  to  Christ 
as  for  their  talents  of  Christian  leadership.  Nobody  would 
have  thought  of  distrusting  them,  if  The  Presbyterian  had  not 
spoken  against  them.  To  nobody  else  than  The  Presbyterian 
and  those  among  whom  has  spread  detraction  is  it  a  surprise 
now  to  learn  that  they  are  men  whose  orthodoxy  rings  true 
according  to  every  test  that  Presbyterian  standards  could 
impose. 

Confidence,  that  is  to  say,  is  perfect  in  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  and  in  the  other  boards,  except  where  seeds  of  sus¬ 
picion  have  been  unjustly  sown.  And  Dr.  Kennedy  ought  to 
know  who  has  been  sowing  those  seeds.  He  has  just  now 
been  obliged  to  confess  the  injustice  done  where  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility  cannot  be  evaded.  It  is  up  to  Dr.  Kennedy  more 
than  to  any  other  single  Presbyterian  to  “restore  confidence" 
by  renouncing  his  whole  array  of  fictitious  charges. 
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Attacks  “Bitter  and  Unscrip- 
turar  Preaching  of  Dr. 
Machen  in  Princeton  Church, 


HERESY  CASE  IS  DROPPED 

JfL  (Lftfuw 

BidKop  Rules  Against  Trying 
Heaton,  but  Modernists  Protest 
iCalling  Rector  Guilty. 

•val 1  of  reiteration  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  controversy  betwean'  the 
Fundai.  n^alists  and  the  Modernists, 
which  has  stirred  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  and  has  been  smouldering: 
in  the  Presbyterian  ‘  Church,  was  ex¬ 
pressed  yesterday  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke,  former  United  States 
Minister  to  the  Netherlands  and  promi¬ 
nent  nationally  in  Hie  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Dr.  van  Dyke  formally  gave  up  his 
pew  in  the  old  First  Church  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J..  as  a  protest  and  denounced 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  G.  Machen,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  who  had  been  filling  the  pul¬ 
pit.  In  a  letter  to  Howard  E.  Eldridge, 
Treasurer  of  the  church,  Dr.  van  Dyke 
declared*  that  he  could  no  longer  waste 
his  time  “in  listening  to  the  dismal, 
bilious  travesty  of  the  Gospel.” 

“We  want  to  hear  about  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man,”  he 
wrote,  "not  about  Fundamentalists  and 
Modernists,  the  only  subject  on  which 
your  stated  supply  seems  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  and  on  which  most  of  what 
he  says  is  untrue  ahd  malicious.” 

Surprise  at  His  Action! 

The  action  of  Dr.  van  Dyke,  who 
has  said  that  he  is  a  "liberal.”  caused 
great  surprise.  Hie  letter,  which  w-as 
given  to  the  Associated  Press,  follows 
Howard  E.  Eldridge,  Treasurer.  First 

Presbyterian  Church,  Princeton! 

N.  J.: 

Dear  Sir— Having  had  another  Sunday 
spoiled  by  the  bitter,  schismatic  and 
unscriptural  preaching  of  the  stated 
supply  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Princeton  (directly  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  His  beautiful  text),  I  desire  to 
give  up  my  pew  in  the  church.  The  few 
Sundays  that  I  have  free  from  evangel¬ 
ical  work  to  spend  with  my  family  are 
too  precious  to  be  wasted  In  listening  to 
such  a  dismal,  bilious  travesty  of  the 
gospel.  We  want  to  hear  about  Christ,, 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man. 
not  about  the  Fundamentalists  and 
Modernists,  the  only  subject  on  which 
your  stated  supply  seems  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  and  on  which  most  of  what 
he  says  Is  untrue  and  malicious.  Until 
he  is  done,  count  me  out  and  give  up 
my  pew'  in  the  church.  We  want  to 
worship  Christ,  our  Saviour. 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE. 

It  could  not  be  learned  at  Princeton 
just  what  definite  expressions  by  Dr. 
Machen  had  offended  Dr.  van  Dyke. 
Some  of  those  who  heard  the  sermon 
said  that  Dr.  Machen  had  stressed  the 
need  of  a  revival  In  the  church  and  that 
~TiA^-wj*l*'-al-ixite;l)t  endjUl  controversy. 
Dr.  Machen’s  text  was  from  the  fifth 
chapter.  Second  Corinthians,  seventeenth 
verse:  “Therefore,  if  any  man  be  in 
Christ  he  is  a  new  creature  ;  old  things 
are  passed  away:  behold  all  old  things 
are  become  new.”  One  hearer  said  that 
Dr.  Machen  had  not  preached  anything 
that  was  not  sound  Presbyterian  doc¬ 
trine. 

Dr.  van  Dyke  at  his  home  in  Prince¬ 
ton  last  night  declined  to  add  to  his  let¬ 
ter.  "You  may  leave  it  that  way,"  he 
said.  ”1  am  not  seeking  for  strife ;  I  am 
seeking  for  peace.” 

A  Hater  of  Heresy  Hunting, 

In  making  public  his  letter.  Dr.  van 
Dyke  made  his  first  public  utterance 
since  his  appeal  shortly  before  Christ¬ 
mas  to  those  in  the  church  to  refrain 
from  disturbing  the  Christmas  peace. 
”1  hate  heresy  hunts  and  word  battles 
are  fruitless,”  he  said  at  that  time. 
"The  Christmas  season  Is  not  an  appro¬ 
priate  one  for  theological  conflict.  1 
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MISSIONARY  ASSAIL 
LIBERAL  CHRISTIANS 


Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Fulton  Writes 
From  Japan  Attacking  Pres¬ 
byterian  Modernists. 

"ZSrt&i Jw  U.  I? tty 

Alt  Indication  th$t  the  strife  between 
tliw  Fundamentalists  and  Modernists  in 
the  Protestant  Churches  has  spread 
throughout  the  world  is  contained  in  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  W. 
Fulton,  Presbyterian  missionary  at 
!  Osaka.  Japan,  and  formerly  Acting 
l  General  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  to  his  son, 
George  P.  Fulton,  of  30  East  Forty- 
second  Street.  Dr.  Fulton  declared 
that  the  liberals  in  the  .church  were 
creating  a  "bunch  of  nominal,  wishy- 
washy  Christians,"  and  said  that  the 
I  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdic.k,  whom 
ho  met  recently  in  the  East,  might  move 
the  world  if  he  had  faith,  but  without 
1  it  was  bound  to  be  local  and  decidedly 
ephemeral. 

|  "1  read  with  much  interest  what  you 

wrote  In  your  last  letter  but  one,  in 
which  you  took  sides  with  that  very 
liberal  party  in  our  Church  which  is 
|  sapping  its  life,  or  trying  to,  and  which, 
if  it  could,  would  make  of  Christianity 
a-  weak  and  dead  thing,  not  much  dif- 
|  ferent  from  the  heathen  religions  we 
:  see  about  us.”  Dr.  Fulton  wrote. 

"I  know  it  is  natural  for  young  and 
inexperienced  people  to  like  that  which 
is  free  and  easy,  and  to  chafe  under 
that  which  appears  to  be  a  yoke  either 
to  their  belief  or  conduct.  But  the 
things  that  are  free  and  easy  after  all 
do  not  get  us  anywhere.  *  •  “  Faith  lias 
to  be  concrete  and  definite  lo  be  of 
any  value.  Let  it  be  hazy  and  it  loses 
all  its  authority  over  life.  We  want 
a  belief  that  is  clear  and  positive,  and 
whicn  commands  the  conscience  and  the 
heart— and  the  will. 

"The  liberals  are  devoid  of  such  a 
belief,  and  so  they  are  creating  in  the 
Church  a  bunch  of  nominal  Christians, 
whose  characters  are  wishy-washy  and 
who  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  the 
Church's  work  in  the  world.  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 

"My  objection  to  liberalism  is  two¬ 
fold:  It  is  not  scriptural,  and  it 

doesn't  deliver  the  goods.  I  do  like 
the  Christianity  of  Jesus  and  of  Paul, 
and  until  I  can  find  something  that  la 
more  true  and  effective  I  am  going  to 
stick  by  them. 

"Dr.  Fosdick  is  a  wonderful  man, 
and  if  hd  only  had  the  faith  of  a 
Moody  or  a  Wesley  he  might  move  the 
world,  but  without  that  sound  faith 
he  is  doomed  to  be  local  and  decidedly 
ephemeral.  Such  men  are  usually  like 
a  skyrocket,  they  flame  up,  appear 
beautiful  for  ar|  Instant,  and  then  ns 
suddenly  disappear.  I  ani  hoping  yet 
that  Dr.  Fosdick  may  have  an  expe¬ 
rience  like  Paul,  and  before  the  day 
of  his  vigor  passes  he  may  be  found 
;  preaching  the  truth  of  Christ  in  all 
its  fullness. 

"We  need  today  a  tightening  up  of 
faith  and  a  disciplining  of  life  in  the 
,  Church  If  we  are  going  to  have  any 
real  part  with  Christ  In  the  life  to 
come,  and  If  the  Gospel  is  going  to  ex¬ 
ercise  its  real  power  over  the  world." 


PRESBYTERIANS  ACT 
AGAINSTBOARDHERE 


fundamentalists  Seek  Transfer 
j  of  Mission  Office  and  Others 
|  From  Modernist  Influence. 

KANSAS  TAKES  INITIATIVE 


Presents  Overture  to  General  As- 


1  sembly,  on  Which  -Presbytery 
.  |  Here  Also  Will  Vote. 


o  York  Times.  / 


|  Special  to  The  New 

PHILADELPHIA.  Jan.  8.— One  out¬ 
come  of  the  lining'  up  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Fundamentalists  and  Modernists 
into  opposing  ranks  may  be  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  boards  and  agencies  of  the 
General  Assembly,  now  quartered  in  the 
Presbyterian  Building.  150  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue.  New  York,  to  another  city.  Tills 
is  being  urged  in  certain  portions  of  the 
country  so  as  to  remove  the  boards 
from  the  influence  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  now  looked  upon  with  sus¬ 
picion  by  a  large  section  of  the  church. 

It  was  learned  here  today  that  when 
the  New  York  Presbytery  meets  next 
Monday  it  will  be  called  upon  to  vote 
for  or  against  such  a  move.  The  issue 
I  will  come  before  the  New  York  Presby¬ 
tery  in  the  form  of  an  overture  adopted 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Earned,  Kan.. 

I  which  has  been  sent  to  the  office  in  this 
!  city  of  the  General  Assembly,  co  be  pit 
i  sented  next  May  in  Grand  Rapid: 
Mich.,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that 
body  there. 

The  Earned  Presbytery  has  also  sent 
the  overture  to  other  Presbyteries,  in¬ 
cluding  New  York,  on  the  principle  that 
the  more  votes  obtained  lor  it  before 
the  Assembly  meets  the  greater  weight 
It  will  have  at  that  time. 

The  Larned  overture  reads 
I  .  "Whereas  the  Presbytery  of  New 
i  York  continues  in  willful  disregard  of 
the  direct  command  of  the  last  General 
Assembly.-  we  request  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  to  remove  the  business  offices 
of  the  Assembly  boards  to  >  suitable 
place  within  the  bounds  of  some  other 
Presbytery.  We  further  call  on  the 
other  Presyteries  to  concur  in  this  re¬ 
quest.  Pursuant  to  this  action  by  thq 
|  Presbytery  of  Larned.  this  overture  is 
I  forwarded  to  the  stated  clerk  of  the 
|  General  Assembly,  ,to  be  presented  to 
I  the  next  General  Assembly.  Also  copies 
are  sent  to  the  stated  clerks  of  the 
yhrious  Presbyteries  for  their  approval 
or  disapproval,  asking  them  to  submit 
their  action  to  the  stated  clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly." 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  the 
chief  board  against  which  attack  is 
leveled,  it  being  claimed  that  new  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  being  commissioned  who 
are  not  "sound  in  the  faith." 

The  President  of  this  board  is  the  Rev. 
Dr.  George  Akxunder.  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York, 
City,  where  the  Rev.  Dr,  Harry  Emer¬ 
son  Fosdick.  a  Baptist  and  a  professor 
Jn  Union  Theological  Seminary,  is  the 
special  preacher. 
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RENEWS  CONTEST 
OYER  DR.  FOSDICK 

Philadelphia  Presbytery  Re¬ 
ceives  a  Resolution  Against 
Modernists  in  Offices. 


NEW  PROFESSION  IS  ASKED 


And  All  Failing  to  Affirm  West¬ 
minster  Faith  Would  Be 
Excluded. 
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Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Jan.  7.— If  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Philadelphia  has  its  way  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fosdick,  a  Baptist,  whose  or¬ 
thodoxy  has  long  been  under  fire,  will 
not  be  permitted  to  continue  as  the  spe¬ 
cial  Sunday  morning  preacher  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York. 

The  Fundamentalists  in  the  Presby-. 
tery,  who  claim  a  large  majority,  also 
aim  at  excluding  Modernists  from  th< 
General  Council  of  the  Presbyter!: 
Church,  from  paid  offices,  from  all 
th‘e  boards  and  agencies  of  the  Church 
and  from  teaching  in  any  Presbyterian 
theological  seminary. 

The  Presbytery  at  a  meeting  this  after¬ 
noon  took  action  along  this  line.  Final 
action  will  be  taken  in  March. 

A  heated  debate  had  been  expected, 
with  the  result  that  130  ministers  and 
elders  were  present,  whereas  the  average 
attendance  is  eighty.  The  Fundamental¬ 
ists  were  strongly  represented.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Clarence  Edward  Macartney, 
moderator,  presided.  The  meeting  was 
held  behind  closed  doors.  ..  , 

The  move  to  help  oust  Dr.  Fosdick 
was  made  by  voting  “No"  on  an  over¬ 
ture  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries  by 
the  annual  General  Assembly  held  at 
Indianapolis  last  May.  This  would  per¬ 
mit  a  Presbytery,  if  it  judged  such  to 
be  wise,  to  allow  a  congregation  to  em¬ 
ploy  as  “a  reghlar  preacher”  a  minister 
of  another  Protestant  evangelical  de¬ 
nomination.  If  a  majority  of  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  vote  “Yes”  on  this  overture, 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  can  law¬ 
fully  permit  the  First  Church  to  retain 
Dr.  Fosdick  as  “special  preacher, 
whereas  at  present  it  has  no  such  au¬ 
thority  from  the  higher  courts  of  the 
Church.  „  , 

This  overture  was  originally  introduced 
at  Indianapolis  to  oust  Dr.  Fosdick. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Gordon  MacLennen, 
pastor  of  Bethany  Church,  known  as 
“John  Wanamaker's  Church.”  intro¬ 
duced  the  resolution  to  eliminate  Mod¬ 
ernists  from  the  boards  and  seminary 
Faculties.  Dr.  MacLennen,  at  Indian¬ 
apolis.  was  the  author  and  sole  signer 
of  a  minority  report  known  as  the  Fos¬ 
dick  report.  This  minority  report  was 
adopted.  It  called  on  the  New  York 
Presbytery  to  make  the  preaching  at 
the  First  Church  conform  to  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  of  Faith. 

Substitute  for  Old  Resolution. 

On  the  resolution  Dr.  MacLennen  in¬ 
troduced  today  as  a  substitute  for  one 
introduced  last  October,  action  was 
postponed,  due  to  a  new  rule  that  any 
overture  to  a  higher  court  of  the  Church 
could  not  be  acted  on  until  one  month 


after  it  had  been  presented  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  Today's  resolution  roads: 

"The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  re¬ 
spectfully  overtures  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  meet  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  May,  1924.  as 
follows : 

"Whereas,  It  Is  of  vital  importance 
that  tlie  boards.  General  Council  and 
theological  seminaries  of  the  Church  be 
given  the  undivided  and  unreserved  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Church,  and 

“Whereas,  Confidence  in  the,  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  boards  and  the  teaching 
of  some  of  our  seminaries  has  been 
disturbed  by  a  prevailing  opinion  that 
certain  members  of  the  boards  and 
Faculties  are  openly  opposed  to  and  re¬ 
ject  doctrines  declared  to>  be  essential 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and 

“Whereas,  The  voice  of  such  members 
is  necessarily  decisive  in  council,  de¬ 
structive  In  harmony  and  detrimental  to 
the  temporal  ancl  spiritual  progress  of 
the  Church,  therefore 

“Resolved,  That  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  hereby  respectfully  over¬ 
tures  the  General  Assembly  to  direct 
that  all  who  represent  the  Church  on 
the  boards,  General  Council,  theological 
seminaries  and  every  other  agency  of 
the  Church  be  required  to  affirm  or  re¬ 
affirm  their  faith  in  the  standards  of 
the  Church,  together  with  the  historic 
Interpretations  as  contained  in  the  doc¬ 
trinal  deliverances  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  notably  that  of  1910.  which  has 


CHURCHMAN  ASKS 
'HONOR  FOR  HEATON 

Editorial  Says  Bishop  Moore 
Should  Free  Him  of 
“Heresy”  Stigma. 


RECTOR  IS  COMMENDED 


Fought  for  Open  Mind  in  Strong¬ 
hold  of  Fundamentalists,  De¬ 
clares  Church  Newspaper. 


As  Bishop  Harry  T.  Moore  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  Is  the  man  “who  placed  the  stig¬ 
ma”  of  “heretic”  on  the  Rev.  Lea  W. 
Heaton  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Bishop 
Moore  is  the  man  to  remove  it,  accord- 
_  Ing  to  an  editorial  In  the  forthcoming 
-x...  twicaTeaf firmed*  by  "the  Gen’CTaU  Issue  of  The  Churchman, 
ssembiy,  said  deliverance  not  being  re-  t  "in  ag  fairness  this  stigma  ought  to 

. .  „  J ..  .1  t  m.  Blihoflrnlci  ■  .  .  .  . 


garded  as  an  addition  to  or  substitute 
for  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the 
Church,  but  os  a  declaration  that  these 
doctrines  as  stated  in  said  standards 
are  essential  to  the  system  of  doctrine 
Contained  therein,  as  containing  they 
system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Ho \y 
Scriptures.” 

It  was  voted  to  print  the  MacLennen 
overture,  as  it  is  called,  and  send  a 
copy  within  the  next  three  weeks  to 
each  member  of  the  Presbytery. 


ANOTHER  POST  ANTI-BONUS. 

Fifty  Persons  at  Forest  Hills  Meet¬ 
ing,  but  Only  Fifteen  Vote. 

The  Forest  Hills  Post  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  only  Legion  unit  m  Queens 
that  had  not  declared  itself,  voted 
against  the  proposed  soldiers’  bonus  last 
night.  The  meeting,  which  was  hold  at 
Forest  Hills  Inn,  was  attended  by  about 
fifty  persons.  Some  surprise  was  manl- 
festeclwhen  the  vote  on  the  motion  was 
found  to  be  only  13  to  2.  The  otners 
present.  It  developed,  were  largely  news¬ 
paper  rnen. 

The  motion  placing  the  post  an  record 
against  compensation  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Ellsworth  Davenport  and  developed 
heated  discussion  for  all  the  minority 
of  two.  Former  Representative  Charles 
Pope  Caldwell  previously  had  addressed 
the  meeting  in  support  of  the  bonus. 

CURRAN  BACKS  ALIEN  BILL. 

Commissioner  Is  Heard  by  House 
Immigration  Committee. 

WASHINGTON.  Jan.  7.— General  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Johnson  Immigration  bill 
proposing  restrictions  on  the  ba^is  o:  2 


per  cent,  ‘of  foreign  born  in  this  country 
in  189(  were  endorsed  today  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Curran  in  charge  of  Ellis 
Island,  before  the  House  Immigration 
Committee. 

He  suggested  that  students,  ministers 
and  teachers  be  placed  in  the  quota 
rather  than  the  non-quota  class,  unltess 
they  plan  to  stay  in  this  country  for 
less  than ^a,.-year. 


Ve  removed  from  Mr.  Heato  name, 
fcnd  it  ought  to  be  removed  Bishop 
Moore,  whatever  'his  person.  convic¬ 
tions.”  says  the  editorial.  "11  Heaton 

'can  be  found  guilty  only  by  :  lurt  of 
his  peers:  in  this  church  the  c  don  of 
a  clergyman's  bishop  has  no  bearing  in 
the  matter.  The  fact  that  people  in  the 
Church  can  now  say,  'Oh,  well,  this 
man  wasn't  brought  to  trial;  therefore 
his  name  is  cleared,'  isn’t  enough.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Heaton’s  fu¬ 
ture  in  the  ministry  his  name  has  not 
been  cleared.  Wherever  he  goes  the 
word  will  be  passed  along,  ‘This  man 
lias  been  a  trouble  maker;  he  didn’t  get 
with  his  Bishop.’ 

One  of  the  most  significant  aspects 
of  the  discussion  that  has  had  so  much 
publicity  during  the  last  several  weeks 
has  been  the  large  number  of  letters 
from  young  Modernist  clergymen  re¬ 
ceived  by  Modernist  clergymen  in  New 
York.  These  letters  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Their  writers  say  that 
they  long  for  that  freedom  which  liberal 
leaders  are  attempting  to  secure,  so  that 
they  may  speak  their  convictions  fully, 
as  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  be¬ 
cause  of  their  fear  of  economic  conse¬ 
quences  involving  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

“Instead  of  being  condemned  by  the 
Church  Mr.  Heaton  ought  to  be  honored. 
Located  in  Fort  Worth,  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  Fundamentalist 
movement  In  the  Baptist  Church,  In  a 
centre  saturated  with  the  bitterest  type 
of  extreme  Fundamentalist  thought,  Mr, 
Heaton  has  consistently  spoken  out  In 
behalf  of  the  open  mind.  He  has  fought 
the  battle  of  all  parties  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  for  certainly  no  one  in  this 
church  would  wish  to  align  himself  with 
Fundamentalism  In  the  extreme  form 
characteristic  of  Fort  Worth.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  his  ministry  of  five  years  has 
been  that  he  has  in  his  \estry  and  con¬ 
gregation  some  of  the  finest  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  professions  and  commercial 
life  of  ills  city.  His  presentment  for 
trial  has  given  the  Inevitable  impression 
in  his  own  section  of  the  country’  that 
the  Episcopal  Church,  in  refusing  to  sup¬ 
port  him.  is  aligned  with  the  Funda¬ 
mentalists.  Tills  is  a  tragedy'  that  a  bit 
of  statesmanshiD  might  have  prevented. 
Since  it  hasn't  been  prevented,  it  ought, 
so  far  as  possible,  be  corrected." 


1 1NQUIRY 
,iON  HERESY 


undamentalists  Say  It 
.  Be  by  Thoroughly  Or¬ 
thodox  Committee. 


JECLARE  SITUATION  ‘TRAGIC’ 


Tho  Northern  Baptists  will  bo  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  a  thorough  In¬ 
flation  of  the  whole  foreign  mission 
BW  by  a  commlttoo  of  unquestioned 
orthodoxy,  tho  Baptist  Fundamentalist 
League  declared  yesterday  In  a  reply  to 
recent  statement  by'  tho  Bonrd  of 
Managers  of  the  American  Baptist  For¬ 
eign  Mission  Society,  which  declared 
any  belief  that  there  hod  '..cen  un¬ 
orthodox  teaching  by  Biuitlst  misslon- 
rles  was  without  foundation. 

The  statement,  which  was  signed  by 
no  Rev.  Dr.  John  Roach  Straton.  Fresl- 
ent  of  tho  League,  and  Max  Scliimpf, 
'Ico  President,  charged  that  the  state¬ 
ment  of  tho  Board  of  Managers  In  tho 
light  of  Information  at  their  disposal 
tied  “a  viewpoint  and  a  stato  of 
mind  that  creates  a  tragic  and  well-nigh 
disheartening  situation." 

Tho  statement  declared  that  complaints 
f  tho  teaching  of  unorthodox  doctrlno 
by  Baptist  missionaries  had  come  from 
foreign  missionaries,  nutive  Christians, 
mission  schools  and  seminary  teachers 
i  number  of  years.  It  questioned 


VAN  DYKE  QUITS  PEW 
IN  ANGER  AT  SERMON 


Dr.  Straton  and  Others  Issue  State¬ 
ment  Also  Attacking  One  of  the 
Church’6  Seminaries. 


afnnl“J|vem°01' 

"How  deeply  concerned  many  of  the 
..ilsslonarles  ore  over  the  theological 
conditions  Is  evidenced  by  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  Union  of  China,  formed 
by  faithful  missionaries  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  In  that  field  to  combat  the  Inroads 
of  unsound  theology  and  now  having  a 
membership  of  over  2.000  missionaries.' 
•'  statement  said.  It  added  tl 
Board  of  Managers  appolntc 


of  'six’  with  four  known 
members  to  Investlgat 
.  :v  dlsct 


t  while 


'orclgn  mission  field,  they  d 

— nmlttcc  and  published  ..  .. 
d  by  another  commlttoc. 

HEAVY  RUSSIAN  LOSS 
IN  BLACK  SEA  STORM 


Cyclone  Hits  Yalta  in  Crimea — 
Moscow  Hears  Numerous 
Casualties  Resalted. 


Copjrleht.  1031.  br  Tho  Nisi  York  Tina  Con 

MOSCOW.  Jan.  3.-News  of  tho 
rifle  cyclone  that  swept  the  Crimea 
Bluck  Sea  Coast  at  Christmas  Is 
being  received  at  Moscow  by  mall,  all 
telegraphic  communication  being 
off  by  damaged  wires. 

In  addition  to  numerous  ships 
wrecked.  Including  one  vessel  with  all 
hands,  between  Novorosslak  and  Odessa, 
the  coast  towns  suffered  severely. 

At  Yalta,  tho  famous  watering  place 
on  the  Crimean  rlvlora.  tho  first  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  cyclone  was  given  by  Ink- 
black  clouds  which  gathered  over  the 
mountains.  Then  a  sudden  whlrlwlm. 
of  snow  and  hall  struck  tho  town.  Huge 
waves  swept  the  waterfront,  destroying 
buildings  in' rows. 

Further  ulong  the  coast  a  train  loaded 
with  trucks  was  hurled  Into  the  sea  by 


B  force  of 


it  ..mu.  In  ttlC 

-  of  Sebastopol  ships 
of  deaths  still  D,  ■"]???’ 


slbio°  to 'estimate,  butTs  reported  larg< 
crashed  against  rocks  or  Jetty  s. 


Colon.) 


for  glory  to  God.  peace 
good  will  among  men." 

In  discussing  the  controversy  between 
Fundamentalists  and  Modernists  which 
being  waged  In  tho  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  van  Dyke  de¬ 
clared  that  ho  was  not  a  Fundumental- 
and  did  not  know  Just  what  Modcm- 
i  was.  He  added  that  as  a  "liberal- 
1  he  subscribed  to  tho  spirit  with 
which  he  believed  Christ  had  opposed 
tho  literalism  of  the  Scribes  and  Phorl- 

Askcd  to  comment  on  a  meeting  of 
tho  Philadelphia  Presbytery  about  a 
month  ago  Dr.  van  Dyke  then  said: 

spirit  of  the  mooting  should 
bo  to  enhance  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  not  as  a  book  of  science 
tho  only  Infallible  rule  of  faith 
practl---.  why  then  I  should  find  myself 
In  accord  with  It.  If  It  Is  to  be  divisive 
and  exclusive,  a  beginning  of  theologi¬ 
cal  word  battles  and  heresy  trials,  if  it 
w  tests  of  orthodoxy 
unknown  to 'our  standards  and  *- 
Bible  and  attempt  the  *  " 

ment  by  expulsion  — 
boycott,  v— ••  ' 

disaccord  .  ----- 

Injurious  to  the  Church. 

Distinguished 

la. a  .distinguished 
author  and  poet,  has  been  prominent  In 
Presbyterian  Church  for  years, 
was  formerly  pastor  of  the  Fifth  A1 
nuo  Presbyterian  Church  In  this  city 
and  wub  Moderator  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In 
1902. 

Dr.  Machcn  Is 

mlttco  'whlcir'appolntcd  him  a  tempor¬ 
ary  pulpit  supply  for  l-.rst  Church. 
Princeton,  pending  the  engagement  of  a 
new  nastor.  arc  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Ross 
Stevenson.  ‘President  ot  thePrlnceton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  tho  Rev-  or- 
Charles  A.  Erdman.  a  profe 
theological  seminary  and 
gulshed  author.  _ 


rigid  enforce- 
.  „.  ...J  cede: . 1 1 ■  a 1 1  n  1 
...  1  should  be  in  hearty 
such  a  spirit  us  highly 
h" 


HEATON  HERESY  CASE 
DROPPED  BY  QISHOP 

Issue  Involving  Virgin  Birth  Is 
Declared  Too  Broad  Now  for 
Diocese  to  Decide. 


olnt  out  tlio  course  of  wisdom  and  Jus- 
ice  In  such  matters.  . 

"HARRY  T.  MOORE.  • 
"Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Dallas. 

Modernists  Call  It  Victory. 
Although  the  Modernists  hailed  the  de¬ 
cision  of  Bishop  Moore  not  to  bring  Mr. 
Heaton  to  trial  for  heresy  as  a  victory 
their  satisfaction  was  tem¬ 
pered  with  a  feeling  that  the  victory 
would  be  only  partial  unless  they  could 
the  Bishop  to  withdraw  Ills  s 
.  ..  that  tho  charges  against  — - 
Heaton  were  well  founded.  All  the  local 
members  of  tho  Modern  Churchmens 
Union,  both  lay  and  clerical,  who  could 
be  reached,  came  together  at  a  meeting, 
at  which  it  was  decided  to  press  the 
tight  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  charges  or 
trial.  A  statement  Issued  after  the 
.‘Ctlng  follows:  ...  , 

•Bishop  Moore  has  refused  to  present 
c  Rev.  Leo  W.  Heaton  for  trial.  On 
-  other  hand,  lie  has  affirmed  th" 
ne  charges  ‘are  well  founded.  This 
jn  unqualified  confession  of  detest.  It 
could  have  been  wished  that  Rlshon 


charges ^ 

uuiu  nave  u»-»  .....  ..:e  Bishop 

I  ad  followed  the  American  traditions  ' 
•Regardless  of  theological  points  of 
sw.  there  Is  a  universal  desire  for  Jus- 
c.  The  American  people  presume  that 
...j  accused  Is  innocent  until  a  court 
his  peers  has  found  him  guilty.  Bishop 
Moore  says.  In  effect:  fhc  -accused  Is 
guilty,  but  In  the  face  of  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  verdict  of  public  opinion.  I  dare  not 
bring  111 m  to  trial.  I  will  leave  a 
stigma  upon  Ids  name. 

"Tills  Is  an  impossible  situation,  and 
no  settlement  df  the  ease  whatsoever. 
It  Is  opposed  to  the  basic -principles  or 
American  Justice  and  outrages  the 
Anglo-Saxon  conception  of  fair  pla> . 
As  wc  have  already  said.  Bishop  Mooro 
states  that  the  charges  are  well 
founded.’  Clearly  then  It  Is  his  sworn 
duty  to  bring  Mr.  Heaton  to  trlsl. 

Asserts  Ho  lias  No  Alternative. 
“The  canons  of  tho  general  Church 
are  quite  clear  on  "this  point  anu  leave 
no  alternative  to  the  executive. 

"What  In  reality  does  Bishop  Mooro 
propose  to  do?  In  the  language  of  tho 
Street,  he  endeavors  to  'puss  the  buck.' 
For  he  goes  on  to  say  that  thoro  are 
others  and  In  'a  higher  order  of  tho 
ministry  than  Mr.  Heaton— the  refer¬ 
ence  to  Bishop  Lawrence 
who  teach  the  same  thing. 

"Bishop  Moore  must  bo  reminded  that 
this  is  entirely  beside  the  point.  What 
any  one  outside  his  diocese  teacho-  >>■•  i« 
not  called . . -  1'" 


an  umii  iv  i*« •  o  the  purity  _.  ... 

trine  In  Ills  own  diocese.  There  Is,  there¬ 
fore,  but  one  course  open  to  him  as  an 
honorable  man.  He  says  the  charges 
•arc  well  founded.’  Therefore  he  must 
present  Mr.  Heaton  for  trial.  Failure  to 
pursue  this  course  will  unquestionably, 
under  tho  circumstances,  render  Bishop 
Moore  himself  liable  for  trial  as  an  un¬ 
faithful  steward. 

"If  the  Bishop  is  unwilling  to  pursue 
this  course  and  at  tho  some  time  Ik 
Jealous  of  Ills  good  name, 
vlously  withdraw  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Heaton.  There  Is  no  middle  ground, 
cuton  Is  either  guilty  or  not  guilty, 
presumed  guilty,  a: 

•  affirmed.  '  . 


Special  fo  The  Ife ta  York  Times. 
DALLAS.  Texas.  Jan.  3.— The  Rov. 
Lee  W.  Heaton,  rector  of  Trinity  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  will  not 
be  tried  for  heresy  before  tho  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Court  of  the  Diocese  of  Dallas 
Decision  to  this  effect  was  announced 
today  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 

^^tfg'dcclnrcd\hat^rt1efB Irfijltp  virgin 

heresy1' wni"  m"dV°byryther,Rlght°  Rav^ 

Harry  T.  Moore.  Bishop  Coadjutor  of 
the  Dallas  diocese,  who  said  tliut  In:  - 
much  as  some  higher  In  the  Church  than 
V'  Heaton  held  similar  opinions  tho 
mutter  was  one  which  should  be  placed 
before  the  whole  Church  rather  than  one 
diocese. 


:  lust 


lvcatlga- 


t  Mr.  Ilea 


Bishop  Moore  referred  the  charges 
the  Standing  Committee  for  Inveslh 
tlon  and  consideration,  and 
her  the  committee  held  ' 

was  "subject  to  trial. 

The  rase  became  a  focal  point 
controversy  between  the  Modernists  and 
the  conservatives  In  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.  The  pastoral  letter  of  a 
number  of  Bishops  attacking  Modern! 
tendencies  was  issued  at  Dallas  in  Dc 
comber,  so  near  the  presentation  of  tho 

^Mfc«a®3kSrS''" 

connection  with  tho  dial 
against  the  Fort  Worth  rector. 

Modernists  Not  Satisfied. 

..  demand  that  Bishop  Harry  T.  Mooro 
of  Dallas.  Tcxus.  either  try  the  R. 
Lee  W.  Heaton  or  clear  hIS  name  w 
made  last  night  by  local  representatl' 
of  the  Modern  Churchmen’s  Union,  w 
hurriedly  culled  together  in  cc 


if  a  telegram. 

.  ..cv.  Dr.  Stuart  L. 
)  leading  local  Mod- 


ferenc.j  upon  receipt 

Mr.  Heaton  *- 
Tyson,  one 

arnlsts.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Mr.  Heaton  s  telegram  contained 
information,  not  contained  in  the  m 
paper  dispatches,  thut  Bishop  Moor 
deciding  not  to  bring  him  for  trial 
declared  In  an  endorsement  of  tho  pre¬ 
sentment  againtt  him  thut  the  charge: 
ugulnjl  him  were  -tell  founded.  In  ill: 
telegram  Mr.  Heaton  said  thut  all  the 
documents  In  his  case  wore  sent  to  thr 
Standing  Committee  yesterday  by  Bishop 
Moore  who  was  not  present  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Hr.  Heaton  said  that  Bishop 
Moorc’E  endorsement  on  the  back  of  tho 
presentment.  Which  is  required  by  ci 

nted 


direct1 


24, 


formation  "fu  rn  In  I  w  d  i  arc  wclf  founded. 


gull 

.  Blsl.., 

.  ..-led  by  a 

. .  . . .  If  gulltU—  '•*- 

Bishop,  who  has  played  a  not  ....... 

spicuous  pnrt  In  the  proceedings  against 

him,  must  clearly  st  *-  "  * . 

matter  now  stands . - . -  - - 

branded  as  a  heretic  for  life,  which 
would  be  a  grave  injust!c< 

■  ne  with  ambiguity  and  L - 

■The  public  should  clearly  realize  that, 
fur  from  the  Modernists  having 
brought  this  Issue,  It  was  forced  upon 
"  i  by  the  Heaton  case  and  tho  pas- 
.  Mter  of  the  House  of  Bishops. 
Modernists  sought  no  Issue,  rimy, 
never  had  the  slightest  wish  ito, 
:  their  convictions  upon  tho  Church* 
trge.  They  claim  the  right  as  loyal 

_  of  the  Church  to  use  tho  New 

Learning,  taught  In  our  public  schools 
anil  In  our  universities,  so  us  to  make 
clour  to  men  and  women  today  the  un- 
•  I  vitality  of  the  Christian  re- 
The  attack  Upon  Mr.  Heaton 
direct  challenge,  to  this  right. 


Bishop  Man- 
o  have  advised 

__  .  Rov.  Dr.  Em- 

rector  cf  St.  Thomas’s 


Bishop  William  T.  Mhnnlng 
to  comment  upon  the  decision 
bring  Mr.  Heaton  to 
-■-•f.  however,  is  km 
-It  a  course. 

V.  Stlrcs. 

Church. 

Among  conservative  churchmen  the  de- 
1  •' I •  •  t ,  not  to  try  Mr.  IP  . ton  w»-  »*• 

pecletl  to  have  u  steadying  effect  . . - 

controversy,  despite  the  assertions  of 
the  Modernists. 

rcsee  Contest  at  Triennial, 
icllef  of  several  conscrvatlv 
clergyjnen  was  that  the  Modernists  had 
lost  tt  talking  point  by  tho  decision 
to  try  Mr.  Heaton,  and  that  they  would 
find  It  difficult  to  continue  an  actlvo 
controversy  with  nothing  tangible  to 
•  use  It  on. 

Both  conservatives  and  Modernists  ac¬ 
cepted  a  fight  between  the  two  groups 
at  tho  next  triennial  general  convention 
an  Inevitable,  uml  pointed  out  that  this 
method  was  suggested  by  Bishop 
Moore’s  endorsement  on  the  presontullon 
against  Mr., Heaton.  Conservative  cler¬ 
gymen  added  that  they  hoped  the  con¬ 
troversy  would  be  kept  to  a  minimum 
until  that  time. _ 

DR.  REILAND  ON  A  FARM. 

Rector  of  St.  George’s  Church  Works 
In  Gymnasium  and  Runs  4  Miles. 

Special  fo  Tho  .Vcio  York  Times. 
SUMMIT  N.  J..  Jan.  3.-Dr.  Carl 
Rcllond.  rector  of  St.  Ccorge’s  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  of  New  York,  and  one  of 
tho  lenders  of  tho  Modernist  movement 

In  the  . . . 

Welsh’s 


Dr.  Relland  spent  i 


. . .  .  itrenuous  da 

arising  at  0  and  going  ntrong  Until  tl.. 
retiring  hour  at  10.  Following  n  hard 
workout  In  the  gymnasium  —  <• 
mile  run  to  Summit  Dr.  13 
the  early  afternoon  I 
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« Except  These  oAbide 
in  the  Ship” 

■ 


Sermon  4P reached  by 

THE  REV.  HENRY  SLOANE  COFFIN,  D.D. 
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‘"Paul  said  to  the  cemfudon  and  the  soldiers,  except 
these  abide  in  the  ship  ve  cannot  be  saved”. 

—Act  27:3  J. 


The  Church  of  Christ  has  often  been  com¬ 
pared  to  a  ship,  and  usually  to  a  not  very  navi¬ 
gable  vessel  The  early  fathers  likened  it  to 
Noah’s  ark,  as  the  one  safe  refuge  in  a  perishing 
world,  and  that  huge  floating  storehouse  and 
menagerie,  while  it  appears  to  have  been  sea¬ 
worthy  in  the  sense  of  keeping  its  large  load  of 
miscellaneous  passengers  alive  and  dry,  was  far 
too  clumsy  to  be  readily  handled  in  ticklish 
places.  Happily  for  it,  there  were  no  reefs  to  be 
avoided  and  no  beaches  upon  which  it  could  be 
driven  by  the  surf,  for  the  very  mountain-tops 
are  represented  as  submerged  by  the  deluge. 
But  in  every  age  the  Church  has  been  in  rough 
waters,  and  time  and  again,  like  the  ship  in 
which  the  prisoner  Paul  was  being  taken  to 
Italy,  it  has  been  in  imminent  peril  of  breaking 
up.  When  such  a  disaster  threatens,  one  of  the 
gravest  dangers  is  that  part  of  its  crew  should 
leave  or  be  forcibly  put  off.  The  ship  of  the 
church  has  not  emerged  unscathed  and  victori¬ 
ous  from  its  storms,  with  its  passengers  safe  and 
sound,  unless  all  of  its  mariners  have  been  kept 
on  board. 

In  the  midst  of  the  doctrinal  tempest  of  today, 
when  hoarse  mutual  recriminations  may  be 
heard  among  the  navigators,  it  is  steadying  to 
remind  ourselves  that  this  is  no  new  experience 
for  the  Church.  In  apostolic  times  there  was  a 
not  dissimilar  and  far  severer  difference  of 


opinion  among  its  sailors.  The  question  then  at 
issue  was  the  permanent  authority  of  the  cere¬ 
monial  law  of  Moses,  a  part  of  that  Bible  which 
all  revered,  just  as  today  the  question  is  the  es¬ 
sential  and  necessary  character  of  certain  state¬ 
ments  of  the  creed,  which  are  founded  on  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Bible.  AH  controversies  tend  to 
concentrate  upon  some  single  point,  and  the 
point  then  was  the  question  of  circumcision. 
Must  a  man  be  circumcised  in  order  to  be  a  true 
follower  of  Christ? 

The  conservatives  of  that  age  are  often  un¬ 
justly  dealt  with,  because  we  know  their  posi¬ 
tion  only  through  the  letters  of  their  chief  op¬ 
ponent,  the  radical  leader  Paul  of  Tarsus.  One 
wishes  that  we  had  a  letter  on  the  subject  by 
James  of  Jerusalem,  or  by  Peter  written  at  A_n- 
tioch  when  he  felt  impelled  to  withdraw  from 
his  earlier  position  of  tolerance.  For  these  con¬ 
servatives  had  a  strong  case.  The  law  had  corns 
down  under  the  venerated  name  of  Moses, 
whom  everybody  recognized  as  a  man  of  God, 
and  if  was  unquestionably  part  of  the  Scriptures 
which  the  whole  Church  received  as  the  inspired 
Word  of  God.  The  Lord  Jesus  had  never  abro¬ 
gated  it;  but  had  said:  “I  came  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfil.”  True  He  had  not  hesitated  to  crit¬ 
icise  the  Law  at  some  points:  “Ye  have  heard 
that  it  was  said  .  .  .  but  I  say  unto  you,”  and 
He  had  called  parts  of  it  merely  temporary  pro- 


visions:  “Moses  gave  you  this”  easy  law  of  di¬ 
vorce,  all  in  the  interest  of  man  rather  than 
woman,  “for  the  hardness  of  your  hearts.”  But 
Jesus  Himself  had  been  circumcised,  so  had  all 
His  first  followers,  and  He  had  never  hinted  that 
this  was  not  a  divine  command  of  lasting  author¬ 
ity.  The  entire  mother  Church  at  Jerusalem 
accepted  it  without  question  as  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  their  religion.  And  when  the  Church 
first  broadened  out  and  took  in  non-Jews,  they 
were  men,  like  Cornelius,  who  had  become  pros¬ 
elytes  and  had  received  this  rite  as  a  symbol  of 
their  new  citizenship  among  God’s  chosen 
people. 

Can’t  yon  see  some  of  the  honored  leaders  of 
the  Church  taking  down  a  scroll  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  and  pointing  to  passage  after  passage 
where  circumcision  is  mentioned  and  insisted  on, 
and  asking:  “You  cannot  deny  that  this  is  the 
plain  teaching  of  Scripture.  If  you  pick  and 
choose  what  you  will  accept  and  what  you  will 
reject,  what  becomes  of  the  authority  of  the 
Bible?  If  you  question  the  necessity  of  circum¬ 
cision,  will  not  the  Ten  Commandments  go 
next?”  And  in  that  controversy,  as  so  often 
since,  there  was  something  vulnerable  ecclesi¬ 
astically  in  the  position  of  the  leader  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  party.  One  can  hear  the  heads  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  saying:  “Who  is  this 
Paul?  Was  he  not  one  of  the  worst  foes  the 


Church  ever  had?  Were  we  not  rightly  sus¬ 
picious  of  him  when  he  first  professed  conver¬ 
sion  ?  Was  not  our  kind-hearted  Barnabas  mis¬ 
led  when  he  persuaded  us  to  receive  him?  In 
any  case,  did  he  not  know  what  were  the  ac¬ 
cepted  views  of  the  Church  when  he  entered  it, 
and  if  he  does  not  agree  with  them,  and  cannot 
work  in  harmony  with  them,  why  does  he  not 
leave  ?  Why  should  he  trouble  the  peace  of  the 
Church?”  Undoubtedly  many  sincere  and  earn¬ 
est  men  were  terribly  pained  and  perplexed.  It 
seemed  to  them  that  Paul  and  his  associates 
were  giving  up  the  Scriptures  and  were  disloyal 
to  Christ. 

We  know  better  the  arguments  on  the  other 
side.  Paul  dealt  with  the  subject  in  several  let¬ 
ters.  This  apostle  who  had  himself  been  cir¬ 
cumcised,  did  not  forbid  the  rite ;  he  merely  said 
that  it  was  of  no  importance:  “For  in  Christ 
Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything, 
nor  uncircumcision ;  but  faith  working  through 
love.  Neither  is  circumcision  anything,  nor  un- 
circumcision,  but  a  new  creature.  Circumcision 
is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing;  but 
the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God.”  He 
believed  that  the  same  Spirit,  who  had  led  Moses 
in  sanctioning  this  ancient  sanitary  practice, 
guided  him  when,  under  other  circumstances,  he 
discriminated  between  the  abidingly  Christian 
elements  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  merely  tem- 


porary  forms  in  which  men’s  life  with  God  had 
been  expressed.  “The  letter  killeth,  bat  the 
Spirit  giveth  life.”  Further  we  know  what 
brought  Paul  to  his  position.  Had  he  been  do¬ 
ing  his  work  among  Jews,  the  question  would 
probably  never  have  arisen ;  but  he  had  felt  com¬ 
missioned  to  take  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  out¬ 
siders,  and  at  once  he  had  to  face  the  issue  how 
much  of  the  Jewish  Law  must  he  insist  on  with 
men  who  were  willing  to  become  followers  of 
Jesus?  He  was  fighting  not  his  own  battle  for 
liberty,  but  the  battle  to  keep  the  door  of  the 
Church  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  thoughtful 
Gentiles,  who  saw  no  reason  why  they  must  be¬ 
come  Jews  before  they  could  embrace  the  lord- 
ship  of  the  Son  of  the  God  of  the  whole  earth. 

It  was  a  fiercely  fought  battle.  Throughout 
Paul’s  ministry  emissaries  from  Jerusalem 
dogged  his  footsteps  and  strove  to  sow  dissen¬ 
sion  in  his  churches.  They  maligned  his  charac¬ 
ter,  misrepresented  his  teaching,  and  challenged 
his  honesty.  And  on  the  opposite  side  Paul’s 
own  controversial  letters  are  sometimes  exceed¬ 
ingly  fiery.  In  this  letter  to  the  Galatians,  he 
allows  himself  the  coarse  and  abusive  remark: 
“I  would  that  they  which  unsettle  you  would 
mutilate  themselves.”  That  is  ungentlemanly, 
and  a  far  cry  from  the  Thirteenth  Chapter  of 
First  Corinthians.  If  a  sainted  apostle  can  lapse 
so  badly  in  taste  and  manners,  how  carefully 


must  we,  with  far  less  grace,  watch  our  tempers 
and  tongues  and  spirit  in  controversy!  While 
we  have  the  account  of  a  Church  council  which 
attempted  to  patch  the  matter  up  by  a  compro¬ 
mise,  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  a  serious  rift 
in  the  Church  throughout  Paul’s  lifetime.  But 
the  Church  managed  to  hold  together  and  to  do 
its  work.  And  that  could  not  have  happened  if 
either  party  had  withdrawn  or  had  ejected  their 
opponents.  Paul  could  not  have  preached  satis¬ 
factorily  in  Jerusalem :  the  prejudice  against  him 
was  too  strong  and  his  point  of  view  was  too 
unacceptable  to  people  reared  in  strict  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  Law  of  Moses.  When  he  did  at¬ 
tempt  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  Jerusalem, 
there  was  a  riot,  and  he  found  himself  in  jail. 
The  leaders  at  Jerusalem  certainly  could  not 
have  done  Paul’s  work  in  Ephesus  and  Corinth 
and  Macedonia  and  Rome.  Happily  the  chief 
men  on  both  sides  were  big  enough  to  see  the 
need  of  allowing  each  other  freedom  in  minis¬ 
tering  to  their  respective  constituencies:  “James 
and  Cephas  and  John  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas,” 
says  Paul,  “the  right  hands  of  fellowship,  that 
we  should  go  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  they  unto 
the  circumcision.”  And  further  they  were  saga¬ 
cious  statesmen,  who  knew  that  the  best  way  to 
preserve  unity  beneath  differences  of  opinion 
was  to  be  mutually  helpful.  The  Gentile 
churches  systematically  took  up  offerings  for 


the  famine-stricken  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  and 
there  was  a  genuine  comradeship  throughout 
the  whole  Church. 

I  hardly  need  to  draw  the  present-day  paral¬ 
lel.  There  is  no  disguising  the  differences  of 
opinion  between  conservative  and  progressive 
groups  in  all  our  Protestant  communions — dif¬ 
ferences  due  to  varying  types  of  education,  of 
temperament  and  of  constituency.  But  one 
would  like  to  point  out  that  where  the  two 
groups  differ  most  widely,  fellow  Protestant 
Christians  have  more  in  common  with  each 
other  than  either  group  has  with  outsiders.  And 
among  evangelical  Protestants  this  unity  of  con¬ 
viction  is  momentous.  We  all  accept  the  Bible 
as  containing  what  we  should  believe  concerning 
God  and  what  duty  He  requires  of  us.  We  all 
adore  Jesus  Christ  as  God  manifest  in  a  human 
life — our  Teacher,  our  Redeemer,  our  ever-liv¬ 
ing  and  ever-present  Lord.  We  all  believe  in 
and  possess  to  some  degree  the  renewing,  en¬ 
lightening,  empowering  Holy  Spirit.  We  all 
consecrate  ourselves  to  make  every  sphere  of 
society  and  every  man,  woman  and  child  the 
world  over  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  our  God  and 
of  His  Christ.  We  all  look  forward  in  trium¬ 
phant  hope  to  the  victory  of  His  cause  in  the 
earth  and  to  the  eternal  city  of  God  with  its 
many  mansions  and  its  citizens  of  every  kindred 
and  tongue  and  nation.  Surely  these  unifying 


l/' 


convictions  and  purposes  transcend  all  our  dif¬ 
ferences  of  interpretation;  and  in  comparison 
dwarf  them  into  relative  insignificance.  They 
are  sky-toucfcing  mountains  beside  which  our 
differences  are  mere  mole-hills  on  the  plain. 

There  is,  however,  no  concealing  the  peril  of 
the  break-up  of  existing  Protestant  Church  or¬ 
ganizations.  Should  the  conservative  elements 
insist  by  ecclesiastical  legislation  upon  interpre¬ 
tations  which  would  constrain  the  consciences  of 
the  liberals,  or  should  they  make  restrictions 
which  would  impede  them  in  their  work  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
serious  secessions  or  open  rebellions.  Should 
the  liberals  insist  on  victories  for  their  still- 
somewhat-tentative  interpretations,  or  should 
they  harp  on  and  obtrude  their  negations,  they 
will  bring  on  either  their  own  expulsion  or  the 
withdrawal  of  the  conservative  group.  In  both 
camps  there  are  some  who  openly  favor  such 
disruption  of  our  existing  churches.  Some  con¬ 
servatives  want  the  liberals  out  in  order  that  the 
church  may  stand  solidly  for  their  interpretation 
of  the  historic  creed.  Some  liberals  think  that 
the  break-up  of  existing  denominations  would 
make  possible  a  united  church  of  progressive 
Protestants.  But  such  separations  would  be 
’V''  calamities.  They  would  certainly  bring  us  into 
law-suits  over  property,  where  only  the  lawyers 
would  reap  any  profit.  None  of  our  Protestant 


communions  can  lose  any  considerable  number 
of  its  ministers  and  people  without  being  finan¬ 
cially  crippled.  And  worse  yet  it  would  be  spit 
5  Ritually  dwarfing  to  us  to  be  sundered  from  those 
with  whom  we  disagree.  Mr.  Chesterton  has 
said  that  the  family  is  a  good  institution  because 
it  is  uncongenial.  One  can  say  the  same  of  the 
household  of  faith.  We  are  most  helped  to  a 
larger  life  by  those  who  are  unlike  ourselves, 
even  by  those  who  irritate  us  and  try  our  pa¬ 
tience  and  exercise  our  charity.  If  there  were  a 
re-alignment  of  Protestant  denominations  on 
the  basis  of  agreement  in  points  raised  in  the 
current  discussion,  and  all  the  fundamentalists 
were  in  one  communion  and  all  the  modernists 
.in  another,  it  would  not  be  many  years  before 
^  some  other  question  would  rend  both  groups 
into  conflicting  parties.  No  communion  ought 
ever  to  try  to  be  held  together  by  unity  of 
thought,  for,  as  George  Eliot  has  well  said: 
“Opinions  are  a  poor  cement  for  human  souls.” 
Our  unity  lies  in  our  oneness  of  life,  of  consecra¬ 
tion,  of  loyalty,  of  purpose. 

The  situation  today  repeats  that  in  the  early 
Church.  Just  as  the  conservative  leaders  were 
the  only  men  capable  of  presenting  the  Christian 
message  in  Jerusalem  and  Judaea,  so  there  are 
^-sections  of  this  country  and  certain  groups  in 
^  every  part  of  the  country  who  will  understand 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  best  in  the  old  terms.  They 


have  not  been  touched  to  any  great  extent  by 
the  scientific  and  philosophical  thought  of  the 
day.  They  are  not  troubled  by  intellectual  dif¬ 
ficulties.  They  have  urgent  moral  needs — need 
for  deliverance  from  the  thralldom  of  an  en¬ 
slaving  habit,  for  the  binding  up  of  a  broken 
heart,  for  strength  under  a  crushing  personal 
responsibility,  for  awakening  from  sluggish  in¬ 
difference,  for  some  clue  to  guide  them  in  the 
perplexities  of  life’s  problems.  They  have 
neither  the  mental  equipment  nor  the  interest  to 
try  to  think  out  new  interpretations  of  truth. 
They  want  the  old  truth  in  the  old  familiar  form 
applied  to  their  case.  Any  church  which  loses 
the  navigators  who  are  skilled  in  these  waters 
will  be  unable  to  save  them. 

And  just  as  the  progressive  leadership  of  Paul 
and  his  associates — Apollos,  Timothy,  Luke, 
Mark — was  essential  in  order  to  reach  the  great 
centers  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world,  so  there  are 
colleges  and  universities  in  this  country  and 
fairly  large  groups  of  men  and  women  in  all  our 
communities  where  only  those  who  can  present 
^ the  Christian  message  in  the  light  of  the  current 
science  will  have  any  chance  of  making  it  per¬ 
suasive.  These  older  and  younger  people  want 
a  conception  of  God  which  they  can  fit  into  their 
view  of  the  universe,  a  doctrine  of  Christ  which 
makes  Him  really  their  Brother  in  temptation 
and  in  faith,  and  the  adequate  Saviour  of  society 


with  its  strifes  and  evils,  an  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  which  renders  the  experiences  of  these 
ancient  believers  akin  to  their  own  experiences 
and  leads  them  into  a  like  life  with  the  living 
God,  a  hope  for  the  future  which  attaches  the 
life  to  come  to  this  life  and  makes  the  two  fit 
together  as  parts  of  one  progressive  education 
and  development  of  the  individual  and  the  race. 
Unless  they  can  hear  religion  taught  in  the 
language  which  they  understand  and  expressed 
in  terms  which  harmonize  with  the  views  they 
hold  of  other  aspects  of  life,  they  will  be  lost 
altogether  to  the  Christian  Church.  Any  church 
which  undertakes  to  muzzle  its  progressive 
preachers  or  to  put  them  out  must  be  prepared 
to  give  up  ministering  to  the  ever-increasing 
student  population  and  to  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  all  walks  of  life  who  cannot  honestly 
accept  traditional  outlooks  upon  the  universe. 
Except  these  mariners  who  know  the  troubled 
waters  of  present-day  thinking  abide  in  the  ship, 
the  Church  will  not  save  them. 

Both  types  of  navigators  have  their  strengths 
and  their  weaknesses.  Men  of  the  accepting 
temperament,  who  are  entirely  content  with 
time-honored  forms  of  thought  spend  no  energy 
on  new  interpretations  and  so  seem  often  to 
have  more  to  devote  to  mystic  devoutness,  to 
evangelistic  effort,  to  ecclesiastical  organization. 
From  the  conservative  wings  of  all  our  churches 


are  drawn  many  of  our  indefatigable  mission¬ 
aries  at  home  and  abroad.  Men  of  the  question¬ 
ing-  temperament,  who  are  always  exploring  for 
fresh  aspects  of  truth,  often  come  closer  to  the 
average  outsider,  seem  to  him  more  human, 
enter  into  the  non-ecclesiastica!  movements  of 
the  community,  have  access  to  circles  where 
their  brethren  would  not  feel  at  home,  and  con¬ 
serve  and  win  to  the  Church  many  who  would 
not  be  other  wise  reached  and  held.  The  great 
weakness  of  the  conservative  is  usually  a  narrow 
intolerance  of  those  whose  views  he  does  not 
approve,  and  a  tendency  to  call  his  opponents 
dishonest  in  remaining  within  churches  while 
they  are  doing  their  best  to  revise  their  creeds 
and  amend  their  constitutions.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  weakness  of  the  liberal  is  usually  intellectual 
prideTwKIcff  Belittles  the  mentality  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  a  tendency  to  stress  negations  which 
pain  sincerely  believing  folk.  Both  need  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  convictions  which  we  share  in  com¬ 
mon  and  to  respect  each  other  as  sincere,  honest, 
and  earnest  fellow-members  of  the  one  Body  of 
Christ. 

The  way  out  of  the  present  strife  is  not  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  ecclesiastical  courts.  Votes  of  General 
Assemblies  or  General  Conventions  can  never 
settle  questions  of  truth.  Read  Church  history, 
and  you  will  see  that  no  Council  ever  settled 
any  question  of  truth  by  its  decisions.  When  it 


comes  to  determining  what  is  and  what  is  not 
true  any  church  body  will  do  well  to  follow  the 
song  which  Gilbert  puts  into  the  mouths  of  a 
chorus  of  British  lords : 

When  Wellington  thrashed  Bonaparte, 

As  every  child  can  tell. 

The  House  of  Peers  throughout  the  war 
Did  nothing  in  particular, 


/  And  did  it  very  well.  .  . 

And  while  the  House  of  Peers  withholds 
Its  legislative  hand, 

And  noble  statesmen  do  not  itch 
To  interfere  with  matters  which 
They  do  not  understand. 

As  bright  will  shine  Great  Britain’s  rays, 

As  in  King  George’s  glorious  days. 

The  Council  at  Jerusalem  with  its  compro¬ 
mise  settled  nothing  in  that  conflict  of  opinion 
in  the  apostolic  church.  Very  solemnly  it  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  its  members, 
Christians  should  refrain  from  things 
I  strangled.  But  what  Christian  today  cares 
I  .whether  the  chicken  or  turkey  which  he  eats 
!  has  had  its  neck  wrung  or  its  head  chopped  off? 
We  have  to  trust  truth  to  prove  itself;  and  in 
that  instance  the  truth  that  circumcision  was 
not  a  Christian  essential  gradually  won  the  as¬ 
sent  of  the  Church.  That  Council  very  wisely 


turned  its  attention  and  the  attention  of  the 
Church  to  the  work  of  spreading  the  Kingdom. 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  today  for  all  ecclesias¬ 
tical  bodies  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  urgent 
need  of  the  world  for  the  Gospel  and  to  lead 
ministers  and  people  in  an  aggressive  campaign 
to  make  Christ  really  Lord  and  Saviour  of  man¬ 
kind.  If  certain  points  now  under  discussion 
shall  prove  to  be  of  worth  in  bringing  Christ 
home  to  men’s  consciences,  if  further  scholarly 
investigation  tends  to  establish  their  credibility, 
they  will  take  care  of  themselves.  If  they  should 
turn  out,  like  circumcision,  to  be  religiously  un¬ 
important,  men  will  think  as  they  like  about 
them  and  they  will  cease  to  be  divisive  and  vex¬ 
atious  issues. 

When  one  looks  out  upon  a  world  which  has 
I  been  almost  ruined  for  lack  of  spiritual  forces 
to  control  its  enormously  augmented  physical 
powers,  when  one  reads  in  book  after  book  the 
wistfulness  of  our  age  for  faith  in  God,  when 
one  sees  the  desperate  need  of  men  and  women 
for  convictions  which  enlighten  and  fortify  con- 
!  science  and  fit  them  to  be  thoughtful  and  faith¬ 
ful  husbands  and  wives,  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  citizens  and  friends,  earners  and  spend¬ 
ers,  and  when  one  regards  the  Church  as  the 
institution  charged  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
to  supply  these  patent  necessities,  one  is  both 
weary  and  heart-sick  of  this  wrangling  among 


/Christian  brethren.  It  is  folly  to  contemplate 
breaking  up  existing  communions  when  we  al¬ 
ready  have  far  too  many  denominations,  and 
when  we  ought  to  be  uniting  our  Protestant 
forces  in  order  effectively  to  do  our  work  both 
in  this  country  and  on  mission  fields.  If  we  can¬ 
not  tolerate  wide  differences  of  opinion  in  our 
organizations  and  work  harmoniously  with  men 
more  conservative  or  more  radical  than  we,  how 
can  we  expect  to  get  on  with  our  fellow-church¬ 
men  in  a  fellowship  which  must  go  yet  further 
in  its  comprehensiveness? 

The  truths  by  which  men  live  and  work  and 
bring  up  their  families  and  fulfil  their  civic  du¬ 
ties  and  meet  joy  and  sorrow  and  death  are  not 
many.  Jesus  was  bold  enough  to  think  that  ail 
the  truth  we  needed  to  live  and  die  by  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  Himself:  “I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life.”  It  is  not  the  number  of  things 
about  Christ  which  we  believe  that  counts,  but 
/  the  genuineness  and  intensity  with  which  we 
believe  in  and  appropriate  Him.  Happily  today 
there  are  few  adventitious  inducements  which 
lead  men  into  the  ministry  or  the  membership 
of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  we  can  take  it  for 
granted  that  most  ministers  and  most  members 
of  the  Church  sincerely  wish  to  serve  Jesus 
Christ.  There  is  certainly  more  than  enough 
for  everyone  of  us  to  do  in  furthering  His  cause, 
and  bringing  Him  in  His  fulness  to  the  minds 


and  consciences  of  our  generation.  While  as 
courteous  Christian  brethren  we  wish  to  respect 
one  anotherJs  feelings,  our  main  concern  cannot 
be  so  to  work  that  we  do  not  offend  fellow- 
churchmen,  but  so  to  work  that  we  extend  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ.  Our  first  interest  is  not  the 
peace  but  the  usefulness  of  the  Church;  and 
that  usefulness  will  be  seriously  impaired  if  any 
of  the  navigators  of  the  ship  are  not  allowed  to 
remain  on  board.  What  is  wanted  is  kindly  and 
cordial  tolerance  of  one  another— and  tnat 
means  tolerance  even  of  those  who  seem  to  us 
bizarre  in  their  methods  and  mudoled  in  their 
.  thinking— and  a  passionate  concentration  of 

mind  and  heart  on  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  resolve 
so  to  navigate  the  ship  of  the  Church  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  His  -Spirit,  that  she  shall  not  only 
weather  this  storm  and  keep  all  her  present 
crew,  but  find  thousands  of  all  types  of  mind 
and  temperament  crowding  to  enlist  under  her 
Captain  for  the  adventure  on  which  He  and  we 
all  have  embarked— the  voyage  of  discovering 
a  new  world  after  His  own  heart. 
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Praises  “Our  Baptist  Brother” 
as  an  Impressive  Advocate 
of  Christianity. 


CRITICIZES  ONE  SERMON 


"Shall  the  Fundamentalists 
Win?”  Says  the  Report,  Was 
Ill-Chosen  and  Provocative. 


DOUBTS  ASSEMBLY'S  POWER 


lecommen'ds  Inquiry  Into  Its  Right 
In  Relation  to  Doctrine — Vote 
on  Report  Feb.  4. 


The  special  committee  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York  charged  with  the 
investigation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
Emerson  Foadick’s  Sunday  morning  ser¬ 
mons  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
made  a  report  yesterday  which  exon¬ 
erated  Dr.  Fosdlck  and  the  Session  of 
the  First  Church  of  all  charges  and  im¬ 
plications  that  Dr.  Fosdick  had  preached 
heretical  sermons  from  the  First  Church 
pulpit.  The  report  was  made  to  the 
Presbytery  at  a  meeting  in  the  audito¬ 
rium  of  the  First  Church.  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Eleventh  Street.  It  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  on  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  4. 

Despite  his  vindication  on  the  larger 
questions  Involved,  Dr.  Fosdick  was  ad¬ 
versely  criticized  in  the  report  for  the 
sermon  he  preached  in  1922  under  the 
itle  of  “Shall  the  Fundamentalists 
~  '•  This  was  the  sermon  that  pre- 

fhe  prosper  sitnoUnt. 


PRESBYTERYINQIHRY 
CLEARS  DR.  F0SD1CK1 

Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  4. 

by  the  pastors  and  elders  of  the  church. 
The  statement  was  signed  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  George  Alexander  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Guthrie  Speers,  the  Pastors, 
and  by  Henry  N.  Tlfft,  Clerk  of  the 
Session;  was  dated  Dec.  11,  1023.  and 
was  addressed  to  Dr.  Work  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee. 

The  Session  said  In  part: 

■‘To  the  specific  question  asked,  among 
many  others,  by  your  committee—  How 
were  the  elders  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  Impressed  by  the  sermon  en¬ 
titled.  "Shall  the  Fundamentalists 
Win?1'  ’—It  is  not  easy  to  make  definite 
answer.  The  members  of  session  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing  their  own  thinking 
and  their  reactions  to  the  sermon  in 
question  were  not  identical.  We  can 
only  indicate  their  general  consensus  or 

^‘l^We  applaud  the  motive  which 
prompted  this  sermon  and  its  purpose, 
which  was.  as  indicated  by  the  text,  to 
inculcate  the  duty  of  mutual  tolerance 
while  waiting  for  God  in  His  provi¬ 
dence  and  by  His  spirit  to  decide  ques¬ 
tions  in  dispute.  -  ...  ..  a 

"2.  It  seemed  to  us.  however,  that  the 
title  of  the  sermon  was  ill-chosen  and 
provocative.  It  sounded  more  like  a 
challenge  to  battle  than  a  plea  for  har¬ 
mony  and  peace.  Nevertheless,  we  made 
due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the 
preacher  had  been  aroused  bv  a  theo¬ 
logical  controversy  then  acute  in  another 
communion.  ,,  ,  . 

"3.  The  sermon  itself  seemed  to  us 
open  to  misunderstanding  and  criticism, 
for  the  reason  that  while  the  preacher 
presented  two  extreme  views  on  several 
points  of  Christian  doctrine  and  did  not 
clearly  define  his  own  position  with  re¬ 
gard  to  them,  his  hearers  mieht  not 
unreasonably  infer  that  he  was  person¬ 
ally  committed  to  all  the  advanced  opin¬ 
ion's  for  which  he  asked  toleration. 

“A  Regrettable  Incident.’' 

"4.  As  a  session,  and  individually,  we 
disclaim  any  responsibility  for  the  wide 
circulation  of  the  sermon  in  slightly 
altered  form  and  with  a  challenging 
foreword  inviting  attention  to  the  fact 
that  such  a  sermon  could  be  preached 
In  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  This 
was  done  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
of  .us  and  by  a  person  to  us  unknown. 

"The  members  of  session  deeply  de¬ 
plore  the  distress  thus  given  to  many 
devout  souls  who  had  to  judge  the 
preacher  by  the  printed  sermon  instead 
of  ludffing  the  sermon  by  what  they 
knew  of  the  preacher.  To  the  elders 
and  congregation  of  the  First  Church 
ft  was  not  an  isolated  utterance,  but  a 
regrettable  Incident  in  the  ministry  of 
one  whom  they  had  learned  to  love  and 
honor  for  his  loyalty  to  Ch*-‘st  and  his 
mlritual  power 


that  occasion  hBs  been  given  for  unresi 
and  conflict  in  thelChureh  which  is  dea 
to  us,  we  desire  u>  emphasize  the  fae 
that  the  sermon  lrd  question  was  excepJ 
tional.  The  p  reddling  in  the  Firs' 
Church  is  ordinarily  uncontroverr 

_ L  I ..  ..  i  _  I  ..  .1  i.  n  J  .  C  i  V 


men  IS  oruuwniy  uutwmuvciaioi. 

rening,  inspiring  and  full  of  the  spirit] 
of  the  Gospel.  Ill  is  devoid  of  sensa¬ 
tionalism  and  deals  almost  exclusively 
with  the  great  theikies  of  evangelical  re- 
'.igion— the  reality  A>f  God.  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  His  incarnation,  sinlessness  and 
icarious  sacrifice.  His  resurrection  from 

the  dead  and  His  indwelling  in  be-  -  -  -  - 

lievers;  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  the  call  I  sacrificial  savlorhooc 
to  repentance,  the  [necessity  for  a  new  i  and  triumphant  life, 
birth  and  the  beauty  of  the  new  life  in  ,  ship,  and  the  indispi 
rim  Snirit."  I  message  to  mankind. 

Spirit  I  believe  the  f< 
Dr.  FoedicU’s  Statement.  • 


the  gospel,  but  one  of 
and  sacred  privileges 
ties  which  our  evan* 
claimed  for  themselve 
gloriously  used. 

"Personally  I  have 
an  emasculated  ChH 
nudes  the  Gospel  o! 
elements,  Its  redeemh 
eternal  hopes.  I  belle 
God  revealed  In  Chris- 
ent  activity  and  em 
achieve  his  purposes 
men :  I  believe  in  Ch 


the  claims  of  the  ChV  tlan  religion. 
*  *  ■  It  is  our  conclus  on  that  these 


The  committee  also  included  in  its  re¬ 
port  the  following  statement  from  Dr. 
Fosdick,  dated  Dec.  28.  1923.  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Dr.  Work : 

•  I  welcome  the  opportunity  which  the 
appolnment  of  your  committee  affords 
me  to  express  my  attitude  toward  the 
theological  controversy  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  which,  in  part  at  least, 
has  centred  in  me. 

"For  many  months  now  I  have  been 
the  object  of  attack  and  until  this  letter 
I  have  made  no  public  reply.  Nor  do  I  _ 
write  this  in  a  controversial  mood.  Any  I  i 
gentleman  dislikes  to  be  a  cause  of  dis-  t«e 
turbance  In  a  neighbor's  household,  and  prp.i 
as  an  ordained  minister  of  another  de¬ 
nomination  preaching  in  a  Presbyterian 
pulpit  I  am  profoundly  sorry  that  con¬ 
tention  has  arisen  because  of  me.  tor 
this  reason  I  already  hkve  resigned  my 
position  there  only  because  of  the  unani¬ 
mous  desire  of  the  church’s  session  and 
their  insistence  that  withdrawal  would 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

"In  spite  of  sharp  differences 
opinion  between  two  prevalent  schools 
of  theological  thought,  and  in  spite  of 
the  unmistakable  fact  that  I  am 
mitted  to  the  side  called  liberal,  I 
fess  that  I  have  been  suprised  at  the 
misinterpretation  of  my  position  which 
has  been  spread  broadcast.  If  I  did  not 
regard  myself  as  an  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tian  I  certainly  should  not  be  preaching 
in  an  evangelical  pulpit.  Nor  was  there 
ever  a  day  when  one  in  earnest  about 
his  faith  would  wish  his  unqualified 
Christian  allegiance  to  be  more  manifest 
than  now.  These  are  days  when  the 
Christian  faith  is  being  resolutely  as- 


siUlecl,“when‘ materialistic  naturalism  is  J®t *** 

presenting  a  perilous  Problem  when  Chrisf  set  us  free, 
many  are  in  doubt,  when  Christianity 
faces  alike  one  of  its  supreme  crises 
and  supreme  opportunities.  These  are 
davs  when  every  man  who  seriously  and 
deeply  believes  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  wants  to  be  counted  on  that  side 
and  not  on  any  other.  It  goes  hard 
with  me,  therefore,  to  find  myself  and 
whatever  influence  I  may  possess  rated 
as  against  things  I  really  am  for  and 
for  things  I  really  am  against. 

"I  am  in  the  ministry  of  the  evangel¬ 
ical  churches  because  I  belong  there  and 
nowhere  else  —  reared  in  evangelical 
Christianity,  converted  in  it  convinced 
of  it.  and  ready  to  live  and  die  for  it. 

The  liberty  I  claim  to  think  through  the 
gospel  in  terms  real  and  cogent  in  our 
wn  time  is,  I  am  sure,  not  a  denial  of 


Nor,  as  I  understand  it.  are  those  who 
liktj  me  are  called  Liberals.  We  are 
men  at  the  centre  of  whose  life  is  a[ 
profound  faith  in  God  revealed  Iri 
Christ  for  man’s  sal  nation,  and  we  ate 
facing  with  passionate  earnestness  tfye 
needs  of  this  disturbed,  doubting  and 
often  wistful  generation,  endeavorln  :, 
as  our  fathers  did  ir  their  days,  to  i  .- 
terpret  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  o  ir 
own;  time  in  terms  that  our  own  ui  10 
can '  understand. 

The  joy  of  my  ministry  is  now.  \s 
it  always  has  been.,  to  lead  men  I  to 
vital  relationship  with  Jesus  Christ,  to 
bring  them  under  the  spell  of  his  M  s- 
tership,  and  to  inspire  them  to  m  ke 
Him  and  all  that  He  stands  for  do  ai- 
nant  In  the  life  of  the  world.  N«  er 
did  this  ministry  sehm  so  much  w  th 
while!  never  were  itn  fruits  more  nr.  m- 
fest,  land  all  my  days  I  hope  to  ;ve 
*—»»»!¥  to  it  in  the  *  ?edom  with  w  lch 


,ce  with 
hat  de- 
erhuman 
and  its 
Personal 
jmnipres- 
jurces  to 
and  all 
deity,  his 
esurrected 
tful  Lord- 
ess  of  his 
indwelling 
ess  of  sins, 
is  life,  the 
earth,  and 
faith  I  find 
the  objective 
1  men  to  the 
1  and  form  of 
the  progressive 
in  the  history  of 


It  is  our  conclus  on  that  these 
docthines  of  the  Grace  o '  God  through 
Christ  are  receiving  n  w  force  and 
urgency  for  times  like  o»  rs.  •  •  •  The 
coni  nittee  is  deeply  impi  issed  by  what 
we  lave  learned  of  the 
public  proclamation  of  tl 
Fir;  t  Church. 


the  redeemed  and 
triumph  of  righteoun 
the  life  everlasting, 
n  the  Scriptures  s 
(>f  my  ministry  is  to 
llcriptures  as  the  stai 
lieligious  experience 

aelf-revelatlon  of  Gofli  ...  «.*.  -- 

a.  unique  people,  culr  linating  in  Christ. 
To  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  with 
such  elements  of  abiding  experience  at 
the  heart  of  it  I  am  giving  myself— 
lf-vlng  to  translate  t  into  terms  that 
will  penetrate  the  intelligence  and  chal¬ 
lenge  the  conscience  of  the  oncoming 
generation.  . 

'  am  not,  there!’ ire,  an  enemy  of 
Gospel  of  Chris  ,  a  denier  of  the 
K.^found  experience:  and  convictions 

which  in  all  ages  hi  ,ve  been  the  glory 
of:  the  Church,  the  substance  of  her 
crcieds,  and  the  source  of  her  power. 


High  Praise  For  Di  . 


i’ew  such  challepgir  g  voices  have 


Fosdick. 


city  in  defense 
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Found  Lette 
The  1  committee 
certain  solemnit; 
about  'the  confes:  i 
in  Dr  Fosdlck's  li 
Stud  of  the  pre 
in  th  First  Chu 

went  n,  |  has  com  - 

Dr.  1  sdick  is  proclaiming  ci¬ 
trine  f  ijrace”  regularly  ?oi 
pulpit 

"We  believe,”  tide  report  w 
"that  hey  (doctrines  of  f  -a< 
being  roclalrned  with  powei  ai 
manna  that  is  r-  .ducing  >  n  ' 
impres  on  (upot  pirt  of  n? 
sons  \  io  Bn  >wn  cart  “*■ 


mpresslvc. 
that  It  /four 
1  imprfessi\  ness 
.’  a  main’s 
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that 
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evefr  been  heard  in  this 
religion.  There  is  nc 
tiohalism  In  the  sermt 
serious,  studied,  affirm 
ious  truth,  intended  t( 
th'at  they  cannot  live 
world  without  God  and-  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  •  •  •  In  our  ludgment 
there  can  be  no  mistake  concerning 
the  tremendous  challenge  of  this  voice 
in  the  pulpit  to  a  generation  that  tends 
tb  play  fast  and  loose  with  religion. 
The  arrest  of  thought  that  has  been 
produced  on  religious  subjects  in  this 
treat  and  careless  city  is  a  fact  that 
fannot  be  gainsaid." 

Regretting  that  It  had  to  qualify  its 
/praise  of  Dr.  Fosdick  with  adverse 
'criticism,  the  committee  went  on : 

I  "It  is  inevitable  that  mistakes 
judgment  and  emphasis  will  occur  in  a 
'ministry  such  as  we  have  described.  It 
Is  the  belief  of  this  committee  that  mis¬ 
takes  have  occurred." 

The  committee  said  it  agreed  with  the 
session  of  the  First  Church  that  Dr. 
Fosdlck’s  sermon,  "Shall  the  Funda¬ 
mentalists  Win?"  was  "captioned  by  ar 
objectionable  and  challenging  title,  that 
tended  to  contention  and  strife,  and  that 
it  was  open  to  wide  misunderstanding. 
It  also  regretted  the  wide  circulation 
given  to  the  sermon. 

"We  go  further  to  say,"  went  on  the 
committee,  "that  while  we  are  sure  that 
the  preaching  and  teaching  In  the  First 
Church  has  never  spoken  ahy  denial  of 
the  Church’s  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth 
of  our  Lord,  it  i3  our  judgment  that  the 
manner  in  which  this  subject  was  dealt 
with  in  the  sermon  mentioned,  is  open  to 
painful  misconstruction  and  just  objec- 

"The  real  crux  of  this  situation,  the 
committee  feels,”  its  report  continued, 
"lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  accustomed  to  a  ministry  that 
recognizes  the  obligation  of  ordination 
vows.  This  is  the  genius  and  method 
of  our  system  of  government,  and 
cannot,  safely  be  ignored.  •  *  *  It 
natural  that  a  church,  const  tuted  as  the 
Presbyter/ian  Church  Is,  should  insist 
upon  the  'recognition  of  this  fact. 

“‘It  is  therefore  the  judgment  of  this 
commltte/e  that  this  conception  of  an  ob¬ 
ligation  7 to  the  denomination  must  be 
fairly  m/et  by  a  member  of  another  de- 
nomlna  idn  who  Is  Invited  to  minister 
statedl  in  one  our  pulpits. 

C>  nmittee’s  Recommendations. 

Stat:  g  that  it  would  continue  its  work 
on,  I  and  3  uld  make  a  further  report  if  the 
are  I  Presl  :ery  wished,  the  committee  closed 
in  a  Its  n  srt  with  the  following  recommen- 


of  the  preaching  and  teaching  in  the 
First  Church  of  New  York,  and  that  li 
expresses  its  confident  expectation  that 
our  brother  of  another  denomination 
who  enjoys  the  freedom  of  this  pulpit 
will  labor  unceasingly  and  In  all  good  I 
conscience  to  promote  the  gospel  and 
the  spread  of  evangelical  truth. 

"Second— The  Presbytery  expresses  its 
confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Session 
of  the  First  Church,  and  particularly  In 
the  wisdom  and  devotion  of  our  beloved 
brother,  the  Rev.  George  Alexander. 
D.  D..  pastor  of  the  First  Church.  The 
Presbytery  further  records  it  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  statement  of  the  Session 
as  to  its  understanding  of  the  duty  of 
Sessions  In  safeguarding  the  preaching 
and  teaching  of  the  pulpit,  in  accordance 
with  the  dostrinal  standards  of  our 
church.  , 

"Third—1 The  Presbytery  holds  Itself  in 
readiness  to  receive  further  reports  on 
this  subject,  and  to  take  further  steps 
in  relation  to  it,  as  occasion  may  re¬ 
quire. 

"Fourth.  The  Presbytery  affirms  ID 
belief  in  the  Bible  as  the  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  in  all 
the  doctrines  of  grace  and  salvation  that 
belong  to  evangelical  Christianity.  The 
Presbytery  further  declares  that  it  sor¬ 
rows  deeply  over  controversy  and  strife, 
and  that  it  is  its  desire  and  Intention  to 
address  Itself  to  prayer  and  the  ministry 
of  the  Word,  to  the  building  up  of  our 
churches,  to  the  work  of  evangelism, 
soul-wlnnlng  and  social  welfare  in  this 
great  city,  and  to  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  at  home  and 
abroad.” 


Discussion  Postponed. 

Decision  to  postpone  discussion  of  the 
report  to  Feb.  4  was  made  on  a  motion 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  meet¬ 
ing  yesterday  was  so  large  that  it  had 
to  be  held  in  the  church  proper  Instead 
of  the  chapel.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
seventeen  years  that  the  Presbytery  had 
had  to  meet  in  the  church  itself.  About 
200  ministers  and  fifty  elders  partici¬ 
pated  as  voters,  while  about  130  persons, 
mostly  ministers  from  neighboring  pres- 
bvteries,  sat  in  the  galleries.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Howard  Duffleld,  moderator  of  the  . 
Presbytery  and  a  pastor-emeritus  of  j 
First  Church,  presided.  1 

If  the  Presbytery  adopts  the  Fosdick 
report  It  will  go  to  the  next  General 
Assembly,  In  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  next 
May.  Before  the  report  was  :  ad  yes¬ 
terday  the  Presbytery  approved  an 
overture  handed  down  from  the  last 
General  Assembly,  permitting  ministers 
from  other  denominations  to  be  stated 
supplies  in  Presbyterian  churches  when 
the  Presbytery  approves  such  a  course. 
This  overture  was  aimed  at  Dr.  Fosdick 
when  originally  introduced  at  Indian¬ 
apolis.  but  was  amended  to  its  present 
form  by  making  the  retention  of  such 
"stated  supplies1’  dependent  on  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Presbytery.  The  Presby-  , 
tery  yesterday  postponed  action  till  its  | 
next  meeting  on  an  overture  from  the  i 
Presbytery  of  Lamed,  Kan.,  a:.klng  that 
the  Presbyterian  boards  and  agencies ' 


be  moved  away  from  New  York  because 
of  the  New  York  Presbytery  s  willful 
d?.“‘  Preshvterv  state,  that  it  disregard'  of  the  direct  command  ot  the 
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What  Are  the  Modernists  Trying  to  Do  ? 

“ Let  your  loins  be  girded  about  and  your  lamps  burning,  and  be  ye 
yourselves  like  unto  men  looking  for  their  Lord."  Luke  12:35-36. 

PERHAPS  as  good  a  way  as  any  other  to  begin  the  subject 
of  the  morning,  “What  is  Modern  Christianity  Trying 
to  Do?”  is  to  state  at  the  outset  some  things  which  it  is  NOT 
trying  to  do. 

It  is,  first  of  all,  not  trying  to  make  men  believe  less  than 
they  used  to  believe.  It  is  not  trying  to  minimize  and  devital¬ 
ize  faith.  It  does  not  seek  to  undermine  faith  in  the  Bible,  or 
faith  in  God,  or  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  or  faith  in  man  or  in 
salvation,  or  faith  in  conversion,  or  faith  in  the  hereafter,  or 
faith  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  About  no  one  of  these  great 
realities  with  which  human  happiness  and  human  conduct  and 
human  destiny  are  so  vitally  related,  is  modernism  merely  neg¬ 
ative.  Modern  Christianity  is  aiming  not  at  negation  and  at¬ 
tenuation,  but  at  enrichment,  enlargement  and  positiveness. 

No  man  realizes  more  deeply  than  the  intelligent  modem- 
minded  Christian  that  mere  negation  does  not  represent  gain, 
but  loss— tiiat  man  does  not  live  by  negation,  but  by  affirma¬ 
tion.  Positive  faith  is  the  true  bread  of  the  soul.  The  world 
is  never  going  to  get  anywhere  on  the  strength  of  what  it  does 
not  believe.  If  I  could  be  persuaded  that  our  inherited  inter¬ 
pretations  of  theology  and  religious  thinking  were  really  fuller 
and  larger  of  spiritual  content  for  the  human  mind  than  those 
newer  concepts  which  have  grown  up  out  of  the  living  and 
striving  of  the  modern  world,  out  of  the  collective  experience 
of  the  last  century,  I,  with  all  my  heart,  should  espouse  the 
old  as  against  the  new. 

I  look  out  at  the  general  life  of  my  age,  over  against  the 
life  of  ages  past,  and  in  every  other  sphere  of  human  activity 
and  endeavor  I  arn  sure  that  I  see  a  great  big  positive  gain. 
Take,  for  instance,  human  history.  It  is  not  seventy-five  years 
since,  in  the  mind  of  most  men,  the  earth  was  but  six  thousand 
years  old.  John  Ruskin,  liberal  and  constructive  thinker  that 
he  was,  in  bringing  his  indictment  against  the  civilization  of 
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his  day,  cries  aloud :  “Six  thousand  years  have  we  been  build- 
ing  and  have  we  not  learned  to  build ;  and  six  thousand  years 
have  we  been  weaving,  but  we  have  not  learned  to  clothe  the 
naked;  and  six  thousand  years  have  we  been  cultivating,  and 
yet  we  have  not  learned  to  feed  the  hungry.”  My  grandfather 
and  yours  believed  in  only  six  thousand  years  of  human  history 
on  this  earth,  and  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  they  should  do 
so,  but  modern  knowledge  has  made  six  thousand  years  of  his¬ 
tory  look  like  yesterday.  Six  thousand  years,  instead  of  being 
the  limit  of  man’s  actual  contact  with  existence  in  the  world, 
is  only  a  very  brief  span  in  the  life  of  this  ancient  human  race. 
Modern  knowledge  has  dug  back  and  back  into  the  traces  of 
the  past  until  we  have  a  great  fund  of  information  about  how 
men  were  living  and  what  they  were  thinking  and  doing  and 
believing  and  what  they  were  seeing  twenty-five  thousand 
years  ago,  and  many  traces  of  what  men  were  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  farther  back  we 
go,  the  more  it  looks  as  if  human  history,  instead  of  begin¬ 
ning  in  perfection  and  falling  from  an  infinite  heignt,  had 
begun  in  lowliness  and  had  been  slowly  working  toward  some¬ 
thing  higher. 

Human  history  is  a  perfectly  stupendous  thing  in  our 
minds  compared  to  what  it  was  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who 
gave  our  dogmatic  statements  of  religious  belief.  Human  his¬ 
tory,  to  the  modern  mind,  compared  to  the  mind  of  yesterday,  is 
like  the  whole  Rocky  Mountain  range  to  Connecticut  Hill 
over  yonder. 

The  writer  of  the  story  of  the  ark  had  a  very  limited  con¬ 
cept  of  the  richness  of  life  on  the  globe.  He  tells  about  a 
boat,  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  eighty-seven 
wide,  and  fifty-two  high,  that  held  two  of  every  living  creature 
on  the  globe,  and  supposedly  enough  food  along  for  a  year’s 
time,  and  up  until  well  into  the  last  century  the  popular  mind 
of  Christendom  did  not  question  the  historical  accuracy  of  the 
story  of  the  ark ;  but  over  in  Asia  an  American  expedition  has, 
within  a  few  months’  time,  dug  up  the  skeleton  of  a  creature 
seventy-five  feet  long,  and  a  dozen  such  creatures  would  have 
sunk  the  ark.  Of  course  we  know  that  such  creatures  were 
gone  from  the  earth  long  before  the  supposed  days  of  the  ark— 
but  the  writer  of  this  story  never  dreamed  that  such  expres- 
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sions  of  life  had  ever  beer,  here,  and  science  today  has  named 
twenty-five  thousand  vertebrate  animals,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  kinds  of  invertebrates,  and  three  hundred 
thousand  kinds  of  vegetable  life,  and  every  day  marks  new  dis¬ 
coveries  about  the  infinite  variety  and  diversity  of  living 
things. 

We  believe  infinitely  more  about  life  than  our  ancestors 
did.  The  same  American  expedition  that  has  just  found  the 
seventy-five  foot  skeleton  has  made  a  discovery  of  dinosaur 
eggs  which  in  comparison  makes  the  ancient  joke  about  the 
antiquity  of  Chinese  eggs  a  thing  of  the  past.  Eggs  now  must 
be  ten  million  years  old  really  to  impress  us. 

What  a  little  world  the  people  lived  in  who,  for  instance, 
wrote  the  Athanasian  Creed!  Why,  a  thousand  years  after¬ 
ward,  the  men  of  Columbus’  day  got  a  thousand  miles  off  from 
the  coast  of  Spain,  and  were  perfectly  sure  that  they  had  come 
to  the  end  of  its  waters.  They  did  not  dream  that,  stretching 
out  before  them  were  yet  twenty  thousand  miles  more  of 
earth  than  they  yet  knew  about, —whole  really  unknown  con¬ 
tinents  and  seas. 

Every  modern  discovery,  every  achievement  of  science, 
has  tended  to  put  things  on  a  bigger  scale  than  antiquity  ever 
for  one  moment  imagined.  To  the  men  of  Bible  times  the 
earth  was  the  center  of  everything.  Sun,  moon  and  stars  were 
little  attendants  upon  the  earth.  The  firmament,  not  very  far 
up,  was  a  kind  of  inverted  saucer.  Heaven  lay  on  the  upper 
side  and  earth  underneath.  Here  was  the  earth,— big,  central, 
important ;  but  today,  if  the  sun  were  represented  by  an  orange, 
the  earth  would  be  a  grain  of  sand,  revolving  about  that  orange 
twenty-one  feet  away,  and  the  nearest  known  star  would  be 
another  grain  of  sand  four  miles  off,  and  we  are  now  told  of 
stars  not  only  greater  than  our  sun,  but  so  vast  that  they  could 
not  be  gotten  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  Last  Friday 
night  we  were  reading  of  the  discovery  of  an  entirely  new  uni¬ 
verse,  one  million  light-years  off.  Light  travels  at  a  speed  of 
something  like  twelve  times  around  the  earth  in  a  second,  and 
the  light  of  this  new  universe  we  now  see  has  been  on  its  wa y 
to  us  just  a  million  years.  The  most  distant  heavenly  bodies 
known  prior  to  this  are  only  about  two  hundred  fifty  thousand 
light-years  away.  It  takes  an  infinitely  greater  God,  to  be  in 
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and  through  and  over  this  inconceivably  greater  universe,— 
greater  in  mass  and  time  and  distance  than  anything  our 
fathers  ever  imagined. 

Yes,  I  say  history  is  greater,  creation  is  greater,  life  is 
greater,  science  is  greater,  knowledge  about  thousands  of  re¬ 
alities  is  greater,  accurate,  usable  knowledge  about  the  laws  of 
the  universe  is  greater.  And  with  that  larger  knowledge  we 
are  doing  every  day  vastly  greater  things  in  medicine,  and  in¬ 
dustry,  in  invention,  in  psychology,  in  government  and 
education  than  anybody  in  the  world  could  have  im¬ 
agined  only  two  centuries  back.  Why  should  religious  expe¬ 
rience  and  knowledge  alone  remain  fixed  and  stationary  in  ihe 
midst  of  such  an  advancing  array  of  larger  facts? 

A  God  who  seems  to  say  one  thing  in  a  printed  message 
and  another  thing  in  the  rocks  and  the  stars  and  he  blazing 
facts  of  science,  is  a  God  who  contradicts  human  experience, 
and  the  modern  man’s  effort  to  interpret  religious  belief  in 
somewhat  different  and  larger  terms  than  those  of,. say,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  or  our  own  Confession  of  Faith,  is  not  an 
effort  to  get  men  believing  less  about  God,  but  more.  The 
trouble  with  the  God  and  the  Bible  and  the  religion  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century,  to  which  our  fundamentalists  are  de¬ 
termined  to  make  us  all  turn  round  and  march  backward,  is 
that  they  are  all  conceived  in  terms  that  are  just  not  big  enough 
to  cover  all  the  known  facts.  The  modern  man  wants  an  idea 
of  God  and  religion  vast  enough  to  take  in  this  whole  colossal 
reality  that  we  call  time  and  space  and  creation,  and  any 
theory  of  the  Bible  and  of  religion  which,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  falls  short  of  all  the  known  facts  is  necessarily  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  demands  of  an  informed  ano  honest  mine ,  and 
modernism  in  the  church  of  today  is  simply  an  honest  effort  to 
interpret  life  and  religion  in  terms  broad  enough  to  save  re¬ 
ligion  from  degenerating  into  superstition — broaa  enough  to 
have  room  for  all  sincere  and  reverent  effort  that  expresses  it¬ 
self  in  making  men  wiser  and  freer  and  happier,  sanctified,  as 
it  deserves  to  be  sanctified,  with  the  blessed  name  of  faith; 
broad  enough  to  make  reason  and  science  the  friends  of  re¬ 
ligion  instead  of  enemies  of  religion. 

No,  no,  the  modernist  is  asking  no  man  on  this  earth  to 
believe  less  than  the  inherited  credal  statements  of  Christianity 
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assert.  He  fronts  the  world  of  today  with  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  and  vast  affirmation  which  the  heart  of  man  has  ever 
conceived.  As  another  has  said  with  sober  truth :  “Modern¬ 
ism  goes  to  lengths  and  depths  of  conviction  and  adventure 
which  make  the  orthodoxy  of  yesterday  look  like  cowardice. 

Its  conception  of  Jesus  is  higher  by  heaven’s  distance  than  that 
of  orthodoxy.  Its  belief  in  the  Bible  is  infinitely  more  pro¬ 
found  than  that  of  the  fundamentalists.  Its  God  is  a  real  and 
genuine  God,  beside  whom  the  God  of  traditionalism  is  a  tribal 
monarch.  Its  anticipation  of  the  goal  toward  which  this  world 
is  moving  is  one  which  involves  the  personal  presence  of  Jesus 
in  a  form  more  intimate,  more  controlling,  more  really  objec¬ 
tive  than  it  has  ever  entered  the  heart  of  the  milleniaiist  to  con¬ 
ceive.  And  as  for  the  virgin  birth,  the  reverent  and  sensitive 
spirit  among  the  modernists  sees  depths  of  beauty  and  revela¬ 
tion  in  that  story  which  are  forever  shut  away  from  the  eyes 
of  the  miracle  worshiper.  Modernism  is  not  less  than  funda¬ 
mentalism  ;  it  is  infinitely  more.  It  is  not  a  denial  of  funda¬ 
mentalism  ;  it  is  the  displacement  of  it  by  convictions  far  more 
fundamental  and  vast.” 

The  modernist  has  not  lost  faith  in  miracles.  To  him  the 
whole  blazing  universe  is  an  infinite  miracle  with  which  he 
stands  forever  face  to  face.  If  he  is  no  longer  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  story  of  God  opening  up  the  Red  Sea  that  a 
handful  of  Israelites  should  go  through  on  dry  land,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  his  mind  is  occupied  with  the  present  throwing  back  of 
the  vast  seas  of  ignorance  and  superstition  which  for  untold 
ages  have  blocked  the  way  to  the  promised  land,  that  the  whole 
human  family  may  be  led  in  by  the  power  of  God  to  the  land  of 
light  and  liberty.  There  are,  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  to  the  modern  mind,  no  miracles  so  astounding,  so  flash¬ 
ing  with  light  on  the  character  and  purpose  and  mind  and 
heart  of  the  great,  good  God  back  of  this  universe,  that  for  one 
moment  compare  with  the  miracles  of  modern  science  which 
are  saying  to  diseases  that  have  preyed  upon  the  human  race : 
“Go  hence  forever !”  And  typhoid,  and  diphtheria,  and  cholera, 
and  yellow  fever,  and  Bright’s  disease,  and  scarlet  fever,  and 
pellagra,  and  tuberculosis, —the  whole  hideous  pack  of  raven¬ 
ous  enemies  that  have  fed  upon  our  helpless  humanity  for  un¬ 
told  ages, —are  skulking  away  from  us  forever. 
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I  do  not  care  if  the  sky  rockets  go  out  provided  the  stars 
remain.  Burnt  candles  are  no  loss  to  me  when  the  midday  sun 
is  ablaze.  I  do  not  miss  the  shepherd’s  flute  when  a  whole 
grand  symphony  orchestra  is  filling  the  air  with  glory  upon 
glory  of  sound  and  harmony.  X  will  not  pine  for  an  ox-eart 
when  the  highways  are  open  and  a  speeding  roadster  is  at  my 
own  door  and  the  very  air  above  me  is  mine  to  fly  in  as  the 
birds.  I  can’t  marvel  at  Aaron's  budding  rod  or  Moses’  flow¬ 
ing  rock  while  there  is  a  Burbank  creating  dowers  and  fruits 
such  as  human  eyes  never  before  saw  and  hungry  mouths  never 
before  tasted,  or  while  modern  science  strikes  the  earth  with 
its  wizard  wand  and  out  of  it  pours  forth  rivers  of  gold  oi 
speaks  to  Sahara  and  it  blossoms  like  the  rose.  X  have  no  time 
to  stand  open-mouthed  before  a  floating  ax  when  the  whole  sea 
is  aswarm  with  mighty  iron  ships,  while  the  whole  air  about 
me  is  alive  with  messages  of  truth  and  music  and  beauty  that 
come  from  the  other  side  of  the  continent  or  leaping  like  light 
over  the  mighty  seas. 

Marvelous  things  done,  to  show  the  fullness  and  fore¬ 
thought  of  the  ever-present  God?  Where  is  there  a  marvelous 
thing  recorded  on  ancient  scroll  compared  to  that  amazing 
battle  of  the  raging  midnight  storm  of  last  Thursday  night 
wtien  the  Shenandoah,  bigger  than  the  ark,  was  wrenched 
from  its  moorings  by  the  70-mile  gale,  and  like  a  leaf  snatched 
from  the  bough,  whirled  into  space  ?  And  then,  out  of  the  vast 
murky  nowhere,  high  above  the  reach  of  human  eyes,  came  the 
triumphant  message,  “We  will  ride  out  the  storm.”  Down 
here  on  the  earth,  within  comfortable,  closed  walls,  a  hundred 
thousand  listeners  from  Maine  to  California  were  instantly  in 
on  that  midnight  struggle,  watching  a  contest  that  must  end  in 
tragedy  or  triumph.  Out  of  the  blackness  comes  the  voice, 
“Keep  us  informed  about  the  weather  conditions,”  and  then 
the  joking,  jaunty  gesture  of  an  amazing  soul  unafraid :  “It’s  a 
little  rough  up  here.”  Up  front  Lakehurst  goes  the  earth  cry, 
“We  want  to  help,”  when  again  out  of  the  black  nowhere  flashes 
back,  “You  are  helping.”  Well  did  the  Times  editorial  remark : 
“We 'shall  find  that  peoples  overseas  heard  of  the  Shenandoah’s 
danger.  Jules  Verne,  with  all  his  genius  for  harnessing  science 
to  the  imagination,  never  fancied  multitudes  of  people  wit¬ 
nessing,  through  the  sense  of  hearing,  a  battle  for  life  by  the 
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crew  of  an  airship,  blown  about  in  the  night  by  tempestuous 
winds.  His  fiction  anticipated  wonderful  discoveries  in  aerial 
and  submarine  navigation,  but  the  miracle  of  ‘radio'  was  be¬ 
yond  his  ken.” 

The  modern  man  lose  faith  in  miracles?  When  his  whole 
age  is  filled  with  things  beside  which  arks  and  flowing  rocks 
and  budding  sticks  and  floating  axes  and  perennially  filled 
cruses  and  fire  from  heaven  on  waiting  sacrifices  are  trivial. 

Why!  Who  makes  much  of  a  miracle? 

As  for  me,  I  know  nothing  else  but  miracles. 

To  me,  every  hour  of  the  light  and  dark  is  a  miracle. 

Every  cubic  inch  of  space  is  a  miracle. 

Every  square  yard  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  spread 
with  the  same; 

Every  foot  of  the  interior  swarms  with  the  same ; 

Every  spear  of  grass, — the  frames,  limbs,  organs,  of  men 
and  women,  and  all  that  concerns  them, 

All  these  are  to  me  unspeakably  perfect  miracles. 

To  me  the  sea  is  a  continual  miracle ; 

The  fishes  that  swim,— -the  rocks,— the  motion  of  the 
waves, — the  ships,  with  men  in  them. 

What  stranger  miracles  are  there? 

And  so  1  might  stand  here  for  an  hour,  matching  the  old 
faith  against  the  new,  and  I  make  this  assertion  without  fear 
of  contradiction:  the  modern  man  who  is  reverent  and  wor¬ 
shipful,  who  finds  God  anywhere,  and  believes  that  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  God  is  revealed  through  the  radiant  life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
finds  a  richer  and  fuller  and  more  positive  content  to  every 
religious  idea  which  has  come  down  to  us  than  can  by  any  pos¬ 
sibility  be  expressed  in  the  letter  of  our  inherited  credal  state¬ 
ments.  We  believe  in  a  larger  church,  in  a  larger  Christ,  in  a 
larger  liberty,  in  a  larger  heaven,  in  a  larger  challenge  to  serv¬ 
ice,  in  a  larger  meaning  to  the  cross,  in  a  larger  love  and  larger 
practice  of  prayer  and  faith,  in  a  larger  idea  of  what  is  sacred 
and  divine !  We  do  not  deny  that  under  the  older  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Christianity  there  were  many  true  and  glorious  saints 
of  God.  In  all  ages  there  have  been  Christians  who  were 
better  than  their  theology  and  who  practiced  a  charity  broader 
than  their  intellectual  creeds.  Before  such  lives  every  intelli¬ 
gent  modernist  bows  in  humility  and  gratitude. 
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But  he  average  religious  man  of  yesterday  had  his  holy 
day,  and  his  holy  place,  and  his  holy  book,  and  his  holy  forms, 
and  his  holy  deeds,  and  out  from  these  he  passed  constantly 
into  the  realm  of  the  secular,  where  he  didn't  expect  to  meet 
God  at  all  and  where  he  had  no  real  faith  that  the  law  of  his 
God  would  ever  come  to  reign.  To  the  reverent  modern  man, 
the  Sabbath  and  the  church  and  the  Bible,  and  singing  of 
hymns  and  the  saying  of  prayers,  is  not  less  holy  than  they 
once  were,  but  he  has  caught  the  conviction  that  no  hour  of  the 
week  in  his  life  has  a  right  to  find  him  doing  anything  which  in 
its  nature  contradicts  the  spirit  of  the  Sabbath ;  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  so  to  conduct  a  factory  that  the  very  hum  of  the  wheels 
will  be  as  sacred  as  a  church  anthem ;  and  that  voting  may  be 
as  holy  as  vowing  to  the  Lord.  In  other  words,  he  can't  believe 
in  God  at  all  until  he  is  convinced  that  the  world,  with  all  of  its 
sin  and  -misery  and  ignorance  and  poverty  and  disease  and 
wretchedness,  can  be  saved  and  made  into  an  ever-increasing 
realization  of  that  holy  thing  which  Jesus  Christ  visioned  when 
He  said :  “Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven.”' 

The  preachers  of  the  letter  of  older  ideas  are  ever  at  war 
with  a  growing  humanity  and  a  growing  knowledge  of  the 
world.  They  are  denouncing  this,  that  or  the  other  teacher 
or  bringer  of  good  news  and  putting  in  the  ranks  of  the  damned 
all  who  commit  the  crime  of  using  the  brains  God  has  given 
them.  The  larger  our  modern  knowledge,  the  more  facts  we 
learn,  the  broader  our  hope,  the  brighter  our  outlook,  some¬ 
how  the  more  we  seem  to  the  fundamentalist  to  get  away  from 
religion  and  things  sacred.  They  haven’t  enough  religion  to 
cover  life. 

The  modernist  cries  to  the  patient  scientific  investigator : 
“Hail,  brother  of  Moses  and  Isaiah,  Paul  and  John  on  Patinos, 
work  on,  work  on !  You  can't  find  any  ultimate  fact  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  that  will  not  help  our  faith  in  eternal  righteousness  and 
hasten  the  coming  day  of  the  Lord.  What  is  written  in  the 
stars  and  the  elements  can't  be  less  holy  than  what  is  written 
in  our  sacred  book.  All  truth  is  holy,  and  when  you  have  made 
your  great  discovery,  we  will  find  that  it  can  be  used  by  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  to  help  build  here  on  earth  that  kingdom  for  which 
the  religion  of  yesterday  saw  hope  only  in  the  clouds,  but  which 
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modern  scholarship  has  helped  us  to  discover  that  Jesus  Christ 
looked  for  here  below/’ 

The  theology  of  yesterday  had  no  hope  for  this  world.  It 
was  a  finished  and  dying  world,  from  which  the  most  that  we 
can  hope  for  is  that  some  may  be  snatched  as  a  brand  from 
the  burning,  but  the  world  itself  was  all  soon  going  to  pass 
into  fervent,  melting  heat;  and  the  premillenialists,  the  real 
fundamentalists  of  the  fundamentalists,  without  whose  fiery 
zeal  this  whole  backward  swing  which  threatens  to  disrupt  or¬ 
ganized  Protestantism,  as  it  has  existed  for  four  centuries, 
would  not  have  been  made, — they  are  expecting  this  end  of 
all  things,  probably  tomorrow  morning.  All  the  signs  of  the 
times,  as  they  read  them,  are  ready  for  the  grand  day  upon 
which  they  have  pinned  their  so-called  “blessed  hope”,  when 
the  unredeemed  and  the  unbelievers,  in  the  word  of  the  pre- 
milienarians,  shall  be  cast  out  into  endless  hell,  and  old  earth’s 
career  ended. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Christian  church  has  been  losing 
the  intelligent  working  classes,  been  losing  its  young  college 
people,  has  been  losing  vast  sections  of  people  who  have  gotten 
even  a  glimmering  of  the  kind  of  world  into  which  they  are 
born  ?  And  yet  these  fundamentalists  call  men  like  Dr.  George 
Alexander,  of  New  York,  an  old,  white-haired  saint,  who  has 
given  over  fifty  years  of  faithful  ministry  to  proclaiming  the 
good  news  of  Jesus  Christ,— -men  like  Dr.  Fosdick, — men  like 
those  one  hundred  and  fifty  signers  of  the  mild  affirmation  and 
protest  you  saw  in  the  papers  of  this  last  week  against  the 
dark-age  deliverance  of  our  last  General  Assembly, — “moral 
lepers” !  These  men  are  proclaimed  by  a  Presbyterian  paper 
in  Philadelphia,  “Bolshevists  and  religious  bootleggers”, — 
people  who  won’t  obey  the  laws  of  the  church  simply  because 
they  want  to  make  money  out  of  destroying  the  Church  of  God 
by  preaching  rationalism  and  infidelity. 

No,  no,  my  brethren,  we  are  not  going  to  be  driven  out  by 
abuse,  and  thank  God,  we  have  got  a  big  enough  religion  not 
to  want  to  drive  you  out,  and  God  helping  us,  we  will  exercise 
a  charity  which  overlooks,  as  long  as  we  can,  your  unbrother- 
liness  in  hurling  at  us  names  that  are  fitter  for  thieves  than  for 
men  whose  only  conscious  crime  is  that  we  feel  “a  moral  obli¬ 
gation  to  be  intelligent”  and  to  preach  a  religion  which,  with 
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all  our  growing  knowledge,  tells  about  a  God  whose  love  we  yet 
humbly  confess,  is  broader  than  the  measure  of  man’s  mind. 

Meanwhile,  we  cry  to  the  youth  and  the  manhood  of  our. 
age,  in  the  eloquent  words  of  James  Gordon  Gilkey :  “You  &re 
not  here  to  lie  prostrate  in  the  dust,  accepting  weakly  what 
misfortune  thrusts  upon  you,  calling  it  stupidly  the  inexpli¬ 
cable  decree  of  Providence.  You  are  here  to  work  with  God 
and  let  God  work  through  you  until  at  last  these  disasters,— 
as  much  of  a  tragedy  for  God  as  for  men,— are  forever  wiped 
away.  You  are  not  here  to  accept  disease  and  death,  but  to  join 
God’s  crusade  against  them.  You  are  not  here  to  watch  men 
endure  pain,  but  to  help  them  find  a  way  to  escape  it.  You  are 
not  here  to  see  a  hideously  cruel  social  order  perpetuate  itself, 
while  men  say  slyly  that  there  will  always  be  poverty,  always 
unemployment,  always  strife,  always  war.  You  are  here  to 
fight  these  things,  fight  them  with  God,  who  has  always  been 
fighting  them,  and  who  has  forever  been  dreaming  of  a  world 
redeemed  at  last  from  the  horrors  of  poverty  and  the  agony  of 
battle.  Here  is  the  meaning  of  your  life.  Here  is  the  task  of 
the  church,  here  is  the  purpose  of  the  ultimately  triumphant 
God.” 

My  friends,  the  modernists  are  above  everything  else 
standing  for  reason  and  common  sense  in  religion  and  a  faith 
that  challenges  the  divine  in  us  all.  And  if  you  men  and 
women  here  this  morning  believe  in  this  kind  of  a  God,  and  this 
kind  of  a  church,  and  this  kind  of  a  religion,  I  beg  you,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  Soul  of  it  all,  to  confess  Him 
Lord  of  your  life,  and  come  in  with  us,  that  we  may  do  you 
good  and  you  may  do  us  good,  and  that  together  we  may  form 
a  stronger  organization  through  which  God  can  help  our  needy 
world  toward  eternal  light  and  life. 

“Creation’s  Lord,  we  give  thee  thanks 
That  this  our  world  is  incomplete, 

Thou  hast  not  yet  finished  man, 

That  we  are  in  the  making  still — 

As  friends  who  share  the  Maker’s  plan, 

As  sons  who  know  the  Father’s  will.” 
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I  PRESBYTERIANS  ADD 
TO  PLEA  FOR  FAITH 

Note  Supplementary  to  Recent 
Affirmation  Coes  Out  to 
10,000  Ministers. 


QUOTES  DR.  CHAS.  HODGE 


Effort  Made  to  Show  That  the 
General  Assembly  May  Have 
Exceeded  Its  Authority. 


1*8 

’hall, 


A  note,  supplementary  to  the  affirma¬ 
tion  of  faith  issued  last  January  and 
signed  by  150  Presbyterian  ministers, 
was  made  public  yesterday  by  Murray 
S.  Howland,  pastor  of  Lafayette  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
and  member  of  ,  the  Conference  Commit¬ 
tee  which  drew  up  the  document. 

The  supplementary  note  will  be  sent  to 
10,000  Presbyterian  ministers  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  will  be  Included, 
the  committee  announces,  with  the 
recent  overture  of  the  Philadelphia 
Presbytery  demanding  that  officers  of 
the  boards,  professors  of  the  theological 
seminaries  and  others  shall  give  assent 
to  tho  five  doctrines. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  are  revealed  for  the 
first  time.  They  are  Robert  Brewster 
Beattie,  East  Orange,  N.  J-;  Philip 
Smead  Bird.  Utica,  N.  Y.  ;  James  E. 
Clarke,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  John  J.  Law- 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  Alexander 
Iphla !  Malcolm  L.  Mac- 
Phail,  .Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  William  Pierson 
Merrill,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Brick 
Church,  New  York  City;  Robert  Hast¬ 
ings  Nichols,  Auburn  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary;  William  Li.  Sawtelle.  Scranton. 
Pa.,  and  George  B.  Stewart,  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  note,  in  part,  is  as  follows: 

■Tn  view  of  certain  features  of  the 
discussion  which  has  followed  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  "An  Affirmation  designed  to 
sa'feguard  the  unity  and  liberty  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,’  the  Conference  Com- 
I  mittee,  which  had  charge  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Affirmation,  desires  to 
call  attention  to 

"(I.)  some  Important  utterances  of 
one  of  our  "Church's  greatest  leaders. 
Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  for  more  than  half 
a  century  professor  in  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary, 

"(II  )  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  and 

"(III.)  a  historic  action  taken  on  the 
ground  of  this  part  of  the  constitution 
by  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Cumberland  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  as  the  basis  of  the  re¬ 
union  of  these  churches. 

"All  of  these  things  are  relevant  to 
statements  made  in  the  Affirmation. 

"Dr.  Hodge  spoke  as  follows: 

"It  is  an  axiom  In  our  Presbyterianism 
that  the  General  Assembly  can  make  no 
law  to  bind  the  conscience.  It  cannot 
alter  by  adding  thereto  or  detracting 
therefrom  the  constitutional  terms  of 
ministerial  or  Christian  fellowship. 
Those  terms  are  laid  down  in  express 
words  in  our  Form  of  Government, 
which  we  are  all  bound  to  obey. 

"  ‘The  next  question  is  W.hat  is  the 
authority  due  to  the  deliverances  of  our 
1  ecclesiastical  Judicators,  and  specially 
|  of  mu  i  o  y  7 

"  ‘1.  It  is  admitted  that  church  courts 
I  are  not  infallible.  “All  synods  or  coun- 
■  ells,"  says  our  Confession,  "since  the 
apostles'  times,  whether  general  or  par¬ 
ticular,  may  err,  and  many  have  erred; 
therefore  they  are  not  to  be  made  the 
rule  of  faith  or  practice,  but  to  be  used 
as  a  help  in  both.” 

“  '2.  If  the  deliverances  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  bodies  be  not  infallible,  then  there 
must  be  a  Judge  of  their  correctness, 
and  a  standard  by  which  that  Judgment 
is  to  be  formed. 

*'*sny  actin''  the  Assemble  In  con¬ 


travention  of  the  compact  contained  in 
our  ci.,:  titution  is  of  no  binding  force- 
*  “  0  But  if  the  Assembly  should  as-  ; 
sume  the  prerogative  of  altering  the 1 
terms  of  ministerial  communion  in  our  I 
Church,  it  \v  ild  be  an  ari  ogation  of  a  I 
power  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  I 

"  ‘Yet  every  Nmember  of  the  Assembly! 
would,  on  reflection,  readily  admit  that 
It  is  the  right,  not  only  of  subordinate 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  but  of  the  hum¬ 
blest  member  of  the  Church,  to  express 
In  respectful  language  their  judgment  on 
the  acts  of  our  highest  court.  This  Is 
a  privilege  which  no  Presbyterian  ever 
will  give  up.’ 

"With  regard  to-  the  meaning  of  the 


subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith 
made  by  ministers,  the  Confession  is  re¬ 
ceived  and  adopted  ’only  as  containing 
the  system  of  doctrine  taught  In  the 
Holy  Scriptures.'  These  words  of  the 
declaratory  statement,  which  was  made 
part  of  the  constitution  of  our  Church 
by  action  of  two  General  Assemblies  and 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  presbyteries, 
have  authority  superior  to  the  authority 
of  any  deliverance  of  any  General  As¬ 
sembly  or  of  any  number  of  General 
Assemblies.  Thus  It  appears  that  the 
statement  of  the  affirmation  concerning 
the  meaning  of  the  subscription  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith  finds  support  in  an 
explicit  provision  of  our  constitutio  " 
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Theological  Books  Dealing  with  Fundamentalism  and  Modernism 

[This  page  is  devoted  to  &  weekly  latter  recordings  tke  significant 
events  and  movements  af  tke  day  from  tie  Okristdan  point  of  viewj 


LAST  week  The  Christian  Work  printed  a  list  of 
novels  which  dealt  with  the  theological  and  critical 
problems  just  now  before  the  Church.  This  week  is 
given,  on  page  177,  a  list  of  theological  books  and  books 
dealing  with  Biblical  criticism.  It  is  a  comprehensive  list 
and  the  endeavor  has  been  made  to  be  fair  to  both  sides  of 
the  controversy.  If  there  are  more  books  from  the  Modern¬ 
ist  point  of  view  it  is  largely  because  a  good  many  more 
have  been  written  from  that  angle  in  recent  years.  The  edi¬ 
tors  wrote  to  several  of  the  leaders  in  the  Fundamentalist 
ranks  and  asked  for  names  of  any  books  they  had  omitted. 
If  they  have  overlooked  any  recent  volumes  dealing  directly 
with  the  present  controversy  they  would  be  glad  to  have  them 
called  to  their  attention. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  gone  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy,  or  at'  least  to  its  beginnings  in 
Great  Britain.  In  that  case  the  list  would  have  contained 
such  books  as  those  of  Professor  Robertson  Smith  on  the 
Bible,  practically  the  beginning  of  the  Higher  Criticisfn  in 
Great  Britain,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Erskine’s  famous  work  on  the 
Atonement,  where  the  moral  values  were  emphasized  as  over 
against  the  judicial,  governmental  and  substitutionary  theo¬ 
ries  (the  view  that  Horace  Bushnell  also  taught  in  his  great 
book,  “The  Vicarious  Sacrifice”).  Then  we  should,  of 
course,  have  had  to  include  “Essays  and  Reviews,”  which 
provoked  a  perfect  storm  in  the  British  church  upon  its  ap¬ 
pearance  and  had  a  marked  influence  on  British  theological 
thought.  Then  came  “Lux  Mundi,”  a  volume  on  the  same 
general  plan  as  “Essays  and  Reviews,”  and  made  even  more 
of  a  stir.  This  volume  was  widely  read  in  America,  and 
especially  the  chapter  on  “Inspiration”  by  Bishop  Gore.  This 
chapter,  presenting  the  then  new  views  of  inspiration  and 
accepting  some  of  the  new  positions  of  the  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism,  was  the  special  object  of  heated  debate.  Of  course, 
Bishop  Colenso’s  volume  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  the 
critical  views  were  advanced,  or  at  least  foreshadowed,  threw 
the  Anglican  Church  into  such  a  turmoil  that  the  surprised 
Bishop  was  brought  to  trial  in  London.  (He  was  the  Bishop 
of  South  Africa  and  was  all  absorbed  in  missionary  work. 
He  was  the  most  conservative  and  evangelical  of  men.  But 
he  had  a  good  many  lonely  hours  and  in  those  hours  used  to 
study  the  Bible.  Out  of  this  personal  study,  and  with  little 
suggestion  from  other  books,  it  suddenly  dawned  upon  him 
that  the  Mosaic  books  were  of  composite  structure,  etc. 
He  wrote  this  down  and  finally  published  his  reflections  in  a 
book.  Pie  thought  everybody  would  welcome  it,  and  desired 
above  all  that  his  friends  should  go  to  the  Bible  and  see  if 
they  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions,  and  if  not,  criticize  his 
point  of  view.  This  gentle,  modest  missionary  received  the 
shock  of  his  life  when  his  book  was  received  with  almost 
savage  antagonism,  and  he  was  dragged  from  his  African 
parish  to  stand  trial  in  Westminster.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Dean  Stanley  stood  by  him  nobly  at  that  time.)  One 


would  also  want  to  remember  “Ecce  Homo,”  by  Professor 
James  R.  Seeley,  and  the  answer,  “Ecce  Deus,”  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Parker. 

Then  there  were  two  great  periods  when  the  literature  on 
both  sides  of  this  question  literally  flooded  England.  The 
first  was  the  time  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  Beginning  as 
a  movement  dealing  largely  with  the  question  of  the  nature 
of  the  Church  and  the  question  of  orders  and  sacraments,  it 
soon,  of  necessity,  took  upon  itself  a  theological  character, 
the  Catholic  party  under  the  leadership  of  Pusey,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  Li’ddon,  standing  for  orthodoxy,  the  Broad  Church 
party  under  the  leadership  of  Maurice  and  Arnold  of  Rugby 
standing  largely  for  liberal  theology.  Robertson  of  Brighton 
was  never  identified  with  any  party  and  wrote  no  books  on 
theology,  but  his  sermons  and  addresses  published  after  his 
death,  in  connection  with  his  biography  by  Stopford  Brooke, 
contain  all  the  germs  of  modernism.  The  famous  “Second 
Address,”  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Workingmen’s 
Institute  on  April  i8,  1850,  is  the  same  plea  the  Modernists 
are  making  to-day — fidelity  to  the  faith,  but  liberty  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  doctrines.  Charles  Kingsley  was  more 
interested  in  the  application  of  the  Gospel  to  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  questions,  being  one  of  the  first  to  preach  this  new 
doctrine,  but  in  theology  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  liberals. 

The  second  period  was  when  Darwin  published  his  vol¬ 
umes  on  “The  Descent  of  Man”  and  “The  Origin  of  Species.” 
The  Church  was  again  thrown  into  confusion.  If  evolution 
was  true,  it  not  only  made  the  Bible  a  book  of  lies,  but  it 
took  God  himself  out  of  the  universe.  The  battle  waged 
furiously  with  Huxley  and  Tyndall  battling  on  the  side  of 
science  and  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Dean  Wace  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  doing  valiant  battle  for  the  faith.  Dr.  Martineau  ren¬ 
dered  the  best  service  of  all  by  showing  that  evolution  and 
a  theistic  theory  of  creation  were  not  incompatible.  Bravely 
Dr.  Martineau  stood  for  theism  against  a  science  which  was 
at  that  time  frankly  materialistic.  The  echoes  of  that  con¬ 
troversy  had  pretty  much  died  away,  until  revived  by  the 
fundamentalist  attack  upon  evolution  in  our  own  country. 
(Two  American  scientists,  men  of  the  sweetest  character  and 
evangelic  in  their  souls  have  rendered  great  service  in  show¬ 
ing  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between  science  and 
religion,  one,  Professor  Le  Conte  of  California,  whose  book, 
“Evolution  and  Its  Relation  to  Religious  Thought,”  was 
widely  read  forty  years  ago;  the  other,  Professor  William 
North  Rice  of  Wesleyan  University,  whose  book,  “Chris¬ 
tian  Faith  in  an  Age  of  Science,”  is  one  of  the  most  enlight¬ 
ening  and  reverent  contributions  to  the  whole  subject.) 
There  were  many  other  famous  books  of  these  older  days, 
but  in  the  list  printed  "in  The  Christian  Work  we  had 
practically  to  confine  ourselves  to  recent  books. 

We  have  made  a  few  exceptions,  however,  because  there 
are  a  few  books,  both  American  and  English,  which  mark 
the  starting  point  of  the  present  controversy  and  without 
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which  the  controversy  is  hardly  intelligible.  Perhaps  the 
two  books  which  had  most  influence,  after  the  writings  of 
Emerson  and  Channing,  in  directing  the  minds  of  church¬ 
men  along  the  lines  of  the  new  theology,  or  modernism,  as 
it  is  now  called,  were  “Old  Faiths  in  New  Light,”  by  New¬ 
man  Smyth,  and  “The  Freedom  of  the  Faith,”  by  T.  T. 
Hunger.  “Old  Faiths  in  New  Light”  dealt  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  Bible,  showing  how  revelation  was  a  progress 
running  through  the  book.  “The  Freedom  of  the  Faith” 
opened  with  a  long  chapter  on  “The  New  Theology.”  Hor¬ 
ace  Bushnell  had,  of  course,  greatly  influenced  Dr.  Hunger 
by  his  books  on  “The  Vicarious  Sacrifice”  and  on  “Chris¬ 
tian  Nurture.”  About  the  same  time  Washington  Gladden 
was  writing  his  famous  book,  “Who  Wrote  the  Bible,”  in 
which  the  newer  views  of  the  Bible  were  presented  in  popu¬ 
lar  form.  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  sermons  were  also  ex¬ 
erting  a  wide  influence  on  religious  thought,  turning  it  in 
the  direction  of  modernism.  Joseph  Cook  published  his 
famous  Honday  Lectures  in  a  series  of  volumes  and,  follow¬ 
ing  after  Professor  Park  of  Andover,  was  contending  for 
the  orthodox  point  of  view.  (For  a  most  illuminating  and 
thorough  survey  of  the  progress  of  religious  thought  in 
America  during  these  years  see  Professor  James  W.  Buck- 
ham’s  “Progressive  Religious  Thought  in  America.”)  Later 
came  George  A.  Gordon’s  “Christ  of  To-day”  and  Lyman 


Abbott’s  “Evolution  and  Christianity”  and  “The  Theology  of 
an  Evolutionist,”  books  which  had  a  wide  reading  and.exer- 
cised  a  pronounced  influence  on  the  course  of  religious 
thought.  Two  books  which  foreshadowed  the  position  some 
Hodemists  are  taking,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
does  not  necessarily  rest  upon  the  Virgin  Birth,  were  Dr. 
George  A.  Gordon’s  “Religion  and  Hiracle”  and  Dr.  James 
H.  Whiton’s  “Hiracles  and  Supernatural  Religion.” 

The  so-called  “New  Theology  Hovement”  in  England,  of 
which  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  was  the  leader,  produced  a  some¬ 
what  voluminous  literature  from  the  pens  of  Hr.  Campbell, 
Rev.  T.  Rhondda  Williams,  Rev.  J.  Warschauer,  and  others. 
They  were  answered  by  Bishop  Gore  in  “The  New  Theology 
and  the  Old  Religion,”  and  by  Principal  Peter  Forsyth  in 
several  vigorous  books.  As  for  the  more  recent  books  in 
the  list,  they  must  speak  for  themselves.  They  are  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  be  singled  out  here.  In  closing  let  me  remind  my 
readers  that  the  controversy  is  not  confined  to  America.  In 
the  summer  of  1922  the  Hodernists  in  England  held  a  con¬ 
ference  at  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  which  started  a  really 
furious  controversy,  the  echoes  of  which  have  not  yet  died 
out.  (The  addresses  are  all  printed  in  “The  Hodern  Church¬ 
man”  for  September,  1922.)  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson’s  inter¬ 
esting  book,  “Hodernism  arid  the  Person  of  Christ,”  was 
called  forth  by  these  addresses.  Frederick  Lynch. 
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The  Federal  Council  and  the  Churches 

By  Robert  E.  Speer,  D.D. 

President  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Ciiurcites 


[An  address  delivered  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
at  Columbus ,  Ohio.] 

TEIE  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  is  nothing  but  the 
servant  of  the  denominations  that  called  it  into  being. 
It  has  no  life  but  a  derived  life,  no  authority  but  a  dele¬ 
gated  authority.  This  life  and  authority  the  constituent  de¬ 
nominations  could  withdraw  just  as  it  was  by  their  action 
that  it  was  bestowed.  It  was  created  to  minister  to  their  col¬ 
lective  wants,  to  serve  their  common  needs.  The  last  fifty 
years  have  taught  us  some  great  lessons  with  regard  to  the 
relationship  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Gospel  to 
institutions  as  well  as  to  individuals.  We  have  seen  clearly 
that  the  organizations  that  seek  to  save  their  lives  lose  them, 
and  that  the  organizations  that  seek  to  lose  their  lives  save 
them.  The  principle  which  ought  to  control  the  Federal 
Council  is  the  principle  of  non-boastful,  unself-seeking  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  Federal  Council  can  best  minister  to  the  churches  if 
the  churches  themselves  are  ready  to  meet  a  few  clear  and 
simple  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  Federal  Council 
is  to  render  that  help  to  the  churches  which  they  need  and 


which  it  ought  to  render,  the  denominations  themselves  must 
discern  more  clearly  than  they  do  just  what  is  the  business 
of  the  church,  what  its  duties  are  and  what  its  problems. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  fn  our  churches  as  to  just 
what  the  church  is,  what  it  ought  to  be  and  ought  to  dov 
and  that  confusion  needs  to  be  clarified. 

The  churches  would  be  vastly  stronger  and  more  effective 
in  their  own  distinctive  denominational  character  and  action,, 
and  could  use  far  more  fruitfully  and  powerfully  their  com¬ 
mon  agency  in  this  Council,  if  they  could  come  to  some 
clearer  common  conception  of  their  real  duties  and  their  true 
interests  and  their  most  vital  problems,  and  if  they  could! 
discern — as  they  surely  would  in  case  they  reached  those 
clearer  conceptions — how  large  is  the  measure  of  their  unity 
in  these  things,  how  kindred  and  similar  they  already  are  in 
their  character  and  work,  and  how  fully  prepared  for  and 
desperately  in  need  of  a  collective  agency  through  which  to 
express  the  unities  of  spirit  and  purpose  and  activity  and 
duty  which  already  exist. 

What  is  the  fundamental  business  of  the  church?  Is  it 
not  two-fold,  a  testimony  and  a  task?  There  are  other  ele¬ 
ments,  but  these  two  are  fundamental.  Now  we  do  not  see 
clearly  enough  either  the  character  and  content  of  this  testi- 
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Books  Dealing  with  the  Conflict  Between  Fundamentalism 

and  Modernism 


WE  have  received  so  many  requests  for  the  names  of 
books  presenting  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  now  in  process  between  those  who  have  come  to 
be  called  Fundamentalists  and  Modernists  that  we  are  print¬ 
ing  such  a  list  below.  Last  week  we  printed  a  list  of  novels 
which  deal  with  the  general  subject  of  conflict  between  the 
so-called  Old  Theology  and  the  New,  but  which  here  and 
now  has  come  to  be  called  Fundamentalism  and  Modernism. 
Next  week  we  hope  to  print  a  list  of  biographies  and  auto¬ 
biographies  which  record  the  passage  from  one  theological 
point  of  view  to  another.  These  are  the  most  interesting 
books  of  all.  Any  of  the  books  which  appear  below  may  be 
ordered  from  The  Christian  Work. — The  Editors. 

The  New  Theology  and  the  Old  Religion 

By  Bishop  Gore.  E.  P.  Dutton  Company . 

An  answer  to  Rev.  R  j.  Campbell’s  “The  New  Theology.” 

The  Evangel  of  the  New  Theology 

By  Rev.  T.  Rhondda  Williams. 

An  exposition  of  the  new  theology  along  the  lines  of 
Mr.  Campbell’s  “The  New  Theology.” 

The  New  Theology 

By  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

An  exposition  of  the  most  radical  aspect  of  the  new 
theology. 

Old  Faiths  in  New  Light 
By  Rev.  Newman  Smyth  D.D.  Charles  Scribners  Sons. 
Showing  that  the  Bible  is  a  progressive  revelation  of 
God. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Faith 
By  Rev.  T.  T.  Monger,  D.D.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Containing  the  famous  essay  on  the  new  theology. 

The  Atonement  and  the  Modern  Mind 

By  James  Denney,  D.D.  A.  C.  Armstrong  Company. 

A  conservative  presentation  of  the  atonement. 

The  Christian  Faith  in  an  Age  of  Science 
By  Rev.  William  North  Rice,  D.D.  A.  C.  Armstrong 
Company. 

A  devout  scientist’s  attitude  toward  Christianity  in  the 
light  of  modern  science. 

The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist 

By  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  also 

Christianity  and  Evolution 
By  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
A  restatement  of  Christian  faith  by  one  who  was  also 
an  evolutionist. 

Christianity:  Its  Nature  and  Its  Truth 
By  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Peake,  D.D.  George  H.  Doran  Com¬ 
pany. 

A  statement  of  Christianity  in  modern  terms. 

Iy  Belief 

By  Rev.  Robert  F.  Horton,  D.D.  The  Pilgrim  Press. 

A  statement  of  faith  in  terms  of  liberal  thought. 

\e  Loose  Stones 

Ronald  Arbuthnott  Knox. 
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Things  Fundamental 

By  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  D.D.  T.  Y.  Crowell 
Company. 

An  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  the  doctrines  in  terms 
of  modern  thought. 

Modernism 

By  Paul  Sabatier  ( including  encyclical  Pascendi  Gregi 
of  Pius  X).  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

Modernism  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view. 

Foundations 

Edited  by  Canon  Streeter.  The  MacmiUan  Company. 

A  series  of  essays  on  theological  reconstruction  by  a 
group  of  the  most  eminent  English  scholars  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  for  this  age  what  “Essays  and  Reviews”  and 
“Lux  Mundi”  did  for  previous  generations. 

The  Vicarious  Sacrifice 

By  Horace  Bushnell.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

The  sub-title  describes  the  book,  “Grounded  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  universal  obligation.” 

The  Character  of  Jesus 

By  Horace  Bushnell.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

The  sub-title  is  “Forbidding  his  possible  classification 
with  men.” 

The  Rise  of  Modem  Religious  Ideas 
By  President  Arthur  C.  McGiffert.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

A  valuable  historical  survey  of  the  development  of  many 
of  the  ideas  held  by  the  Modernists. 

The  Mind  in  the  Making 

By  James  Harvey  Robinson.  Harper  and  Brothers. 

A  most  suggestive  book  which  claims  that  we  would 
hold  quite  different  attitudes  toward  many  doctrines 
if  we  dared  break  away  from  the  conventional  atti¬ 
tude  and  restudy  them  with  the  impartiality  of  the 
scientific  method. 

The  Bible  and  Modem  Thought 

By  J.  R.  Cohu.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

A  scholarly  endeavor  to  trace  the  origin  of  many  mod¬ 
ern  views  back  to  the  Bible  itself. 

The  Earliest  Sources  for  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ 

By  F.  C.  Burkitt.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  methods  of  modern 
Biblical  inquiry. 

The  Christ  and  His  Critics 
By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  Weston,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Zanzi¬ 
bar.  Morehouse  Publishing  Company. 

A  very  vigorous  attack  on  practically  all  the  views  held 
by  the  Modernists. 

The  Religion  of  Main  Street 

By  Rev.  Percy  Stickney  Grant.  Brentano’s. 

Sermons  preached  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New 
York,  including  the  one  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

Scientific  Christian  Thinking 
By  Rev.  Howard  Agnew  Johnson.  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

This  contains  several  chapters  on  the  relation  of  evolu- 

_ tion  to  religion. _ _ 
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Religion  and  Biology 

By  Ernest  E.  Unwin,  MS.  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

An  endeavor  to  show  how  evolution  and  Christianity 
are  not  antagonistic  to  each  other. 

Progressive  Religious  Thought  in  America 

By  James  Wright  Buckham.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany. 

A  thorough  survey  of  the  rise  and  development  of  liberal 
theology  in  America. 

The  Returning  Tide  of  Faith 

By  Neville  S.  Talbot,  D.D.,  M.C.,  Bishop  of  Pretoria. 

Fleming  H.  Rcvcll  Company. 

A  very  successful  endeavor  to  restate  the  old  doctrines 
in  modern  terms. 

Modernism  and  the  Person  of  Christ 

By  W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.D.  Morehouse  Publishing 

Company. 

An  answer  to  the  views  expressed  at  the  Convention  of 
Modernists  held  in  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  in  the 
summer  of  1922.  (One  of  the  ablest  defenses  of  the 
conservative  point  of  view.) 

Jesus  Christ  and  the  Modern  Challenge 

By  Rev.  Frederic  C.  Spurr.  Fleming  H.  Rcvcll  Company. 

A  very  good  presentation  of  the  capacity  of  the  old  faith 
to  meet  the  new  needs. 

Creeds  or  No  Creeds:  A  Critical  Examination  of 
the  Basis  of  Modernism 

By  Charles  Harris,  D.D.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

'The  title  describes  the  book.  The  author  holds  the  con¬ 
servative  position. 

The  God  That  Jesus  Saw 

By  W.  Garrett  Horder.  The  Pilgrim  Press. 

A  very  interesting  presentation  of  the  religion  held  by 
Jesus  himself. 

Modernism  in  Religion 

By  W.  McBride  Sterrett.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

An  interesting  survey  of  the  growth  of  Modernism  in 
recent  years. 

Apollmarianism 

By  Dr.  C.  E.  Raven.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

A  scholarly  study  of  the  persistence  of  Modernism 
through  all  the  ages,  dwelling  especially  on  early 
Christological  thought. 

Fundamentals 

The  Testimony  Publishing  Company  Chicago.  . 

A  series  of  pamphlets  presenting  the  Fundamentalists 
attitude. 

Christianity  and  Liberalism 

By  Professor  J.  Gresham  Machen.  The  Macmillan 

Company. 

A  very  vigorous  presentation  of  Fundamentalism  in 
which  the  author  declares  that  Fundamentalism  and 
Modernism  are  two  distinct  religions. 

Modern  Religious  Liberalism 

By  Dr.  Tohn  Horsch.  Scotdale,  Pennsylvania. 

A  criticism  of  liberal  thought  with  many  valuable  quo¬ 
tations  from  various  sources. 

Old  Creeds  and  New  Needs 
By  c.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  old  creeds  in  a  way  that  they  will  meet 
the  new  needs. 

Modernism  and  the  Christian  Faith 

By  J.  A.  Faulkner.  Methodist  Book  Concern. 

'A  discussion  of  some  of  the  crucial  questions  on  which 
Modernists  diverge  from  the  orthodox  position,  with 
a  vigorous  defense  of  the  old  faith  on  historical  and 
orr minds. 


Reconstruction  of  Religion 

By  C.  A.  Ellwood.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  reconstruction  is  along  the  line  of  liberal  thought. 
This  book  has  attracted  much  attention. 

Fundamentals  of  Faith  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Thought 

By  Horace  Blake  Williams.  The  Abingdon  Press. 

The  title  describes  the  nature  of  this  book.  It  takes  a 
mediating  position. 

Christianity  in  Its  Modern  Expression 

By  G.  B.  Foster.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

An  endeavor  to  express  a  Christianity  in  terms  of  the 
modern  mind.  Liberal  in  its  theology. 

Modernism  and  Christianity 

By  William  Jennings  Bryan.  Fleming  H.  Rcvcll  Com¬ 
pany. 

A  very  vigorous  endeavor  to  show  that  Modernism  is 
the  foe  of  the  Christian  faith. 

What  Is  Modernism? 

By  Dr.  J.  Macbride  Sterrett.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  popular  exposition  of  Modernism  by  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  Modern  Churchmen's  movement. 

Twelve  Great  Questions  about  Christ 

By  the  Rev.  Clarence  E.  Macartney,  D.D.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company. 

A  study  of  the  person  of  Christ  from  the  Fundamen¬ 
talist  point  of  view. 

Debates  Between  Dr.  Straton  and  Mr.  Potter 

George  H.  Doran  Company. 

A  book  soon  to  be  issued  containing  the  full  text  of  the 
debates  now  being  held  in  New  T  ork.  They  are  also 
being  published  in  pamphlet  form  as  debates  are  held. 

The  God  of  the  Bible 

By  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey.  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

An  examination  of  the  Scriptural  teachings  about  God. 
Very  strong  on  the  Fundamentalist  side. 

The  Authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 

By  H.  E.  Dana.  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

A  plea  for  the  traditional  views  of  inspiration. 

Christianity  at  the  Crossroads 

By  Rev.  E.  Y.  Mullins.  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

A  study  of  the  present  crisis  in  the  Church.  Strongly 
Fundamentalist  in  its  sympathies. 

Nineteenth  Century  Evolution  and  After 

By  Rev.  Marshall  Dawson.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  popular  study  of  the  implications  of  evolution,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  evolution  does  not  deny  that  God  created 
man — it  simply  shows  the  method  of  creation. 

Conservatism,  Radicalism  and  Scientific  Method 

By  Professor  A.  B.  Wolfe.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

'it  holds  up  all  parties  that  they  may  see  themselves  as 
in  a  looking-glass. 

Fundamentals  of  Christianity 

By  Professor  H.  C.  Vedder.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

'A  restatement  of  the  Christian  doctrine  from  a  survey 
of  the  faith  in  terms  of  modern  liberal  thought. 

Finding  God 

By  Rev.  Russell  Henry  Stafford.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany. 

An  attempt  to  interpret  some  of  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  terms  congenial  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  point  of  view. 

He  Opened  to  Us  the  Scriptures 
By  Professor  Benjamin  W.  Bacon.  The  Macmt 
Company.  ^ 

The  critical  method  applied  to  the  New  Testanv  j> 
in.  the  .most,  reverent  spirit  .  v 


Philadelphia  Minority  Files  Complaint 


As  documentary  evidence  in  connection  with  the  discussions  now  en¬ 
grossing  the  attention  of  certain  sections  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Continent  publishes  the  formal  complaint  of  the  minority  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Presbytery,  signed  by  -/6  members,  against  the  overture 
adopted  by'that  presbytery  March  .?  by  a  vote  of  78  to  48.  This  over¬ 
ture  would  require  that  all  who  represent  the  church  on  the  boards. 
General  Council,  theological  seminaries  and  every  other  agency  of 
the  church  “affirm  or  reaffirm  their  faith  in  the  standards  of  the 
church,  together  with  the  historic  interpretations  as  contained  in 
the  doctrinal  deliverances  of  the  General  Assembly,  notably  that  of 
igio,”  which  was  reaffirmed  by  Assembly  at  Indianapolis  last  June 
This  complaint  has  been  filed  with  the  stated  clerk  of  General 
Assembly. 

A  Complaint  to  the  General  Assembly 


To  the  Venerable  Body,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 

Greetings:  In  the  matter  of  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  respecting  the  adoption  of  the  overture  a  copy 
of  which  is  herewith  attached,  the  undersigned  hereby  complain 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A. 
of  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  adopting  the 
aforesaid  overture,  and  for  reasons  in  support  of  such  complaint 
state  the  following: 

According  to  the  usage  common  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
U.  S.  A.,  an  overture  in  this  connection  is  a  paper  addressed 
by  an  inferior  judicatory  to  a  higher  judicatory,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  latter  body  to  the  need  of  action  upon  matters 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

Believing  that  the  overture  in  question  requests  the  General 
Assembly  to  take  action  not  within  its  jurisdiction;  and  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  General  Assembly  in  discharge  of  its  duties  as 
supreme  judicatory  has  the  right  to  do  only  that  which  the 
constitution  of  our  church  does  not  forbid;  and  believing  that 
while  the  General  Assembly  is  the  highest  judicatory  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A.,  representing  in  one  body  all  the 
particular  churches  of  this  denomination,  it  can  make  no  regu¬ 
lation  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  the  lower  courts,  nor  can 
in  any  way  alter  or  add  to  the  code  of  constitutional  rules,  and 
believing  that  our  constitution  establishes  certain  fixed  princi¬ 
ples  and  rules,  and  limits  the  authority  of  all  courts,  even  the 
highest,  so  that  any  enactment  or  requirement  inconsistent  with 
its  presc~iptions  may,  and  should  be,  disregarded;  and  believ¬ 


ing  that  a  special  responsibility  rests  upon  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  at  this  time  for  a  clear  interpretation  of  the  constitutional 
rules; 

We  do  hereby  request  your  venerable  body  to  enter  at  once 
upon  the  consideration  and  judicial  investigation  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  herewith  presented,  and  to  determine  the  important  mat¬ 
ters  involved,  so  as  to  secure  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  church 
at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

In  our  judgment,  the  ground  or  reasons  of  this  complaint  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  overture  is  unnecessary.  Each  minister  and  each  rul¬ 
ing  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A.  has  already  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  standards  of  the  church  by  answering  in  the 
affirmative  the  constitutional  question,  “Do  you  sincerely  receive 
and  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  this  churchy  as  containing 
'the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  holy  Scriptures?"  If  there 

should  be  any  doubts  as  to  the  honesty  of  his  subscription,  the 
remedy,  according  to  our  constitution  is,  in  the  case  of  a  min¬ 
ister,  in  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  with  which  he  is  con¬ 
nected,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  ruling  elder,  in  the  hands  of  the 
session  of  which  he  is  a  member.  (Book  of  Discipline,  sec.  19.) 

2.  The  overture  errs,  in  that  it  requests  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  to  decide  in  a  controversy  respecting  doctrine  and  disci¬ 
pline  without  the  question  coming  iegularly  by  appeal  or  com¬ 
plaint  from  the  lower  courts.  In  the  Book  of  Discipline,  chap¬ 
ter  4,  section  19,  it  is  specifically  stated  that  “original  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  ministers  pertains  to  the  presbytery.  The 
General  Assembly  has  never  violated  this  right.  The  attention 
of  your  venerable  body  is  called  to  the  following  declarations 
of  the  General  Assembly:  “The  constitution  fixes  the  author¬ 
ity  and  responsibility  for  the  licensing  and  ordaining  to  the  min¬ 
istry  men  who  deny  the  teachings  of  God’s  word  as  interpreted 
by  our  standards,  is  guilty  of  perjury,  in  violating  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  church,  and  such  violation  should  be  remedied, 
blit  the  remedy  to  be  effective  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly 
must  be  upon  protest,  complaint  or  appeal,  upon  specific 
charges,  giving  names  and  dates  and  whatever  is  needful  in 
proof  of  the  offense  charged.”  (Dig.,  p.  278.  Min.,  G.  A.  1912, 
p.  192.) 

(Continued  on  page  406) 
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“It  is  ordinarily  undesirable  for  the  General 
Assembly  to  decide  questions  in  thesi  which  are 
liable  to  be  brought  before  it  in  its  judicial 
capacity,  as  it  may  thus  virtually  prejudice 
cases  of  discipline ;  it  appears  better  that  it 
should  ordinarily  follow  in  this  respect  the 
uniform  practice  of  civil  courts  to  decide  legal 
principles  only  on  actual  cases  presented.” 
(Dig.  p.  271.  Min.,  G.  A.  1856,  p.  213,  N.  S.) 

The  General  Assembly  of  1899  having  had 
called  to  its  attention  certain  teachings  of 
Rev  A.  C.  McGiffert,  D.  D„  referred  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  as  the 
body  primarily  responsible,  as  follows : 

“The  standing  committee  on  bills  and  over¬ 
tures  presented  the  additional  report  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  teachings  of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Mc¬ 
Giffert,  D.  D.,  as  follows:  We  recommend 
that  the  whole  matter  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Rev.  A.  C.  McGiffert,  D.  D.,  in  his  book  en¬ 
titled  ‘A  History  of  Christianity  in  ithe  Apos¬ 
tolic  Age,'  be  referred  to  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  to  which  belongs  the  primary  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibility  for  such  disposition  as 
in  its  judgment  the  peace  of  the  church  and 
purity  of  dootrine  may  require.”  (Dig.,  p. 
491.  Min.  G.  A.  1899,  p.  98.) 

The  General  Assembly  has  declared  that  the 
discipline  of  a  minister  can  be>  only  by  his  own 
presbytery,  as  follows : 

“A  proposition  from  the  Presbytery  of  West 
Lexington  and  Louisville  to  the  Assembly  to 
authorize  them  to  prosecute  ministers  of  other 
presbyteries  who  may  preach  heresy  within  their 
bounds,  was  taken  up  and  j-ead.  Whereupon  it 
was  Resolved,  That  the  constitution,  in  sec¬ 
tions  II,  HI,  or  IV,  of  chapter  V,  of  the 
Book  of  Discipline  (old)  contains  sufficient 
provision  on  the  subject  overtured.”  (Dig., 
p.  509.  iMin.  G.  A.,  1835,  p.  476.) 

3.  The  overture  further  errs,  in  that  it  con¬ 
templates  making  of  the  General  Assembly  an 
inquisitorial  court.  It  would  place  a  man  be¬ 
fore  the  highest  court  of  the  church  to  purge 
himself  from  suspicion,  and  gives  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  a  power  which  even  a  man’s 
own  presbytery  does  not  possess  except  through 
judicial  process.  Upon  this  point  the  Geneva! 
Assembly  itself  has  made  the  following  dec¬ 
laration:  “But  while  the  General  Assembly  is 
invested  with  the  power  of  deciding  in  all  con¬ 
troversies,  respecting  doctrine  and  discipline,  of 
reproving,  warning,  or  bearing  testimony 
against  error  in  doctrine  in  any  church,  presby¬ 
tery  or  synod,  or  of  suppressing  schismatical 
contentions  and  disputations,  all  such  matters 
ought  to  be  brought  before  the  Assembly  in  a 
regular  and  constitutional  way,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  constitution  ever  designed  that 


2  president  of  Huron  College  found 
•If  in  a  group  of  musical  people  in 
igo.  He  had  already  identified  a 
.Jar  soloist  in  one  of  the  big  churches 
former  Huron  College  girl,  frankly 
usiastic  about  her  early  work  there, 
c  now,  a  musical  personage  to  whom 
^as  presented,  seeking  some  obvious 
it  of  contact,  remarked:  “From  South 
kota?  I  know  a  young  fellow  from 
re.  He’s  studying  at  Bush  Conserv- 
ry — fine,  clean  young  chap,  doesn’t 
:n  smoke.  I  can’t  remember  his  name, 
I  like  him.” 

The  name  proved  to  be  that  of  a  Hu- 
1  College  boy,  who  had  been  in  college 
g  enough  to  secure  both  the  B.  M. 

I  B.  S.  degree.  He  is  making  good 
10th  music  and  life,  as  Huron-trained 
mg  people  have  a  way  of  doing. 

ORGE  SHANNON  McCUNE,  President 

ION  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


the  General  Assembly  should  take  up  abstract 
cases  and  decide  on  them,  especially  when  the 
object  appears  to  be  to  bring  those  decisions  to 
bear  on  particular  individuals  not  judicially  be¬ 
fore  the  Assembly.  Neither  does  it  appear 
that  the  constitution  of  the  church  intended 
that  any  person  or  persons  should  have  the 
privilege  of  presenting  for  decision  remon¬ 
strances  respecting  points  of  doctrine,  on  the 
conduct  of  individuals  not  brought  up  from  the 
inferior  judicatories  by  appeal  reference  or 
complaint,  and  this  especially  when  such  re¬ 
monstrances  contain  no  evidences  whatsoever 
of  the  facts  alleged,  but  mere  statements  of 
the  truth  or  justness  of  which  the  Assembly 
have  no  means  of  judging,  inasmuch  as  a  con¬ 
trary  course  would  allow  of  counter  and  con¬ 
tradictory  remonstrances  without  end."  (Dig., 
p.  271.  Min.  G.  A.,  1822,  p.  50.  See  1870, 
p.  28.)  ■ 

4.  The  overture  errs,  in  that  it  requests  the 
General  Assembly  to  direct  that  all  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  church  on  its  various  agencies  be  re¬ 
quired  to  affirm  or  reaffirm  their  faith  in  the 
standards  of  the  church,  together  with  the  his¬ 
toric  interpretations  as  contained  in  the  doc¬ 
trinal  deliverances  of  the  General  Assembly. 
We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  to  the  fact,  that  in  connection  with  one 
of  its  doctrinal  deliverances,  namely,  that  of 
1903,  it  was  specifically  stated  that  this  doc¬ 
trinal  deliverance  is  not  to  be  made  a  test  of 
orthodoxy  for  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons. 
(Dig.,  p.  289.  Min.  G.  A.,  1902,  p.  91.) 

5.  The  overture  errs,  in  that  it  throws  sus¬ 
picion  upon  all  officially  connected  in  any  way 
with  every  agency  of  the  church  This  has 
always  been  against  the  spirit  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism.  Even  as  early  as  1758  the  supreme  judic¬ 
atory  of  our  church  made  the  following  declar¬ 
ation  :  (Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  p. 
286)  “That  it  shall  be  esteemed  and  treated  as 
a  censurable  evil  to  accuse  any  member  of 
heterodoxy,  insufficiency  or  immorality  in  a 
calumniating  manner,  or  otherwise  than  by  pri¬ 
vate,  brotherly  admonition,  or  by  a  regular 
process  according  to  our  known  rules  of  judi¬ 
cial  trial  in  cases  of  scandal.”  Later  it  re¬ 
peated  the  same  principle  as  follows:  “That 
we  agree  to  esteem  it  a  culpable  evil,  and  treat 
it  as  such,  to  accuse  any  of  cur  brethren  of 
error  in  doctrine,  otherwise  than  by  private  ad¬ 
monition,  till  the  accusation  has  been  brought 
before  a  regular  judicature,  and  issued  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  well  known  church  disci¬ 
pline.”  This  principle  was  later  embodied  in 
the  constitution  of  our  church,  and  has  been 
the  spirit  of  Presbyterianism  ever  since. 

6.  The  overture  errs,  in  that  it  seeks  to 
contravene  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Presbyterian  system.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  our  Presbyterian  system  are:  s. 
The  parity  of  the  clergy;  2.  The  right  of  the 
people  to  a  substantive  part  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  church ;  and,  3.  The  unity  of  the 
church.  The  overture  requests  the  General 
Assembly  to  take  an  action  which  would  violate 
the  spirit  of  this  first  principle.  The  result  of 
such  action  would  mean  the  segregating  of  a 
group  in  our  church  who,  by  virtue  ,of  their 
position  in  the  church,  would  be  compelled  to 
subscribe  again  to  the  standards  of  the  church, 
together  with  the  doctrinal  deliverances  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Since  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion  all  hold  the  same  office  and  have  the  same 
rights,  nothing  in  the  way  of  doctrinal  sub¬ 
scription  should  be  required  of  a  certain  few 
which  is  not  required  of  all.  This  would  cre¬ 
ate  a  double  standard,  which  is  un-Presbyterian. 

7.  The  overture  errs,  in  that  it  requests  the 
General  Assembly  to  take  such  action  as  would 
reouire  of  certain  women,  by  virtue  of  their 
position  on  the  boards  of  our  church,  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  According  to  our  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith,  such  subscription  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  Christian  communion.  The  sole  require¬ 
ment  for  membership  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is,  a  living  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
an  honest  confession  of  him  as  Saviour  and 
Lord.  No  subscription  is  required  to  a  formal 
creed  or  articles  of  discipline.  Each  member 
is  on  his  honor  before  God  and  his  con¬ 
science,  enlightened  by  the  study  of  Gods 
word.  On  no  other  ground  than  that  they 
are  members  of  the  church,  women  have  by 
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action  of  the  General  Assembly  been  made  elig¬ 
ible  to  membership  on  the  various  boards  of 
our  church.  For  the  General  Assembly  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  set  forth  in  this  overture 
would  mean  the  imposition  of  extra-constitu¬ 
tional  requirements  upon  any  women  who  might 
be  selected  to  serve  the  church  in  an  official 
capacity. 

8.  The  overture  errs,  in  that  it  requests  the 
General  Assembly  to  direct  a  subscription  to 
our  doctrinal  standards  by  all  who  "represent 
the  church  on  .  .  .  every  other  agency  of  the 
church.”  The  absence  of  any  clear  ecclesias¬ 
tical  definition  necessarily  makes  the  expres¬ 
sion  "agency  of  the  church"  very  broad  in  its 
scope  and  meaning.  The  fact  that  the  recog¬ 
nized  agencies  of  the  church,  the  boards,  the 
General  Council  and  the  theological  seminaries, 
are  specifically  mentioned  in  the  overture  only 
proves  our  contention  that  “agency  of  the 
church”  must  be  construed  in  the  general  sense 
of  the  word.  The  action  contemplated  then, 
would  embrace  those  representing  our  church 
in  the  administration  of  the  various  Presby¬ 
terian  hospitals,  orphanages,  homes,  colleges, 
and  many  other  activities  which  are  a  part  of 
the  institutional  life  of  our  denomination 
throughout  the  country  and  throughout  the 
world.  In  view  of  the  rights  of  many  of  these 
institutions  under  the  laws  of  our  various 
commonwealths,  such  a  procedure  would  be 
manifestly  impossible. 

Furthermore,  boards  of  trustees  of  individual 
Presbyterian  churches  are  agencies  of  the 
Prftsbyterian  Church,  and  in  a  number  of  the 
churches  some  of  the  trustees  are  not  members 
of  the  church.  Even  did  our  constitution  per¬ 
mit,  the  General  Assembly  manifestly  could  not 
impose  a  subscription  to  our  doctrinal  stand¬ 
ards  upon  such  trustees  as  are  not  even  com¬ 
municants  of  our  church. 

9.  The  overture  errs,  in  that  it  requests  the 
General  Assembly  to  do  what  would  be  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  rights  of  the  presbyteries.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Form  of  Government  chapter  10, 
section  7,  the  presbytery  has  power  to  ordain, 
install,  remove  and  judge  ministers.  The 
presbyteries  have  never  conceded  this  right  of 
judging  of  the  qualifications  of  thdr  own  mem¬ 
bers.  For  the  General  Assembly  to  carry  out 
the  request  of  this  overture  would  be  a  denial 
of  the  spirit  of  this  fundamental  principle,  and 
might  easily  lead  to  the  subjecting  of  the  whole 
church  to  the  domination  of  any  one  of  its 
parts.  The  General  Assembly  has  already  made 
the  following  declarations  upon  this  point: 
“When  a  minister  brings  a  certificate  of  dismis¬ 
sion  in  good  and  regular  standing,  and  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  from  one  presbytery  to  another, 
has  the  presbytery  to  which  he  comes  a  right 
to  require  him  to  submit  to  an  examination 
before  receiving  him?  Recommended  that  the 
matter  be  left  to  the  presbyteries,  as  the  right¬ 
ful  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  their  own 
members."  (Min.  of  the  G.  A.,  1880,  p.  56.) 

“Overture  No.  281,  from  the  Presbytery  of 
North  River,  with  reference  to  the  attitude  of 
presbyteries  toward  one  another  in  the  matter 
of  receiving  ministers  into  membership.  We 
recommend  the  following  answer.  That  while 
presbyteries  are  to  fee  careful  to  observe  due 
courtesy  toward  each  other,  each  presbytery 
has  the  right,  under  the  Form  'of  Government, 
to  determine  for  itself  whom  it  will  receive 
into  membership.  (Min.  of  the  G.  A.,  1912, 
p.  *67.) 

10.  The  overture  errs,  in  that  it  requests  the 
General  Assembly  to  do  what  would  be  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  rights  of  individual  ministers.  If 
the  provisions  of  this  overture  were  carried 
out,  the  General  Assembly  would  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  sitting  in  original  judgment 
upon  the  doctrinal  beliefs  of  a  minister  when 
the  primary  constitutional  responsibility  for 
his '  doctrinal  beliefs  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

11.  The  overture  errs,  in  that  it  requests  the 
General  Assembly  to  assume  rights  which  may 
call  into  question  its  supreme  authority  over 
certain  of  cur  theological  seminaries  in  view 
of  'their  respective  charters.  (See  report  of 
com.  on  theological  seminaries,  min.  of  the 
G.  A.,  1897,  P-  no.) 

12.  The  overture  errs,  in  that  it  would  give 
the  General  Assembly  an  independent  power 
which  it  does  not  possess.  The  General  As¬ 
sembly  is  the  creature  of  and  under  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  constitution.  It  has  only,  there¬ 
fore,  the  right  to  do  anything  in  discharge  of 


its  duties  as  supreme  judicatory  of  the  church 
which  the  constitution  does  not  forbid.  It  is 
true  that  the  General  Synod  of  1788  as  the  su¬ 
preme  judicatory  of  the  church  adopted  the  con¬ 
stitution  without  reference  to  the  individual 
presbyteries.  But  later  Assemblies  have  never 
possessed  the  independent  power  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  which  adopted  the  constitution. 
That  latter  body  possessed  the  power  of  all 
the  churches.  It  was  the  presbytery  and  synod 
welded  into  one.  The  existing  condition  of 
things  today  is  very  different  from  that  which 
prevailed  from  1705  to  1788.  At  that  time 
every  particular  church  in  the  denomination 
was  entitled  to  be  represented  in  the  synod, 
and  every  minister  of  the  church  was  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  office  a  member  of  the  synod.  The 
synod  was  the  entire  church,  and  acts  of  the 
synod  like  acts  of  the  first  presbytery  were 
acts  of  all  the  particular  churches  in  the  de¬ 
nomination. 

In  conclusion  we  emphasize  the-  fact  that  this 
complaint  is  apart  from  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  questions  of  doctrine. 

Signatures — Ministers :  C.  A.  Anderson, 
M.  H.  Anderson,  G.  A.  Avery,  G.  E.  Barnes, 
j.  A.  Blair,  K.  A.  Boggs,  J.  G,  Bolton,  W.  M. 
Curry,  j,  H.  Dunham,  E.  M.  Freeman,  H.  P. 
Guhse,  A.  B.  Gurley,  E.  Y.  Hill,  W.  L,  Imes, 
O.  M.  Jones,  C.  L.  LeDuc,  J.  A.  MacCallum, 
G.  S.  Macaulay,  Alexander  MacColl,  K.  P.  Mc¬ 
Henry,  J.  B.  C.  Mackie,  J.  G.  Newman,  G.  B. 
Pence,  Arthur  Phillips,  W.  B.  Pugh,  W.  R. 
Rearick,  W.  M.  Schall,  E.  B.  Shaw,  A.  W. 
Stevenson,  J.  R.  Swain,  Charles  Vuilleumier, 
Charles  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  J.  R.  Waite. 

Elders :  R.  B.  Brinton,  M.  B.  McFeely, 
John  Baxter,  'W.  B.  Holden,  Rasmus  Simonsen, 
A.  D.  Stockton,  J.  B.  Hill,  H.  E.  Platt,  R.  E. 
Williams,  F.  B.  Ward,  Dr.  V.  T.  Shipley,  S.  B. 
Yrooman,  Jr.,  S.  A.  McClure. 


CHRISTIANITY  A 

By  S.  PARKES  CADMAN,  Author 
Is  there  a  higher  love  than  love  of 
than  that  of  the  state?  A  nobler  obedien 
rule  can  rightly  demand? 

Multitudes  of  Protestants,  who  belie\ 
and  shaken  by  the  question — ought  not  thi 
tical  difference  hi  their  lives  as  citizens, 
Dr.  Cadman’s  firmly  established  repu 
of  endurance  in  the  performance  of  the  n 
his  iron-clad  determination  to  be  just  all  rc 
eager  to  "hear  him”  on  this  major  prcble: 

Jackson-  J,  Feakas  G. 

ANGLICAN  OHURCSK  BRXNCXFLES 
By  the  “appeal  to  history,”  Dr.  Jackson  sheds  DC 

a  flood  of  light  01s  the  probable  c~* - 

controversy  at  present  In 


_  _  OOTTTOY  EVOLUTION  AND 

AFTER 

"Has  an  immense  grip.  I  know  nothing  better 
of  Its  kind  to  place  5r.  the  hands  of  nil  reading 
people.” — S.  Parkea  Cadman. 

"Stands  head  and  shoulders  above  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  new  books.  Worthy  any  man's  r 
who  wants  his  spiritual  nature  and  his 
ger.ee  to  be  friends.” — Br.  Frank  Crane. 
Bsaworth,  Edward  X.  (OherSta) 

THE  LIFE  ANTS  TEACHING  OF  JESUS,  460 
pages.  Probable  prise,  §2.60 

Baaed  on  the  author's  conviction  that  Jesus  felt 
that  he  could  and  must  "save”  men  by  leading 
them  to  share  his  own  religious  experience  ever 
more  largely. 

Brown,  0harles  &. 

WHY  I  BELIEVE  IN  RELIGION 
Bean  Brown’s  bonk  constructs  a  religious  plat¬ 
form  that  contains  six  stout  planks:  The  Belief 
e  Person  of  Christ;  The  Power  of 
The  Value  of  Prayer;  l~  ~ 

-  ~  *  ■  1  Future  1 


the  Bible;  The  Hope  of  the  1 


>  Life.  §1,60 


THE  XBF.AX.t5  OF  ASOETICJISM 

Vitally  helpful  discussion  of  topics  like  "The 
Asceticism  of  the  Cross";  “Fellowship-Asceticism's  A  C. 
Mystical  Ideal";  "Righteousness— Its  Disciplinary  Pr 
Ideal”;  "Reparation— Its  SacriScial  Ideal,"  ^etc.  pie 

C.  E.  JEFFERSON’S 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  PAUL 

Thirteen  years  in  the  making;  twenty-s 
This  is  the  John  Milton  way  of  writing 
to  contain  the  life-blood  of  the  master  spiri 
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'The  Papal  Do&rine  of  the 


Infallibility  of  Church  Courts 


In  the  issue  of  March  20  readers  of  ‘‘The  Presbyterian 
Advance”  doubtless  discovered  the  rather  remarkable 
paragraphs  quoted  from  articles  written  by  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge  over  half  a  century  ago — the  gist  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  in  behalf  of  Presbyterian  liberties  being  reproduced 
on  the  front  page  of  this  week’s  paper.  The  thought 
of  that  distinguished  Presbyterian  leader  is  deserving  of 
further  consideration,  especially  because  many  readers 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  position  he  held  (and  still  holds) 
because  of  his  expositions  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Con¬ 
fession. 

Dr.  Charles  Hodge  was  the  greatest  theological  teacher 
American  Presbyterianism  has  produced.  His  three  pon¬ 
derous  volumes  on  systematic  theology  are  still  counted 
as  “standard  equipment”  for  every  Presbyterian  manse 
and  probably  most  of  the  older  ministers — the  writer  was 
among  them — had  those  three  volumes  as  their  piece  de 
resistance  in  the  theological  seminary.  For  over  fifty 
years  Dr.  Hodge  was  a  professor  in  Princeton  Seminary. 
He  founded  the  Princeton  Review  and  for  forty  years  was 
its  editor  and  principal  contributor.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Pat¬ 
ton  writes  of  him:  “He  was  conservative  by  nature.  He 
was  fond  of  saying  that  Princeton  had  never  originated 
a  new  idea;  but  this  meant  no  more  than  that  Princeton 


was  the  advocate  of  historical  Calvinism  in  opposition  to 
the  modified  and  provincial  Calvinism  of  a  later  day. 
And  it  is  true  that  Dr.  Hodge  must  be  classed  among  the 
great  defenders  of  the  faith,  rather  than  among  the  great 
constructive  minds  of  the  church.  .  .  .  He  was  the 

champion  of  his  church’s  faith  during  a  long  and  active 
life,  her  trusted  leader  in  time  of  trial,  and  for  more 
than  half  a  century  the  most  conspicuous  teacher  of  her 
ministry.”  Dr.  Patton  adds:  “He  refused  to  entertain  the 
narrow  views  of  church  polity  which  some  of  his  brethren 
advocated.” 

It  is  because  of  the  facts  just  recited,  and  because  of 
the  thoroughness  of  his  study  of  Presbyterian  law  and 
polity  and  principles,  that  Dr.  Hodge’s  views  on  such 
subjects  have  always  had  tremendous  weight  with  Pres¬ 
byterians.  Hence  his  opinion  as  to  the  binding  effect 
of  an  Assembly  deliverance  will  be  accepted  as  conclusive. 
It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  discover  that  Dr.  Hodge 
spoke  most  directly  and  emphatically  on  this  point  and 
that  his  conclusion  fully  sustains  the  position  of  this 
paper,  as  set  forth  in  several  editorials  during  the  past 
year  or  two,  and,  what  is  more  important,  that  it  fully 
sustains  the  position  taken  in  the  document  called  “An 
Affirmation.”  Indeed,  that  “Affirmation”  affirmed  just 
two  things — the  adherence  of  its  signers  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Confession  of  the  church  and  their  adherence 
to  the  view  which  is  now  found  to  have  been  expressed 
so  clearly  and  so  vigorously  by  Dr.  Hodge  long  years  be¬ 
fore  the  current  attempt  to  restrict  Presbyterian  liberties. 

There  is  much  confusion  abroad  on  this  subject  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Assembly  because  of 
the  persistent  misrepresentation  of  the  issue  as  set  forth 
by  some — particularly  The  Presbyterian.  For  instance, 
in  its  issue  of  February  14,  our  contemporary  describes 
as  “nullifiers”  those  who  hold  to  the  view  expressed  by 
Dr.  Hodge.  It  says  that  they  claim  that  the  Assembly 
has  no  power  to  interpret  the  constitution  and  creed  of 
the  church.  Now,  all  of  this  is  misleading  and  untrue 
and  entirely  avoids  the  really  important  issue.  “The 
Presbyterian  Advance,”  for  instance,  has  never  questioned 


the  Assembly’s  right  to  interpret,  or  its  right  to  decide 
finally  in  all  judicial  cases  brought  to  it  on  appeal,  but 
it  has  steadily  maintained  the  position  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Hodge,  to  wit:  That  the  Assembly  acting  alone  cannot 
“make  anything  beyond  what  the  constitution  prescribes 
a  condition  either  of  admission  into  the  ministry  of  our 
church  or  of  continuance  in  it.”  That,  unfortunately,  is 
just  what  some  interpret  the  action  of  the  last  Assembly 
to  mean — that  every  minister  is  now  bound  to  accept 
the  particular  interpretation  which  that  Assembly  made. 
Let  us  try  to  get  the  issue  squarely: 

1.  The  Assembly  is  the  supreme  court  of  the  church 
and,  in  all  judicial  cases,  regularly  appealed  to  the  As¬ 
sembly,  it  has  the  power  finally  to  decide  so  far  as  that 
particular  case  is  concerned;  but,  just  as  in  our  civil 
courts,  there  must  be  a  specific  judicial  case  on  which 
such  a  decision  is  rendered. 

2.  In  addition  to  its  powers  in  judicial  cases,  the  As¬ 
sembly  certainly  has  the  right  to  interpret  the  Confession 
and  to  “bear  testimony”  against  what  it  considers  to  be 
errors  in  doctrine  or  practice. 

3.  The  Assembly  has  no  power  to  make  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  or  a  deliverance  which  shall  add  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  make  such  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  or  deliverance  binding.  The  reason  is  perfectly  clear. 
If  the  Assembly  had  such  power  it  might  change  the 
constitutional  requirements  every  year  and  every  min¬ 
ister  would  then  be  under  the  necessity  of  revising  an¬ 
nually  his  ordination  vows.  This  would  constitute  what 
Dr.  Hodge  so  pertinently  calls  “the  tyranny  of  casual 
majorities.” 

There  is  a  good,  sound  reason  for  this  position,  a  rea¬ 
son  which  is  deep-rooted  in  the  principles  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  and  of  our  American  democracy.  It  is  stated  point¬ 
edly  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hodge:  “The  popish  doctrine  of 
the  infallibility  of  church  courts  does  not  suit  Americans.” 
It  certainly  does  not,  for  Americans  stand  unswervingly 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  According  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  church  is  infalli- 


ble  and,  because  he  is  the  head  of  the  church,  the  doctrine 
has  grown  up  in  recent  years  that  the  pope  is  infallible, 
though  many  American  Catholics  rebel  against  that  ex¬ 
treme  view.  Now  the  Catholic  Church  has  no  “General 
Assembly”  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  no  pope; 
but  what  the  pope  is  to  Romanism  that  the  Assembly  is 
to  Presbyterianism — namely,  the  head  of  the  church. 
When  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  speaks 
then,  because  of  their  theory,  all  Catholics  are  under  obli¬ 
gation  to  consider  his  utterance  as  authoritative  and  to 
conform  thereto.  Is  that  true  of  Presbyterians — or  of 
any  other  Protestants?  No,  it  is  not.  To  make  it  true 
would  be  to  move  backward  to  the  Roman  Catholic  way, 
against  which  the  early  Reformers  protested.  Yes,  and  to 
make  it  true  would  mean  that  most  of  our  ministers  would 
have  to  transfer  to  Methodist  or  Baptist  or  Congregational 
churches  in  order  to  retain  the  liberties  which  at  present 
we  enjoy  along  with  the  other  Protestant  denominations; 
for  certainly  very  few  of  our  ministers  would  care  to 
go  back  to  Catholicism. 

Now,  that  is  the  constitutional  issue  which  Presbyterians 
face  today.  It  came  before  us  involved  with  an  entirely 
separate  question — that  concerning  the  teachings  of  Dr. 
Fosdick  in  New  York.  In  fact,  however,  the  two  are  not 
related,  except  that  they  happen  to  have  come  up  to¬ 
gether.  The  one  is  a  doctrinal  question.  It  has  been  faith¬ 
fully  considered  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  and 
that  presbytery  has  reported  that  the  preaching  in  the 
First  church  New  York  is  not  out  of  accord  with  our  Con¬ 
fession.  That  report  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Assembly. 
But,  whatever  the  Assembly  may  decide  on  that  doctrinal 
issue,  there  will  also  be  before  the  Assembly  the  question 
discussed  in  this  article — a  purely  constitutional  issue. 
On  this  subject,  the  practical  question  to  be  faced  by 
commissioners  is  about  this:  Are  you  in  favor  of  revert¬ 
ing  to  “the  papal  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  church 
courts”  and  of  subjecting  yourself  to  “the  tyranny  of 
casual  majorities,”  or  do  you  favor  maintaining  the  his¬ 
toric  liberties  which  you  have  always  enjoyed? 

Editorial  in  "The  Presbyterian  Advance”  of  March  27 
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Presbyterian 
Liberals  Back 
F  undamentalist 


Fearing  Split  if  Own  Leader 
Is  Nominated  for  Moder¬ 
ator,  Modernists  Throw 
Support  to  Dr.  Speer 

Bryan  Favors  Macartney 

Refusal  to  Oust  Fosdick  Is 
Expected  To  Be  Sharp  Is¬ 
sue  at  National  Meeting 

Liberal  Presbyterians  in  New  York 
and  the  East,  fearful  that  to  nominate 
a  Liberal  candidate  for  the  Moderator- 
ship  of  the  General  Assembly  next 
month  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  would 
create  a  wider  division  in  the  church, 
are  rallying  behind  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  a  Fundamentalist,  It  was  learned 
yesterday. 

Dr.  jSpeer,  secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board  of  the  Church,  with  of¬ 
fices  at  166  Fifth  Avenue,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  is  a 
layman.  Only  one  layman  ever  has 
served  as  Moderator  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Moreover,  he  is  said 
to  be  a  pre-millenialist,  one  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  Christ’s  second  coming  to  re¬ 
deem  the  world. 

Yet  in  spite  of  his  arch-conserva¬ 
tive  theological  views  and  the  prece¬ 
dents  against  laymen,  the  Liberals 
support  him  ardently  for  the  Moder- 
atorship.  The  reason  is  that  Dr.  Speer 
believes  whole  heartedly  In  preserving 
the  unity  of  the  church  and  dealing 
tolerantly  with  the  Liberals. 

Wants  Liberals  to  Quit 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Clarence  E.  N.  Macart¬ 
ney,  moderator  of  .the  Philadelphia 
Presbytery  and  candidate  of  the 
Bryan-Fundamentalist  wing  of  the 
church  for  the  Moderatorship,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  asserted  frequently 
that  the  Liberals  should  withdraw  from 
the  denomination. 

William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  Funda¬ 
mentalist  candidate  for  Moderator  last 
year,  is  said  to  have  agreed  to  nomi¬ 
nate  Dr.  Macartney  in  Grand  Rapids. 
The  out-and-out  Fundamentalists  are 
lining  up  behind  Dr.  Macartney,  who 
is  certain,  it  is  said,  of  an  impressive 
vote  on  the  first  ballot. 

“Our  job  this  year,”  said  a  Liberal 
commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
yesterday,  “is  to  prevent  any  tendency 
toward  a  split  in  the  church.  We  will 
support  any  able  man,  regardless 
of  whether  ho  is  a  Fundamentalist  or 
a  Liberal,  if  he  is  committed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  church  and  willing 
to  guarantee  liberty  to  the  Liberals. 

Fear  Church  Split 

“To  nominate  a  Liberal  candidate 
would  only  accentuate  the  differences 
in  the  church  and  give  those  Funda¬ 
mentalists  who  are  demanding  a  di¬ 
vision  a  slight  justification  for  that 
attitude.  It  would  be  bad  strategy  to 
put  forward  a  Liberal  candidate." 

If  Dr.  Speer,  who  has  refused  thus 
far  to  countenance  the  movement  for 


his  elevation  to  the  Moderatorship, 
should  positively  decline  to  run  the 
Liberals  are  considering  throwing  their 
forces  behind  Professor  Charles  R. 
Erdman,  of  Prinecton  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  Dr.  Erdman,  a  Fundamentalist, 
also  is  tolerant  toward  the  Liberal 
wing.  By  his  tolerance  Dr.  Erdman 
is  said  to  have  offended  some  of  the 
bitter-end  Fundamentalists,  who  have 
been  demanding  that  the  Liberals  re¬ 
tire  and  form  a  new  ecclesiastical  body. 

At  the  General  Assembly,  which  will 
be  convened  on  May  22,  thevrefusal  of 
the  New  York  Presbytery  to  depose 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 
from  the  pulpit  of  First  Church  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  provide  the  sharp  issue  be¬ 
tween  conservatism  and  fundament¬ 
alism. 


LabV  Uni 
On  Birth 
TwqNe 


$1,000,000  Campaign 
For  Visiting  Nurses 
Service  Is  Started 

Henry  Street  Settlement  Aids 
50,300  During  the  Year; 
Former  Senator  Tully 
Heads  Drive  Committee 


A  campaign  for  a  $1,000,000  fund  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  visiting  nurse 
service  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement 
for  the  next  three  years  was  an¬ 
nounced  yesterday  by  Miss  Lillian  D. 
Wald,  founder  of  the  settlement,  in 
her  annual  report  covering  the  thir¬ 
tieth  year  of  the  service. 

In  that  period  600,000  individuals 
have  been  cared  for  and  4,000,000  visits 
have  been  made.  Last  year  alone  the 
260  nurses  of  the  service,  many  of 
whom  are  college  graduates  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  made  more  than 
400,000  visits  to  60,300  patients.  The 
service  is  one-third  self-supporting, 
but  despite  its  activity  last  year  still 
is  not  large  enough  to  meet  the  calls 
submitted, 

William  J.  Tully,  formerly  State 
Senator,  has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  campaign  committee.  Mrs.  Wil 
liam  Lairabeer  is  vice-chairman,  and 
James  II.  Perkins  treasurer.  A  gen¬ 
eral  committee  of  100  volunteer  work¬ 
ers,  of  which  Paul  D.  Cravath  is  chair¬ 
man,  is  engaged  in  pushing  the  cam¬ 
paign  through  geographical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  divisions  of  subcommittees. 

Of  foreign  nationalities  treated  by 
the  nursing  service  last  year,  Italians 
headed  the  list  among  a  dozen  groups, 
with  29.4  per  cent  of  the  total  of  11,607 
foreign  born  whites  who  were  visited, 
Russians  came  second  with  20  per  cent, 
and  Irish  third  with  16.3  per  cent. 
Other  nationalities,  in  the  order  named, 
who  received  treatment  were  Austrian, 
German,  Hungarian,  English,  Polish 
and  Bohemian.  There  were  14,214  na¬ 
tives  of  foreign  parentage  treated,  but 
the  largest  part  of  the  service  was  to 
native  whites  of  native  parentage. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  service 
went  to  caring  for  negroes  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  city  contains  76  per  cent 
of  the  negroes  in  this  state,  and  of  the 
city’s  population  three-quarters  lives 
in  the  district  of  which  the'  Henry 
Street  Settlement  is  the  center.  In 
keeping  down  the  epidemics  which 
breed  in  the  district  the  nursing  serv¬ 
ice  effects  one  of  its  principal  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  city,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port. 
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its  pavilion  in  old  Dutch  style  is  a  surprise  to  many.  Few 
realize  how  vast  and  rich  this  latest  addition  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  is,  and  it  has  been  interesting  to  see  how  a 
people  utterly  alien  to  the  English  in  temperament,  tradi¬ 
tion  and  language  has  been  won  to  such  remarkable  loy¬ 
alty.  The  pavilion  is  very  interesting  with  its  exhibition 
of  diamonds,  ostrich  feathers,  fruits,  wines,  wools  and  all 
sorts  of  minerals. 

Of  course  I  found  Canada  and  Australia  interesting, 
but  I  knew  all  about  these  countries  and  the  people  are 
British.  It  was  the  colonies  where  the  races  are  utterly 
different  that  interested  me  most, — West  Africa,  East 
Africa,  the  West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  Malaya,  Burma, 
Ceylon,  Hong-Kong,  Cyprus  and  Palestine — how  long  the 
list  is!  Also  the  exhibits  from  these  tropical  countries 
are  fascinating. 

I  am  making  this  letter  very  much  of  a  catalogue,  I  am 
afraid,  but  in  reality  this  wonderful  exhibition  has  a  very 
significant  revelation  far  beyond  the  exhibitions.  I  was 
impressed  first  of  all,  with  the  vastness  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  and  its  universality.  Not  only  does  it  take  in  a 
quarter  of  the  world,  but  it  includes  every  kind  of  coun¬ 
try,  race,  religion,  language,  climate  and  industry.  The 
vast  northern  areas  of  Canada  border  on  the  Arctic  waters 
while  India  lies  beneath  tropic  suns.  In  the  Empire  are 
white,  brown,  yellow  and  black  peoples,  millions  of  each, 
and  almost  every  language  known  to  man. 

The  size  of  the  Empire,  however,  is  not  the  great  won¬ 
der.  The  wonder  is  how  England  has  been  able  to  win 
the  allegiance  of  these  hundred  races  and  peoples,  develop 
in  them  a  loyalty  that  is  real  and  stands  the  test  in  times 
of  crisis,  and  weld  them  all  into  an  Empire  which  has  a 
remarkable  unity  in  spite  of  everything  now  and  then 
seeming  to  disturb  it.  We  hear  of  unrest  in  India  and 
disaffection  in  South  Africa,  but  after  all  these  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  are  spasmodic  and  confined  to  groups 
of  “young  patriots”  whose  sentiments  outrun  their  reason. 
India  as  a  whole  is  a  conscious  and  contented  part  of  the 
British  Empire  and  so  is  South  Africa.  The  loyalty  of 
these  colonies  is  due  largely  to  the  justice  of  the  English 
rule.  During  these  later  years  England  has  more  and 
more  determined  all  her  colonial  policy  on  the  theory  of 
giving  all  her  dependencies  all  the  self-rule  of  which  they 
are  capable  and  increasing  that  self-rule  more  and  more. 
Furthermore  England  has  been  more  and  more  thinking, 
as  the  new  class  of  statesmen  have  come  into  office,  of 
what  she  can  do  for  her  colonies,  rather  than  what  she  can 
get  out  of  them.  It  is  the  policy  we  have  pursued  toward 
the  Phillipines  and  in  time  it  tells.  Another  reason  for  this 
loyalty  of  the  colonies,  so  wonderfully  revealed  during 
the  war,  is  the  sort  of  men  England  has  sent  out  as  gov¬ 
ernors.  Take  such  a  man  as  General  Smuts,  for  instance. 
The  whole  course  of  South  African  history  since  the  Boer 
War  has  been  changed  by  putting  him  in  South  Africa. 
Everybody  respects  and  admires  him,  most  of  the  people 
have  a  real  affection  for  him,  every  soul  in  South  Africa 
knows  that  he  is  just  and  thinking  only  of  the  people. 
England  has  had  dozens  of  such  men  in  India,  Burma, 
Canada,  Australia  and  her  other  colonies,  and  her  selec¬ 
tion  of  govenors  is  more  and  more  a  matter  of  concern 
by  the  English  people. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  Great  Britain  should  think 
in  international  terms,  more  easily  than  other  nations,  for 
she  is  the  center  of  a  great  international  commonwealth. 
She  has  learned  the  world  language  and  learned  to  think 
in  world  terms.  However  this  may  be,  England  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  today,  with  the  exception  of 


some  of  the  smaller  and  splendid  countries  of  Central  and 
Northern  Europe,  that  are  thinking  in  terms  of  the  com¬ 
mon  interests  of  the  world.  No  one  hears  from  French 
statesmen  anything  but  France,  from  Italian  statesmen 
anything  but  Italy,  and  from  Washington  anything  but 
America,  but  when  Ramsay  MacDonald,  or  Lord  Par- 
moor,  or  Lloyd  George,  or  Philip  Snowden,  or  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  or  the  King,  himself,  speak,  it  is  always  in 
terms  of  all  Europe,  what  is  best  for  all  the  nations,  Ger¬ 
many  included,  what  can  England  do  to  bring  about  peace 
and  prosperity  in  Europe.  I  am  not  speaking  from  senti¬ 
ment,  but  from  careful,  cool  study  of  the  facts.  I  have 
been  reading  Poincare’s  and  Clemenceau’s  speeches  for 
two  years  and  Mussolini’s  for  two  years  and  this  note  of 
the  common  good  is  absolutely  lacking  in  them.  I  have 
read,  I  think,  every  important  spech  made,  in  the  last 
four  vears  by  any  of  the  Englishmen  mentioned  above 
and  I  can  not  recall  one  occasion  when  the  common  note 
was  absent.  Every  Englishman  I  met  seemed  to  be  glad 
that  the  King  in  his  striking  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
Exposition  ended  on  this  common  note  which  he  had  so 
wonderfully  emphasized  in  his  great  plea  for  international 
peace  before  the  Bishops  only  a  few  weeks  before.  Even 
in  her  own  exhibition,  glorifying  the  greatness  and  one¬ 
ness  of  the  Empire,  England  must  be  the  servant  of  all 
mankind. 

Frederick  Lynch. 

DIALOGS  OF  THE  SOUL 

Art  and  Love 

BY  REV.  ARTHUR  B.  RHINOW 

Myself — This  room  is  warm  and  cozy. 

I — - Yes,  and  look  at  the  view  from  this  window. 

Myself — I  see.  The  rain  beating  on  the  newly  painted 
roof. 

I - See  how  it  glistens.  The  reflection  of  the  chim¬ 

ney  is  like  the  reflection  in  a  lake. 

Myself — And  the  light. 

I - -Cloud-subdued. 

Myself — And  the  playful  rebound  of  the  drops. 

I - Look  at  the  old  man  in  his  rubber  coat  and  boots. 

Myself — He  is  covering  the  broken  pane  in  the  skylight. 
Poor  fellow. 

i—,  Romantic !  I  believe  I  am  an  artist. 

Myself — Beautiful  to  look  at.  But  would  you  like  to  be 
out  there  in  the  rain,  helping  the  old  man? 

I - (shuddering) — No,  indeed.  That’s  different. 

Myself — Yes,  indeed.  That’s  different. — What’s  this? 

Are  you  reading  this  ?  “How  the  Other  Half 
Lives.” 

I- - Yes.  It  is  very  interesting.  Give  me  a  warm 

room,  an  easy  chair,  a  soft  light,  and  a  book 
like  that,  and  I  feel  in  tune  with  myself. 
Myself — The  other  half  !  How  they  live ! 

I - You  are  right.  A  book  like  that  makes  me  feel 

grateful. 

Myself — You  would  not  care  to  go  in  among  them;  would 
you? 

I - Horrible.  I  would  suffer. 

Myself — The  rain  is  stopping.  The  sun  is  coming  out. 

The  old  man  is  happy. 

I - Pshaw.  It  spoils  my  pretty  picture. 
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What  Are  the  Modernists  Trying  To  Do? 

By  Rev.  Martin  D.  Hardin,  D.D. 

Minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


[  The  Church ,  we  believe,  shows  clear  signs  of  zvearying 
of  the  sharp  differentiation  between  the  Fundamentalist 
and  the  Modernist.  Most  people  really  do  not  enjoy  the 
setting  of  one  over  against  the  other ,  as  if  they  zvere 
enemies.  While  Dr.  Hardin’s  sermon  is  eminently  worth 
reading,  some  of  us  might  be  glad  if  it  dealt  a  bit  more 
genially  with  the  Fundamentalists.  But  none  the  less  the 
sermon  conveys  to  its  reader  the  largeness  and  the  vitality 
of  religion  as  known  by  the  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Ithaca  Church.) 

{iLet  your  loins  be  girded  about  and  your  lamps  burn¬ 
ing,  and  be  ye  yourselves  like  unto  men  looking  for  their 
Lord.”  Luke  12 :35-36. 

PERHAPS  as  good  a  way  as  any  other  to  begin  the 
subject  of  the  morning,  “What  is  modem  Chris¬ 
tianity  trying  to  do?”  is  to  state  at  the  outset  some 
things  which  it  is  not  trying  to  dor 

It  is,  first  of  all,  not  trying  to  make  men  believe  less 
than  they  used  to  believe.  It  is  not  trying  to  minimize 
and  devitalize  faith.  It  does  not  seek  to  undermine  faith  in 
the  Bible,  or  faith  in  God,  or  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  or  faith 
in  man  or  in  salvation,  or  faith  in  conversion,  or  faith 
in  the  hereafter,  or  faith  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  About 
no  one  of  these  great  realities  with  which  human  happi¬ 
ness  and  human  conduct  and  human  destiny  are  so  vitally 
related,  is  modernism  merely  negative.  Modern  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  aiming  not  at  negation,  and  attenuation,  but  at 
enrichment,  enlargement  and  positiveness. 

No  man  realizes  more  deeply  than  the  intelligent  mod¬ 
ern-minded  Christian  that  mere  negation  does  not  rep¬ 
resent  gain,  but  loss — that  man  does  not  live  by  negation, 
but  by  affirmation.  Positive  faith  is  the  true  bread  of 
the  soul.  The  world  is  never  going  to  get  anywhere  on 
the  strength  of  what  it  does  not  believe.  If  I  could  be 
persuaded  that  our  inherited  interpretations  of  theology 
and  religious  thinking  were  really  fuller  and  larger  of 
spiritual  content  for  the  human  mind  than  those  newer 
concepts  which  have  grown  up  out  of  the  living  and  striv¬ 
ing  of  the  modern  world,  out  of  the  collective  experience 
of  the  last  century,  I,  with  all  my  heart,  should  espouse 
the  old  as  against  the  new. 

I  look  out  at  the  general  life  of  my  age,  over  against 
the  life  of  ages  past,  and  in  every  other  sphere  of  human 
activity  and  endeavor  I  am  sure  that  I  see  a  great,  big, 
positive  gain.  Take,  for  instance,  human  history.  It  is 
not  seventy-five  years  since,  in  the  mind  of  most  men,  the 
earth  was  but  six  thousand  years  old.  John  Ruskin, 
liberal  and  constructive  thinker  that  he  was,  in  bringing 
his  indictment  against  the  civilization  of  his  day,  cries 


aloud:  “Six  thousand  years  have  we  been  building  and 
have  we  not  learned  to  build;  and  six  thousand  years 
have  we  been  weaving,  but  we  have  not  learned  to  clothe 
the  naked;  and  six  thousand  years  have  we  been  cul¬ 
tivating,  and  yet  we  have  not  learned  to  feed  the  hungry.” 
My  grandfather  and  yours  believed  in  only  six  thousand 
years  of  human  history  on  this  earth,  and  it  was  perfectly 
natural  that  they  should  do  so,  but  modern  knowledge 
has  made  six  thousand  years  of  history  ^ook  like  yester¬ 
day.  Six  thousand  years,  instead  of  being  the  limit  of 
man’s  actual  contact  with  existence  in  the  world,  is  only 
a  very  brief  span  in  the  life  of  this  ancient  human  race. 
Modern  knowledge  has  dug  back  and  back  into  the  traces 
of  the  past  until  we  have  a  great  fund  of  information 
about  how  men  were  living  and  what  they  were  thinking 
and  doing  and  believing  and  what  they  were  seeing  twenty- 
five  thousand  years  ago,  and  many  traces  of  what  men 
were  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  years  ago, 
and  the  farther  back  we  go,  the  more  it  looks  as  if  human 
history,  instead  of  beginning  in  perfection  and  falling 
from  an  infinite  height,  had  begun  in  lowliness  and  had 
been  slowly  working  toward  something  higher . 

Human  history  is  a  perfectly  stupendous  thing  in  our 
minds  compared  to  what  it  was  in  the  minds  of  the  men 
who  gave  our  dogmatic  statements  of  religious  belief. 
Human  history,  to  the  modern  mind,  compared  to  the 
mind  of  yesterday,  is  like  the  whole  Rocky  Mountain 
range  to  Connecticut  Hill  over  yonder. 

The  writer  of -the  story  of  the  ark  had  a  very  limited 
concept  of  the  richness  of  life  on  the  globe.  He  tells 
about  a  boat,  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long, 
eighty-seven  feet  wide,  and  fifty-two  high,  that  held  two 
of  every  living  creature  on  the  globe,  and  supposedly 
enough  food  along  for  a  year’s  time,  and  up  until  well 
into  the  last  century  the  popular  mind  of  Christendom 
did  not  question  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  story  of  the 
ark;  but  over  in  Asia  an  American  expedition  has.  within 
a  few  months’  time,  dug  up  the  skeleton  of  a  creature  sev¬ 
enty-five  feet  long,  and  a  dozen  such  creatures  would  have 
sunk  the  ark.  Of  course  we  know  that  such  creatures 
were  gone  from  the  earth  long  before  the  supposed  days  of 
the  ark — but  the  writer  of  this  story  never  dreamed,  that 
such  expressions  of  life  had  ever  been  here,  and  science 
today  has  named  twenty-five  thousand  vertebrate  animals, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  kinds  of  invertebrates, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  kinds  of  vegetable  life,  and 
every  day  marks  new  discoveries  about  the  infinite  variety 
and  diversity  of  living  things.  We  ’believe  infinitely 
more  about  life  than  our  ancestors  did.  The  same  Ameri¬ 
can  expedition  that'  has  just  found  the  seventy-five  foot 
skeleton  has  made  a  discovery  of  dinosaur  eggs  which  in 
comparison  makes  the  ancient  joke  about  the  antiquity  of 
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Chinese  eggs  a  thing  of  the  past.  Eggs  now  must  be  ten 
million  years  old  really  to  impress  us. 

What  a  little  world  the  people  lived  in  who,  for  in¬ 
stance,  wrote  the  Athanasian  Creed !  Why,  a  thousand 
years  afterward,  the  men  of  Columbus’s  day  got  a  thousand 
miles  off  from  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  were  perfectly  sure 
that  they  had  come  to  the  end  of  its  waters.  They  did 
not  dream  that,  stretching  out  before  them  were  yet 
twenty  thousand  miles  more  of  earth  than  they  yet  knew 
about, — whole  really  unknown  continents  and  seas. 

Every  modern  discovery,  every  achievement  of  science, 
has  tended  to  put  things  on  a  bigger  scale  than  antiquity 
ever  for  one  moment  imagined.  To  the  men  of  Bible 
times  the  earth  was  the  center  of  everything.  Sun,  moon 
and  stars  were  little  attendants  upon  the  earth.  The 
firmament,  not  very  far  up,  was  a  kind  of  inverted  saucer. 
Heaven  lay  on  the  upper  side  and  earth  underneath.  Here 
was  the  earth, — big,  central,  important;  but  today,  if  the 
sun  were  represented  by  an  orange,  the  earth  would  be 
a  grain  of  sand,  revolving  about  that  orange  twenty-one 
feet  away,  and  the  nearest  known  star  would  be  another 
grain  of  sand  four  miles  off,  and  we  are  now  told  of 
stars  not  only  greater  than  our  sun,  but  so  vast  that  they 
could  not  be  gotten  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  Re¬ 
cently  we  were  reading  of  the  discovery  of  an  entirely  new 
universe,  one  million  light-years  off.  Light  travels  at  a 
speed  of  something  like  seven  times  around  the  earth  in 
a  second,  and  the  light  of  this  new  universe  we  now  see 
has  been  on  its  way  to  us  just  a  million  years.  The  most 
distant  heavenly  bodies  known  prior  to  this  are  only  about 
two  hundred  fifty  thousand  light-years  away.  It  takes  an 
infinitely  greater  God,  to  be  in  and  through  and  over  this 
inconceivably  greater  universe, — greater  in  mass  and  time 
and  distance  than  anything  our  fathers  ever  imagined. 

Yes,  I  say  history  is  greater,  creation  is  greater,  life  is 
greater,  science  is  greater,  knowledge  about  thousands  of 
realities  is  greater,  accurate,  usable  knowledge  about  the 
laws  of  the  universe  is  greater.  And  with  that  larger 
knowledge  we  are  doing  every  day  vastly  greater  things 
in  medicine,  and  industry,  in  invention,  in  psychology,  in 
government  and  education  than  anybody  in  the  world 
could  have  imagined  only  two  centuries  back.  Why 
should  religious  experience  and  knowledge  alone  remain 
fixed  a.nd  stationary  in  the  midst  of  such  an  advancing 
array  of  larger  facts? 

A  God  who  seems  to  say  one  thing  in  a  printed  message 
and  another  thing  in  the  rocks  and  the  stars  and  the  blaz¬ 
ing  facts  of  science,  is  a  God  who  contradicts  human  ex¬ 
perience,  and  the  modern  man’s  effort  to  interpret  religi¬ 
ous  belief  in  somewhat  different  and  larger  terms  than 
those  of,  say,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  our  own  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith,  is  not  an  effort  to  get  men  believing  less 
about  God,  but  more.  The  trouble  with  the  God  and  the 
Bible  and  the  religion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  which 
our  Fundamentalists  are  determined  to  make  us  ail  turn 
round  and  march  backward,  is  that  they  are  all  conceived 
in  terms  that  are  just  not  big  enough  to  cover  all  the 
known  facts.  The  modern  man  wants  an  idea  of  God 
and  religion  vast  enough  to  take  in  this  whole  colossal 
reality  that  we  call  time  and  space  and  creation,  and  any 
theory  of  the  Bible  and  of  religion  which,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  falls  short  of  all  the  known  facts  is 
necessarily  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  an  informed 
and  honest  mind ;  and  Modernism  in  the  Church  of  today 
is  simply  an  honest  effort  to  interpret  life  and  religion  in 
terms  broad  enough  to  save  religion  from  degenerating 
into  superstition — broad  enough  to  have  room  for  all  sin¬ 


cere  and  reverent  effort  that  expresses  itself  in  making 
men  wiser  and  freer  and  happier,  sanctified,  as  it  deserves 
to  be  sanctified,  with  the  blessed  name  of  faith;  broad 
enough  to  make  reason  and  science  the  friends  of  religion 
instead  of  enemies  of  religion. 

No,  no,  the  Modernist  is  asking  no  man  on  this  earth 
to  believe  less  than  the  inherited  credal  statements  of 
Christianity  assert.  He  fronts  the  world  of  today  with 
the  most  comprehensive  and  vast  affirmation  which  the 
heart  of  man  has  ever  conceived.  As  another  has  said 
with  sober  truth :  “Modernism  goes  to  lengths  and  depths 
of  conviction  and  adventure  which  make  the  orthodoxy  of 
yesterday  look  like  cowardice.  Its  conception  of  Jesus  is 
higher  by  heaven’s  distance  than  th&t  of  orthodoxy.  Its 
belief  in  the  Bible  is  infinitely  more  profound  than  that  of 
Fundamentalism.  Its  God  is  a  real  and  genuine  God,  be¬ 
side  Whom  the  God  of  traditionalism  is  a  tribal  monarch. 
Its  anticipation  of  the  goal  toward  which  this  world  is 
moving  is  one  which  involves  the  personal  presence  of 
Jesus  in  a  form  more  intimate,  more  controlling,  more 
really  objective  than  it  has  ever  entered  the  heart  of  the 
millenialist  to  conceive.  And  as  for  the  Virgin  Birth,  the 
reverent  and  sensitive  spirit  among  the  Modernists  sees 
depths  of  beauty  and  revelation  in  that  story  which  are 
forever  shut  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  miracle  worshiper. 
Modernism  is  not  less  than  Fundamentalism ;  it  is  infi¬ 
nitely  more.  It  is  not  a  denial  of  Fundamentalism ;  it  is 
the  displacement  of  it  by  convictions  far  more  funda¬ 
mental  and  vast.” 

The  Modernist  has  not  lost  faith  in  miracles.  To  him 
the  whole  blazing  universe  is  an  infinite  miracle  with  which 
he  stands  forever  face  to  face.  If  he  is  no  longer  deeply 
impressed  with  the  story  of  God  opening  up  the  Red  Sea 
that  a  handful  of  Israelites  should  go  through  on  dry 
land,  it  is  because  his  mind  is  occupied  with  the  present 
throwing  back  of  the  vast  seas  of  ignorance  and  supersti¬ 
tion  which  for  untold  ages  have  blocked  the  way  to  the 
promised  land,  that  the  whole  human  family  may  be  led 
in  by  the  power  of  God  to  the  land  of  light  and  liberty. 
There  are,  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the 
modern  mind,  no  miracles  so  astounding,  so  flashing  with 
light  on  the  character  and  purpose  and  mind  and  heart  of 
the  great,  good  God  back  of  this  universe,  that  for  one 
moment  compare  with  the  miracles  of  modern  science 
which  are  saying  to  diseases  that  have  preyed  upon  the 
human  race :  “Go  hence  forever !”  And  typhoid,  and 
diphtheria,  and  cholera,  and  yellow  fever,  and  Bright’s 
disease,  and  scarlet  fever,  and  pellagra  and  tuberculosis, — • 
the  whole  hideous  pack  of  ravenous  enemies  that  have 
fed  upon  our  helpless  humanity  for  untold  ages, — are 
skulking  away  from  us  forever. 

I  do  hot  care  if  the  sky  rockets  go  out  provided  the 
stars  remain.  Burnt  candles  are  no  loss  to  me  when  the 
midday  sun  is  ablaze.  I  do  not  miss  the  shepherd’s  flute 
when  a  whole  grand  symphony  orchestra  is  filling  the  air 
with  glory  upon  glory  of  sound  and  harmony.  I  will  not 
pine  for  an  ox-cart  when  the  highways  are  open  and  a. 
speeding  roadster  is  at  my  own  door  and  the  very  air 
above  me  is  mine  to  fiv  in  as  the  birds.  I  can’t  marvel 
at  Aaron’s  budding  rod  or  Moses’s  flowing  rock  while 
there  is  a  Burbank  creating  flowers  and  fruits  such  as 
human  eyes  never  before  saw  and  hungry  mouths  never 
before  tasted,  or  while  modern  science  strikes  the  earth 
with  its  wizard  wand  and  out  of  it  pours  forth  rivers  of 
gold  or  speaks  to  Sahara  and  it  blossoms  like  the  rose.  I 
have  no  time  to  stand  open-mouthed  before  a  floating  ax 
when  the  whole  sea  is  aswarm  with  mighty  iron  ships, 
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..while  the  whole  air  about  me  is  alive  with  messages  of 
truth  and  music  and  beauty  that  come  from  the  other  side 
.of  the  continent  or  leap  like  light  over  the  mighty  seas. 

''  Marvelous  things  done,  to  show  the  fullness  and  fore¬ 
thought  of  the  ever-present  God?  Where  is  there  a  mar¬ 
velous  thing  recorded  on  ancient  scroll  compared  to  that 
amazing,' battle  of  the  raging  midnight  storm  of  several 
weeks  ago  when  the  Shenandoah,  bigger  than  the  ark,  was 
wrenched  from  its  moorings  by  the  seventy  mile  gale,  and 
.like  a  leaf  snatched  from  the  bough,  whirled  into  space? 
And  then,  out  of  the  vast  murky  nowhere,  high  above 
the  reach  of  human  eyes,  came  the  triumphant  message, 
"We  will  ride  out  the  storm."  Down  here  on  the  earth, 
within  comfortable,  closed  walls,  a  hundred  thousand  lis¬ 
teners  from  Maine  to  California  were  instantly  in  on  that 
midnight  struggle,  watching  a  contest  that  must  end  in 
tragedy  or  triumph.  Out  of  the  blackness  comes  the  voice, 
“Keep  us  informed  about  the  weather  conditions,  and 
then  the  joking,  jaunty  gesture  of  an  amazing  soul  un¬ 
afraid:  “It’s  a  little  rough  up  here.”  Up  from  Lakehurst 
goes  the  earth  cry,  “We  want  to  help,”  when  again  out  of 
the  black  nowhere  flashes  back,  “You  are  helping.”  Well 
did  the  “Times"  editorial  remark:  “We  shall  find  that 
peoples  overseas  heard  of  the  Shenandoah’s  danger. 
Jules  Verne,  with  all  his  genius  for  harnessing  science  to 
the  imagination,  never  fancied  multitudes  of  people  wit¬ 
nessing,  through  the  sense  of  hearing,  a  battle  for  life  by 
the  crew  of  an  airship,  blown  about  in  the  night  by  temp¬ 
estuous  winds.  His  fiction  anticipated  wonderful  discov¬ 
eries  in  aerial  and  submarine  navigation,  but  the  miiacle 
of  ‘radio’  was  beyond  his  ken.” 

The  modern  man  lose  faith  in  miracles?  When  his 
whole  age  is  filled  with  things  beside  which  arks  and  flow¬ 
ing  rocks  and  budding  sticks  and  floating  axes  and  peren- 
nially  filled  cruses  and  fire  from  heaven  on  waiting  sacri¬ 
fices  are  trivial. 

Why!  Who  makes  much  of  a  miracle? 

As  for  me,  I  know  nothing  else  but  miracles. 

To  me,  every  hour  of  the  light  and  dark  is  a  miracle. 

Every  cubic  inch  of  space  is  a  miracle. 

Every  square  yard  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  spread 
with  the  same ; 

Every  foot  of  the  interior  swarms  with  the  same; 

Every  spear  of  grass, — the  frames,  limbs,  organs,  of 
men  and  women,  and  all  that  concerns  them, 

All  these  are  to  me  unspeakably  perfect  miracles. 

To  me  the  sea  is  a  continual'  miracle ; 

The  fishes  that  swim,— the  rocks,— the  motion  of  the 
waves, — the  ships  with  men  in  them. 

What  stranger  miracles  are  there? 

And  so  I  might  stand  here  for  an  hour,  matching  the 
old  faith  against  the  new,  and  I  make  this  assertion  with¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction  :  the  modern  man  who  is  reverent 
and  worshipful,  who  finds  God  anywhere,  and  believes 
that  the  character  of  God  is  revealed  through  the  radiant 
life  of  Jesus  Christ,  finds  a  richer  and  fuller  and  more 
positive  content  to  every  religious  idea  which  has  come 
down  to  us  than  can  by  any  possibility  be  expressed  in 
the  letter  of  our  inherited  credal  statements.  We  believe 
in  a  larger  Church,  in  a  larger  Christ,  in  a  larger  liberty, 
in  a  larger  heaven,  in  a  larger  challenge  to  service,  in  a 
larger  meaning  to  the  cross,  in  a  larger  love  and  larger 
practice  of  prayer  and  faith,  in  a  larger  idea  of  what  is 
sacred  and  divine !  We  do  not  deny  that  under  the  older 
interpretations  of  Christianity  there  were  many  true  and 
glorious  saints  of  God.  In  all  ages  there  have  been  Chris¬ 
tians  who  were  better  than  their  theology  and  who  prac¬ 
ticed  a  charity  broader  than  their  intellectual  creeds.  Be¬ 


fore  such  lives  every  intelligent  Modernist  bows  in  hu¬ 
mility  and  gratitude. 

But  the  average  religious  man  of  yesterday  had  his  holy 
day,  and  his  holy  place,  and  his  holy  book,  and  his  holy 
forms,  and  his  holy  deed,  and  out  from  these  he  passed 
contantly  into  the  realm  of  the  secular,  where  he  didn  t  ex¬ 
pect  to  meet  God  at  all  and  where  he  had  no  real  faith  that 
the  law  of  his  God  would  ever  come  to  reign.  To  the 
reverent  modern  man,  the  Sabbath  and  the  church  and  the 
Bible,  and  singing  of  hymns  and  the  saying  of  prayers,  is 
not  less  holy  than  they  once  were,  but  he  has  caught  the 
conviction  that  no  hour  of  the  week  in  his  life  has  a  right 
to  find  him  doing  anything  which  in  its  nature  contradicts 
the  spirit  of  the  Sabbath;  that  it  is  possible  so  to  conduct 
a  factory  that  the  very  hum  of  the  wheels  will  be  as  sacred 
as  a  church  anthem ;  and  that  voting  may  be  as  holy  as 
vowing  to  the  Lord.  In  other  words,  he  can’t  believe  in 
God  at  all  until  he  is  convinced  that  the  world,  with  all  of 
its  sin  and  misery  and  ignorance  and  poverty  and  disease 
and  wretchedness,  can  be  saved  and  made  into  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  realization  of  that  holy  thing  which  Jesus  Christ 
visioned  when  He  said :  “Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.” 

The  preachers  of  the  letter  of  older  ideas  are  ever  at 
war  with  a  growing  humanity  and  a  growing  knowledge  of 
the  world.  They  are  denouncing  this,  that  or  the  other 
teacher  or  bringer  of  good  news  and  putting  in  the  ranks 
of  the  damned  all  who  commit  the  crime  of  using  the  brains 
God  has  given  them.  The  larger  our  modern  knowledge, 
the  more  facts  we  learn,  the  broader  our  hope,  the  brighter 
our  outlook,  somehow  the  more  we  seem  to  the  Fundamen¬ 
talist  to  get  away  from  religion  and  things  sacred.  They 
haven’t  enough  religion  to  cover  life. 

The  Modernist  cries  to  tre  patient  scientific  investigator : 
“Hail,  brother  of  Moses  and  Isaiah,  Paul  and  John  on 
Patmos,  work  on,  work  on!  You  can’t  find  any  ultimate 
fact  in  the  universe  that  will  not  help  our  faith  in  eternal 
righteousness  and  hasten  the  coming  day  of  the  Lord. 
What  is  written  in  the  stars  and  the  elements  can’t  be  less 
holy  than  what  is  written  in  our  sacred  book.  All  truth  is 
holy,  and  when  you  have  made  your  great  discovery,  we 
will  find  that  it  can  be  used  by  Christian  faith  to  help 
build  here  on  earth  that  kingdom  for  which  the  religion 
of  yesterday  saw  hope  only  in  the  clouds,  but  which  modem 
scholarship  has  helped  us  to  discover  that  Jesus  Christ 
looked  for  here  below.” 

The  theology  of  yesterday  had  no  hope  for  this  world. 
It  was  a  finished  and  dying  world,  from  which  the  most 
that  we  could  hope  for  was  that  some  might  be  snatched  as 
a  brand  from  the  burning,  but  the  world  itself  was  all  soon 
going  to  pass  into  fervent,  melting  heat ;  and  the  premil- 
lenialists,  the  real  fundamentalists  of  the  Fundamentalists, 
without  whose  fiery  zeal  this  whole  backward  swing  which 
threatens  to  disrupt  organized  Protestantism,  as  it  has  ex¬ 
isted  for  four  centuries,  would  not  have  been  made, — they 
are  expecting  this  end  of  all  things,  probably  tomorrow 
morning.  All  the  signs  of  the  times,  as  they  read  them, 
are  ready  for  the  grand  day  upon  which  they  have  pinned 
their  so-called  “blessed  hope,”  when  the  unredeemed  and 
the  unbelievers,  in  the  word  of  the  premillenarians,  shall 
be  cast  out  into  endless  hell,  and  old  earth’s  career  ended. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Christian  church  has  been 
losing  the  intelligent  working  classes,  been  losing  its  young 
college  people,  has  been  losing  vast  sections  of  people  who 
have  gotten  even  a  glimmering  of  the  kind  of  world  into 
which  they  are  born?  And  yet  these  Fundamentalists  call 
men  like  Dr.  George  Alexander,  of  New  York,  an  old, 
white-haired  saint,  who  has  given  over  fifty  years  of  faith- 
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ful  ministry  to  proclaiming  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ, 
— men  like  Dr.  Fosdick, — men  like  those  one  hundred  and 
fifty  signers  of  the  mild  affirmation  and  protest  you  saw 
in  the  papers  not  long  since  against  the  dark-age  de¬ 
liverance  of  our  last  General  Assembly, — “moral  lepers” ! 
These  men  are  proclaimed  by  a  Presbyterian  paper  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  “Bolshevists  and  religious  bootleggers,” — people 
who  won’t  obey  the  laws  of  the  church  simply  because  they 
want  to  make  money  out  of  destroying  the  Church  of  God 
by  preaching  rationalism  and  infidelity. 

No,  no,  rny  brethren,  we  are  not  going  to  be  driven  out 
by  abuse,  and  thank  God,  we  have  got  a  big  enough  re¬ 
ligion  not  to  want  to  drive  you  out,  and  God  helping  us, 
we  will  exercise  a  charity  which  overlooks,  as  long  as  we 
can,  your  unbrotherliness  in  hurling  at  us  names  that  are 
fitter  for  thieves  than  for  men  whose  only  conscious  crime 
is  that  we  feel  “a  moral  obligation  to  be  intelligent”  and  to 
preach  a  religion  which,  with  all  our  growing  knowledge, 
tells  about  a  God  whose  love  we  yet  humbly  confess,  is 
broader  than  the  measure  of  man’s  mind. 

Meanwhile,  we  cry  to  the  yGUth  and  the  manhood  of  our 
age,  in  the  eloquent  words  of  James  Gordon  Gilkey : 

You  are  not  here  to  lie  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
accepting  weakly  what  misfortune  thrusts  upon 
you,  calling  it  stupidly  the  inexplicable  decree  of 
Providence.  You  are  here  to  work  with  God  and 
let  God  work  through  you  until  at  last  these  disasters, 
— as  much  of  a  tragedy  for  God  as  for  men, — are  for¬ 
ever  wiped  away.  You  are  not  here  to  accept  disease 
and  death,  but  to  join  God’s  crusade  against  them. 


You  are  not  here  to  watch  men  endure  pain,  but  to 
help  them  find  a  way  to  escape  it.  You  are  not  here 
to  see  a  hideously  cruel  social  order  perpetuate  itself, 
while  men  say  slyly  that  there  will  always  be  poverty, 
always  unemployment,  always  strife,  always  war. 
You  are  here  to  fight  these  things,  fight  them  with 
God,  who  has  always  been  fighting  them,  and  who  has 
forever  been  dreaming  of  a  world  redeemed  at  last 
from  the  horrors  of  poverty  and  the  agony  of  battle. 
Here  is  the  meaning  of  your  life.  Here  is  the  task- 
of  the  church,  here  is  the  purpose  of  the  ultimately 
triumphant  God. 

My  friends,  the  Modernists  are  above  everything  else 
standing  for  reason  and  common  sense  in  religion  and  a 
faith  that  challenges  the  divine  in  us  all.  And  if  you  men 
and  women  here  this  morning  believe  in  this  kind  of 
God,  and  this  kind  of  church,  and  this  kind  of  re¬ 
ligion,  I  beg  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the 
Soul  of  it  all,  to  confess  Him  Lord  of  your  life,  and  come 
in  with  us,  that  we  may  do  you  good  and  you  may  do  us 
good,  and  that  together  we  may  form  a  stronger  organi¬ 
zation  through  which  God  can  help  our  needy  world  to¬ 
ward  eternal  light  and  life. 

Creation’s  Lord,  we  give  thee  thanks 
That  this  our  world  is  incomplete, 

Thou  hast  not  yet  finished  man, 

That  we  are  in  the  making  still — 

As  friends  who  share  the  Maker’s  plan. 

As  sons  who  know  the  Father’s  will. 


The  Missionary  State  of  the  World 

A  Digest  of  the  Report  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions. 


[The  following  pages  constitute  a  too  brief  digest  of 
the  eighty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  which 
will  be  made  public  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  at  Grand  Rapids.  It  is  of  interest  to  those  -without  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as  well  as  to  those  within ,  for  the 
report  is  a  thermometer  plunged  into  the  missionary  lake. 
It  indicates  the  temperature  of  the  mission  work  of  the 
Christian  Church  of  every  name  and  communion.] 


THE  year  1923  to  1924  is  noteworthy  in  that  it  is  the 
first  year  of  operation  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  the  Woman’s  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  So  dose  had  been  the  relationship 
between  the  two  former  Boards  that  the  first  year  of 
the  newly-formed  organization  has  been  one  of  steady 
growth  of  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  of  real  achieve¬ 
ment.  In  no  other  single  year  of  its  history  has  the  for¬ 
eign  missionary  enterprise  of  our  church  faced  a  more 
difficult  situation.  More  money  has  actually  been  con¬ 


tributed  for  foreign  missions,  and  yet  because  of  the  dis¬ 
astrous  and  changed  conditions  following  the  war,  which 
no  prudence  or  foresight  could  have  prevented,  the  vast 
interests  of  the  work  in  the  foreign  field  have  been  im¬ 
periled.  The  church  and  its  loyal  missionaries  have  been 
drawn  together  as  never  before  by  the  threatened  curtail¬ 
ment  of  work  built  up  on  three  generations  of  service  and 
love.  A  large  retrenchment  of  the  work  was  unthinkable 
to  the  church,  to  the  Board,  and  to  the  forces  on  the 
battle  front.  To  break  our  lines  and  fall  back  would  be 
a  betrayal  of  loyalty  to  the  Leader  who  has  “sounded 
forth  His  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat.” 

On  July  20,  1922,  the  announcement  was  made  that 
Cameroun  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  Mandate  of  the  B 
Class.  The  provisions  of  Class.  B  Mandates  in  regard  to 
religious  liberty  and  teaching  read  as  follows :  “The 
Mandatory  shall  ensure  in  the  territory  complete  freedom 
of  conscience  and  the  free  exercise  of  all  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship  which  are  consonant  with  public  order  and  morality ; 
missionaries  who  are  nationals  of  States,  Members  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  shall  be  free  to  enter  the  terri- 
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tory  and  to  travel  and  reside  therein,  to  acquire  and 
possess  property  to  erect  religious  buildings,  and  to  open 
schools  throughout  the  territory;  it  being  understood, 
however,  that  the  Mandatory  shall  have  the  right  to  ex¬ 
ercise  such  control  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  order  and  good  government,  and  to  take 
all  measures  required  for  such  control.” 

The  Board  had  to  decline  an  urgent  invitation  from  the 
International  Missionary  Council  to  take  up  work  in 
British  Cameroun,  where  there  had  been  eight  stations 
formerly  occupied  by  the  German  Basle  and  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sions,  with  six  thousand  baptised  Christians  and  twelve 
thousand  catechumens.  It  could  not  do  justice  to  this 
work  and  to  the  work  in  French  Cameroon,  which  the 
Mission  has  already  undertaken. 

Because  it  could  not  adequately  staff  the  work,  the 
Board  has  authorized  the  closing  of  the  Benito  station  m 
Spanish  Guinea.  There  are  718  members  of  the  Benito 
Church,  and  if  the  station  is  closed,  it  is  hoped  they  can 
be  served  from  the  station  at  Batanga,  across  the  border 
in  French  Cameroun.  Despite  these  withdrawals  and  re¬ 
fusals  to  accept  commitments  for  new  obligations  that 
cannot  be  met,  the  Mission  has  faced  an  overwhelming 
task  in  French  Cameroun  alone. 

In  China  perhaps  things  must  become  worse  before 
they  can  become  better,  but  Christians  believe  that  the 
tide  is  rising;  that  is  hopeful.  The  anarchy,  the  brig- 
andry,  the  financial  muddle,  and  the  thousand  other  dis¬ 
concerting  things  seem  like  portents  of  the  imminent  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  nation.  But  here  we  would  remember 
how  many  old  dangers  China  has  survived.  Govern¬ 
ments  change  with  kaleidoscopic  frequency,  but  China  is 
still  a  homogeneous  people,  fortunate  in  the  power  and 
persistence  of  the  family  and  the  clan,  and  in  tne  self- 
contained,  democratic  units  of  her  hundred  thousand 
villages.  .  , 

The  use  of  narcotics  is  a  terrible  deterrent  to  Chinas 
progress.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  various  anti-opium 
and°  anti-narcotic  associations  earnest  campaigns  are  be- 
dng  waged  against  this  debasing  evil.  At  a  recent  anti¬ 
opium  meeting  of  missionaries  in  Peking,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

This  Association  views  with  deep  regret  the  exten¬ 
sive  recrudescence  of  opium  production  and  use  in 
China  during  recent  years.  This  Association  values 
the  laudable  action  of  the  Chinese  Government  in 
bringing  about  the  total  prohibition  of  poppy  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  years  preceding  1917,  and  also  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  present  recrudescence  is  largely  attrib¬ 
utable  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  with 
its  inter-provincial  wars.  Nevertheless,  while  a  large 
portion  of  the  opium  is  being  produced  in  provinces 
opposed  to,  or  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Central  Government,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  much 
is  being  grown  in  provinces  which  profess  allegi¬ 
ance.  Further,  in  loyal  provinces  where  opium  is 
not  produced,  an  almost  unrestricted  sale  and  use  is 
permitted,  smoking  dens  are  licensed,  transit  and 
opium  shop  taxes  are  imposed,  and  an  opium  traffic 
is  carried  on  under  military  and  civil  protection.  In 
many  places  Chinese  Christians  have  protested 
against  compulsory  poppy  cultivation,  as  being  con¬ 
trary  to  their  conscience,  their  Christian  faith,  and 
their  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Should  this 
enforced  cultivation  continue,  it  will  be  destructive 
of  national  morality  and  increasingly  lessen  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  people  for  Governmental  authority. 
We,  as  an  Association,  declare  it  to  be  imperative 
that  the  Central  Government  should  immediately 


formulate  action  to  stop  this  traffic  in  the  provinces 
under  their  control  in  order  to  recover  China’s  na¬ 
tional  honor  abroad,  to  vindicate  her  laws  at  home 
and  to  save  her  people  from  the  bondage  of  a  de¬ 
grading  habit. 

In  view  of  the  growing  desire  of  the  Chinese  and  of 
the  missionary  body  that  the  national  church  have  more 
freedom  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget  of  the  Board,  greater 
effort  toward  self-support  is  made  and  systematic  giving 
is  preached  periodically  in  the  churches  and  chapels. 

An  interesting  study  of  the  vocations  of  graduates  of 
secular  and  mission  colleges  appears  in  the  China  Mission 
Year  Book.  Government  university  students  are  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  preparing  for  governmental  and  po¬ 
litical  position ;  how  far  this  interest  is  determined  by  pa¬ 
triotic  motives  for  political  reform  and  betterment,  one 
cannot  say,  but  judging  by  the  general  spirit  of  university 
students,  one  would  think  that  this  was  a  dominant  motive. 
Patriotic  motives  stir  the  interests  of  students  in  engi¬ 
neering  to  develop  the  natural  resources  and  to  increase 
the  prosperity  and  prestige  of  their  country.  Specific 
school  training  for  business  and  commerce  is  also  a  new 
interest  of  growing  volume ;  scientific  or  western  medicine 
does  not  interest  government  students  as  much  as  one 
would  expect.  Of  the  Mission  colleges  eighty-two  per 
cent,  of  the  graduates  enter  teaching,  business,  the  min¬ 
istry,  or  medicine,  in  that  order.  It  is  significant  that  so 
large  a  percentage  of  our  graduates  become  teachers,  and 
this,  together  with  the  fine  Christian  character  of  the 
majority  of  these  graduates,  helps  to  account  for  the 
strong  and  favorable  standing  of  Mission  colleges. 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  Christian  College  graduates  are  in 
work  that  the  Church  is  primarily  concerned  with,  namely, 
the  ministry,  education,  medicine  and  social  service.  The 
Christian  schools  are  the  only  ones  that  definitely  train 
for  altruistic  service,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  from 
actual  figures  that  an  encouraging  number  are  giving  their 
fives  to  non-gainful  occupations.  It  is  not  without  signifi¬ 
cance  that  the  second  largest  group  of  graduates  are 
entering  business,  for  the  majority  of  these  men  are 
Christians. 

Last  year’s  report  noted  the  beginning  of  the  return  of 
the  Assyrian  refugees  to  Urumia,  Persia.  Already  the 
hearts  of  the  missionaries  had  turned  thither.  They  had 
been  longing  to  set  foot  once  more  on  the  western  shores 
of  Lake  Urumia.  And  to  them,  as  they  re-enter  the 
ruined  city,  it  seems  “like  the  return  to  a  haunted  house.” 
They  find  here  fear  and  distrust-— -“pinched  souls  moved 
about  among  the  debris ;  some  looked  and  fled ;  some, 
taking  hope  from  the  presence  of  foreigners,  stayed  and 
pled.” 

The  work  of  rehabilitation  began  and  has  been  pro¬ 
gressing  slowly  with  some  help  from  Near  East  Relief 
and  the  American  financial  adviser  of  the  Persian  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  presence  of  the  missionaries  and  their  evi¬ 
dent  intention  of  settling  down  and  rehabilitating  the 
splendid  work  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  war,  heart¬ 
ened  and  encouraged  the  people.  New  foundations  must 
be  laid  and  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  en¬ 
courage  from  the  start,  as  far  as  possible,  the  financial' 
independence  of  the  Assyrian  Evangelical  Church,  sup¬ 
porting  its  work  with  help  from  their  own  people  living- 
in  other  lands  who  still  hold  dear  the  work  of  the  Church 
of  their  fathers.  One  most  encouraging  fact  of  the  year 
is  that  the  Moslems  are  still  open-minded  toward  the 
Gospel.  Preaching  by  Moslem  converts  in  Tabriz  has 
not  been  interrupted.  Six  young  Persians  are  studying: 
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THE  MANDATE 

of  the 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  1923 

"The  1  35th  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  answer  to  the  Petition  of  the 
Overture  presented  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  regarding 
the  public  proclamation  of  the  word  in  the  Pulpit  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  City,  expresses  its  profound 
sorrow  that  doctrines  contrary  to  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  proclaimed  in  said  Pulpit,  have  been  the  cause  of  con¬ 
troversy  and  division  in  our  Church  and  therefore  would  direct 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  to  take  such  action  (either  through 
its  present  Committee  or  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  com¬ 
mission),  as  will  require  the  preaching  and  teaching  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  to  conform  to  the  system  of 
doctrines  taught  in  the  Confession  of  F aith ;  and  that  said  Pres¬ 
bytery  report  its  action  in  a  full  transcript  of  its  records  to  the 
1 36th  General  Assembly  of  1 924.”  (Minutes  General  Assembly 
p.  253,  1923.) 

Following  this  mandate  the  General  Assembly  reaffirmed  the 
deliverance  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1910. 
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PRESBYTERY  OF  NEW  YORK 

EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT 


The  Presbytery  of  New  York,  April  9th,  1923,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Moderator’s  Council,  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Rev.  Edgar  W.  Work, 
D.D.,  Rev.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin,  D.D.,  Rev  Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.D.,  Mr. 
Alfred  E.  Marling  and  Mr.  George  B.  Agnew,  to  consider  a  petition  from  the 
Harlem  New  York  Presbyterian  Church,  asking  Presbytery  to  take  action  on 
certain  matters  that  had  to  do  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

On  Tune  11th,  the  Presbytery  received  from  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly,  an  action  taken  by  that  body  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  May,  1923, 
“directing  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  to  take  such  action  (either  through  its 
present  Committee  or  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  commission),  as  will 
require  the  preaching  and  teaching  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
York  to  conform  to  the  system  of  doctrines  taught  in  the  Confession  of  Faith; 
and  that  said  Presbytery  report  its  action  in  a  full  transcript  of  its  records  to 
the  136th  General  Assembly  of  1924.”  This  communication  was  referred  to  the 
above  special  committee  of  Presbytery. 

At  a  meeting  of  Presbytery  October  1st.  1923,  the  committee  reported  progress. 

On  Tanuary  14th,  1924,  this  committee  made  the  accompanying  report  with 
recommendations  to  Presbytery.  Thi3  report  was  received  and  consideration  and 
action  thereon  were  postponed  until  February  4th,  when  the  Presbytery  will  meet 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  2  o’clock,  this  being  the  only  business  before 
it.  In  the  meantime  the  report  was  ordered  printed  and  sent  to  the  members 
of  Presbytery. 


3EL  G.  MENDENHALL,  Stated  Clerk, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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INTRODUCTORY  WORDS  BY  THE 
CHAIRMAN— DR.  WORK 


Mr.  Moderator: 

We  are  about  to  listen  to  a  report  on  a  subject  on  which 
there  are  differences  of  opinion. 

It  is  just  possible  that  we  have  been  magnifying  our  differ¬ 
ences,  until  we  have  drifted  unconsciously  into  the  feeling  of  an 
irreparable  distance  between  brethren. 

In  hours  of  great  stress  and  strain  in  the  human  mind,  God 
has  been  known  to  surprise  men  with  unusual  evidences  of  His 
Presence,  and  with  an  overpowering  sense  of  spiritual  unities  in 
the  very  midst  of  diversities. 

Much  depends  no  doubt  upon  the  faith  and  expectation  of 
men’s  hearts.  That  these  spiritual  unities  are  not  far  away  is  not 
for  one  moment  to  be  doubted,  for  it  is  the  mind  of  Christ  to 
unite  His  people  not  to  divide  them. 

I  would  be  loath  to  read  a  report  on  this  difficult  and  delicate 
subject,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  the  unities  of  the  faith  are  greater 
and  more  triumphant  than  the  diversities,  and  that  there  are 
many  of  God’s  people  who  are  united  in  prayer  today  that  the 
church  may  be  drawn  together,  not  driven  apart.  That  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  these  spiritual  unities  that  bring  men  together  may  be 
found  throughout  this  writing  is  my  earnest  hope  and  prayer. 

Let  all  the  people  say  Amen! 
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REPORT  TO  THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  NEW  YORK  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  IN  MATTERS  RELATING  TO  THE 
FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  NEW  YORK 

JANUARY  14,  1924 

The  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  to  which 
matters  relating  to  the  First  Church  of  this  city  were  committed, 
begs  leave  to  report. 

This  Committee  was  in  existence  for  another  purpose  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Indianapolis  last  May. 
Following  the  action  of  the  Assembly  at  that  meeting,  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  re-appointed  the  Committee,  with  instructions  to  take  up 
the  subject  referred  to  in  the  action  of  the  Assembly.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  stated  in  its  action  at  the  June  meeting  that  it  would  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  with  great  earnestness  and  that  it  would  pay  due 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Assembly.  In  view  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject,  the  Presbytery  also  stated  that  it  would 
require  time.  This  Committee  now  reports  that  it  has  been 
diligent  throughout  the  intervening  months.  We  have  been 
solicitous  that  we  might  be  guided  of  God  in  the  whole  matter. 
We  have  been  busy  with  a  large  correspondence,  with  the  reading 
of  documents,  and  with  numerous  meetings,  interviews  and  con¬ 
ferences.  Believing  that  the  Church  is  entitled  to  a  full  state¬ 
ment  of  the  situation,  so  far  as  it  can  be  set  forth  on  paper, 
the  Committee  resolved  that  it  would  not  offer  to  a  disturbed 
church  a  hastily  formed  report.  The  Presbytery  may  be  assured 
that  there  has  been  no  unnecessary  delay. 

The  action  of  the  General  Assembly  conveying  directions  to 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  on  the  subject  of  the  preaching  and 
teaching  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  widely  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Assembly’s  action 
creates  issues  that  are  very  important  in  their  nature,  concern¬ 
ing  which  Christian  men  of  like  integrity  and  faithfulness  may 
rightly  claim  the  privilege  to  differ.  The  scope  of  the  action,  and 
the  actual  ultimate  intention  of  the  Assembly  in  taking  the  action, 
have  been  open  to  just  inquiry.  Moreover  the  form  in  which 
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the  action  was  issued,  in  the  judgment  of  many  men  in  many 
Presbyteries,  raises  questions  of  a  constitutional  order,  which 
cannot  easily  be  ignored.  The  Committee  is  not  capable  of 
showing  any  disrespect  to  the  supreme  court  of  our  church, 
nor  does  it  intend  any,  when  it  states  that  questions  of  this  char¬ 
acter  lie  in  the  minds  of  many  men  of  moderate  views  and  un- 
controversial  temper,  who  have  not  the  remotest  thought  of 
indifference  or  disobedience  to  constituted  authority.  There  is 
unquestionably  much  anxiety  in  the  church  over  the  purity  and 
integrity  of  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  much  concern 
that  the  liberties  to  which  we  have  long  been  accustomed  shall 
not  be  abridged.  This  Committee  feels  the  delicacy  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  reporting  upon  a  subject  that  is  close  to  many  hearts. 
We  beg  our  brethren  to  understand  that  we  have  striven  iri  every 
way  to  give  a  frank  and  unprejudiced  judgment. 

This  Committee,  however,  has  not  felt  called  upon  to  take 
up  such  questions  of  constitutional  order  and  authority  as  have 
just  been  alluded  to.  Questions  of  this  nature  do  not  belong  to 
us,  important  as  they  may  be.  The  Committee  believes  that  it 
would  be  wise  in  all  the  circumstances  to  seek  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  powers  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  relation  to  doctrine,  in  the  spirit  of  the  requirement 
made  in  the  Form  of  Government,  Chapter  XXIV,  Section  Ill. 
To  a  proposal  of  this  kind  we  think  that  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  would  gladly  lend  its  support. 

The  General  Assembly  in  its  action  in  May  at  Indianapolis 
directed  "the  Presbytery  of  New  York  to  take  such  action  (either 
through  its  present  Committee  or  by  the  appointment  of  a  Special 
Commission)  as  will  require  the  preaching  and  teaching  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  to  conform  to  the  system 
of  doctrines  taught  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  that  said 
Presbytery  report  its  action  in  a  full  transcript  of  its  records  to  the 
!  36th  General  Assembly  of  1 924.”  This  action  of  the  Assembly 
is  explicit.  The  Committee  has  never  had  any  doubt  on  this 
subject.  To  this  clear  mandate  of  the  General  Assembly  the 
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Committee,  representing  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  has  ad¬ 
dressed  itself  from  first  to  last. 

The  Committee  now  reports  to  Presbytery  upon  the  course 
it  has  pursued,  and  the  steps  it  has  taken  in  the  effort  to  carry 
out  the  directions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Committee  states  that  it  has  taken  up  the  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  with  the  parties  concerned  and  has  explained 
the  action  and  enforced  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  the  best  of  its  ability.  It  has  conferred  directly  with  the  Session 
of  the  First  Church  and  has  obtained  from  the  Session  a  state¬ 
ment  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Presbytery.  It  has  also  con¬ 
ferred  directly  with  the  Stated  Preacher  in  the  First  Church, 
and  has  obtained  from  him  a  statement  which  will  be  submitted 
to  Presbytery.  The  Committee  has  studied  the  situation  in  the 
First  Church  on  its  administrative  side  with  the  view  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  effect  of  the  plan  adopted  by  this  congregation  for  a 
plural  ministry,  including  a  minister  of  another  denomination 
than  our  own.  The  Committee  has  also  studied  the  preaching 
and  teaching  in  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  ground  of  apprehension  concerning 
its  alleged  lack  of  conformity  to  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The 
Committee  has  reached  certain  conclusions  on  these  subjects  and 
is  prepared  to  offer  counsel  and  recommendation  to  Presbytery 
pertaining  to  the  whole  matter. 

Our  conference  and  correspondence  with  the  pastors  and 
elders  of  the  First  Church  have  afforded  us  ample  opportunity 
to  know  their  mind  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  They  have 
provided  us  with  full  information  from  their  records  and  have 
co-operated  with  us  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  pursuit  ©f  ©ur 
inquiry.  While  the  pastors  and  elders  of  the  First  Church 
regret  that  the  General  Assembly  did  not  see  its  way  clear  to 
make  fraternal  inquiry  by  methods  of  its  own  before  taking  open 
action  on  the  subject,  the  Committee  is  happy  to  report  that  it 
found  no  bitterness  among  our  brethren  in  the  First  Church.  We 
are  not  mistaken  in  our  judgment  that  the  Session  of  the  First 
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Church  harbors  no  disloyalty  toward  the  General  Assembly,  and 
no  indifference  toward,  our  doctrinal  standards. 

Following  is  the  statement  of  the  pastors  and  elders  of  the 
First  Church,  made  to  this  Committee : 


December  11,1 923. 

TO  THE  COMMITTEE  of  the  PRESBYTERY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Rev.  Edgar  Whitaker  Work,  D.D.,  Chairman. 

Dear  Dr.  Work, 

The  Session  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  has  heartily 
welcomed  the  Presbytery’s  inquiry  into  the  condition  and  doings 
of  the  congregation  which  they  represent. 

It  is  deeply  grieved  that  a  Church,  conservative  in  its  tradi¬ 
tions  and  temper,  should  have  become,  largely  through  mis¬ 
understanding,  subject  to  suspicion  regarding  its  loyalty  and 
soundness  in  the  faith. 

It  has  already  explained  orally  to  your  Committee  that  the 
plan  by  which  a  distinguished  minister  of  another  denomination 
was  invited  to  associate  himself  with  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  was  not  of  its  devising.  It  was  one  which  the  congrega¬ 
tion  was  led  to  adopt  through  force  of  circumstances,  but  in 
which  the  Session  heartily  concurred.  It  did  so  not  thoughtlessly 
or  with  any  intention  of  creating  disturbance  in  the  household 
of  faith  to  which  it  belongs. 

Three  historic  churches  had  just  become  one  in  law,  but 
not  yet  in  fact.  It  had  failed  to  secure  as  pastor  the  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  whom  it  sought  and  was  in  danger  of  disintegra¬ 
tion.  The  minds  of  the  people  then  turned  toward  a  preacher 
whose  temporary  service  they  had  found  helpful  and  inspiring. 
With  hesitation  and  after  earnest  prayer  for  guidance  it  was 
decided  to  make  the  venture  of  a  plural  ministry,  with  the  preach¬ 
ing  function  largely  dissociated  from  the  pastoral  and  administra¬ 
tive  service.  This  method  would  not  have  been  adopted  had  it 
not  been  an  era  of  good  feeling  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  of 
longing  for  Christian  unity  as  evidenced  in  the  General  Assembly 
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of  that  year  when  its  members,  by  a  unanimous  and  rising  vote, 
declared  their  ‘  ‘profound  conviction  that  the  time  had  come  for 
organic  union  of  the  evangelical  churches  of  America, 

The  Session  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
very  unusual  to  have  as  Stated  Preacher  a  minister  not  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Presbytery,  It  therefore  took  pains  to 
have  the  plan,  which  had  been  widely  published,  submitted  in  all 
its  details  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  before  the  relation 
was  consummated. 

When  the  Presbytery  had  given  unanimous  approval  and 
its  action  when  reviewed  by  Synod  was  unchallenged,  the  Session 
assumed  that  any  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  had  been  cured. 
It  is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

The  venture  has  been  attended  with  signal  tokens  of  Divine 
favor.  Another  Presbyterian  minister  was  shortly  called  to  be 
associate  pastor.  The  three  ministers,  differing  in  temperament 
and  in  shades  of  theological  opinion  have  labored  together  in 
absolute  harmony.  Three  congregations  different  in  customs  and 
ecclesiastical  traditions  have  been  cemented  together  in  a  most 
gracious  fellowship.  The  contributions  of  the  Church  to  Pres- 
byterian  objects  have  increased  until  they  are  several  times 
greater  than  those  of  the  three  former  churches  combined.  The 
Gospel  has  been  proclaimed  with  earnestness  and  with  great 
power  and  many  educated  youth  alienated  from  the  Church  and 
from  Christ  have  been  transformed  in  spirit  and  in  life. 

The  Session  has  been  charged  with  disobedience  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  because  it  declined  to  transmit  to  the  congregation 
the  resignation  presented  by  Dr.  Fosdick  in  May  last.  It  dis- 
claims  any  such  intention.  St  is  true  that  the  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  is  so  framed  that  it  might  be  interpreted  as  a 
prejudgment  of  a  matter  with  which  it  had  directed  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  York  to  deal.  The  Session,  however,  preferred  to 
believe  that  the  Assembly  did  not  intend  to  pronounce  a  final 
judgment  without  at  least  giving  a  hearing  to  the  accused.  It 
therefore  decided  that  it  should  endeavor  to  preserve  the  status 
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quo  until  the  Presbytery  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  Assembly’s 
mandate.  Its  silence,  meanwhile,  under  accusations  of  disloyalty 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  defiance  of  authority,  but  as  avoid¬ 
ance  of  strife. 

To  the  specific  question  asked,  among  many  others,  by  your 
Committee— “How  were  the  Elders  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  impressed  by  the  sermon  entitled:  Shall  the  Funda¬ 
mentalists  Win?’  ” — it  is  not  easy  to  make  definite  answer.  The 
members  of  Session  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  their  own  thinking 
and  their  reactions  to  the  sermon  in  question  were  not  identical. 
We  can  only  indicate  their  general  consensus  of  opinion. 

( I  )  We  applaud  the  motive  which  prompted  this  sermon 
and  its  purpose  which  was,  as  indicated  by  the  text,  to  inculcate 
the  duty  of  mutual  tolerance  while  waiting  for  God,  in  His  provi¬ 
dence,  and  by  His  Spirit  to  decide  questions  in  dispute. 

(2)  It  seemed  to  us,  however,  that  the  title  of  the  sermon 
was  ill  chosen  and  provocative.  It  sounded  more  like  a  challenge 
to  battle  than  a  plea  for  harmony  and  peace.  Neverthless,  we 
made  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  preacher  had  been 
aroused  by  a  theological  controversy  then  acute  in  another  com¬ 
munion. 

(3)  The  sermon  itself  seemed  to  us  open  to  misunder¬ 
standing  and  criticism,  for  the  reason,  that  while  the  preacher 
presented  two  extreme  views  on  several  points  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  and  did  not  clearly  define  his  own  position  with  regard  to 
them,  his  hearers  might  not  unreasonably  infer  that  he  was  per¬ 
sonally  committed  to  all  the  advanced  opinions  for  which  he 
asked  toleration. 

(4)  As  a  Session,  and  individually,  we  disclaim  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  wide  circulation  of  the  sermon  in  slightly  al¬ 
tered  form  and  with  a  challenging  foreword  inviting  attention  to 
the  fact  that  such  a  sermon  could  be  preached  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  This  was  done  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
of  us  and  by  a  person  to  us  unknown. 
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The  members  of  Session  deeply  deplore  the  distress  thus 
given  to  many  devout  souls  who  had  to  judge  the  preacher  by 
the  printed  sermon  instead  of  judging  the  sermon  by  what  they 
knew  of  the  preacher.  To  the  Elders  and  congregation  of  the 
First  Church  it  was  not  an  isolated  utterance  but  a  regrettable 
incident  in  the  ministry  of  one  whom  they  had  learned  to  love 
and  honor  for  his  loyalty  to  Christ  and  his  spiritual  power. 

(5)  In  expressing  as  we  do  our  sorrow  that  occasion  has 
been  given  for  unrest  and  conflict  in  the  Church  which  is  dear  to 
us,  we  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  sermon  in  question 
was  exceptional.  The  preaching  in  the  First  Church  is  ordinarily 
uncontroversial,  but  searching,  inspiring,  and  full  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  It  is  devoid  of  sensationalism  and  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  the  great  themes  of  evangelical  religion,—' The 
Reality  of  God,  the  Deity  of  Christ,  His  Incarnation,  Sinlessness 
and  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  His  Resurrection  from  the  Dead,  and  His 
Indwelling  in  Believers;  The  Sinfulness  of  Sin,  The  Call  to  Re¬ 
pentance,  The  Necessity  for  a  New  Birth,  and  The  Beauty  of  the 
New  Life  in  the  Spirit. 

These  subjects  are  presented  with  profound  understanding 
of  the  workings  of  the  modem  mind  and  with  evident  desire  to 
clothe  ancient  truth  in  the  common  language  of  today,  in  order 
to  make  it  more  winsome  and  convincing. 

Permit  the  Session  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the  more  deeply 
your  Committee  may  probe  into  the  present  situation  in  the  First 
Church  the  better  it  will  be  pleased.  It  hopes  to  convince  you 
that  it  would  not  knowingly  tolerate  in  its  pulpit  teachings  un¬ 
evangelical  or  subversive  to  the  historic  faith  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  Presbytery,  it  has  been  in  any 
particular  derelict  it  will  accept  admonition  in  the  spirit  which  the 
Gospel  requires.  Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  HENRY  H.  TIFFT, 

(Signed)  GEORGE  ALEXANDER  Clerk  of  Session. 

(Signed)  THOMAS  GUTHRIE  SPEERS 

Pastors 
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In  this  letter  the  Session  does  several  things  that  are  im¬ 
portant  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee.  The  Session  claims 
for  the  First  Church  loyalty  and  soundness  in  the  faith,  and  ex¬ 
presses  grief  that  suspicion  and  controversy  have  arisen  concern¬ 
ing  its  affairs.  It  explains  the  plan  of  a  multiple  ministry  which 
was  adopted  by  the  congregation,  with  the  unanimous  approval 
of  Session,  and  later  of  Presbytery,  admitting  its  anomalous 
character  in  Presbyterian  practice  and  justifying  it  as  a  measure 
required  to  meet  unusual  conditions.  It  testifies  that  the  plan 
has  not  worked  any  disaster,  but  rather,  in  their  judgment,  has 
safeguarded  the  consolidation  of  the  three  churches,  and  has 
tended  to  harmony,  fellowship  and  increased  efficiency  and  use¬ 
fulness.  it  disavows  any  intention  of  disloyalty  in  the  action  con¬ 
cerning  the  resignation  of  the  Stated  Preacher  following  the 
action  of  the  Assembly,  and  explains  its  attitude  in  this  matter. 

It  answers  specifically  the  question  which  was  one  among 
many  asked,  by  this  Committee,  concerning  the  sermon  entitled— 
“Shall  the  Fundamentalists  Win?”,  applauding  its  motive,  but 
questioning  the  use  of  a  provocative  title,  and  admitting  also 
that  the  sermon  was  open  to  misunderstanding  and  criticism. 
For  the  circulation  of  this  sermon  the  Session  disclaims  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  deeply  deplores  the  distress  occasioned  in  many  direc¬ 
tions.  The  Session  insists  that  this  sermon  was  exceptional,  and 
that  the  preaching  and  teaching  in  their  pulpit  is  ordinarily 
uncontroversial,  dealing  with  the  claims  of  religion  upon  human¬ 
ity  and  the  doctrines  of  grace  that  center  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
The  Session  affirms  that  it  would  not  knowingly  tolerate  in  its 
pulpit  teachings  unevangelical  or  subversive  to  the  historic  faith 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  And  finally  it  states  that  it  will  ac¬ 
cept  admonition  from  the  Presbytery  if  Presbytery  deems  that 
such  admonition  is  needed.  The  Committee  understands  this  to 
mean  that  it  acknowledges  the  full  responsibility  belonging  to 
Sessions  of  Presbyterian  churches  respecting  the  public  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel. 

The  Committee  commends  this  frank,  discriminating  and 
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loyal  statement  of  the  Session  of  the  First  Church  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  and  to  the  church  at  large. 

We  come  now  directly  to  the  question  of  the  preaching  and 
teaching  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  On  this  subject  the 
Committee  is  frankly  desirous  of  helping  to  remove  distrust.  The 
further  we  have  gone  in  our  inquiries  the  more  we  have  been 
convinced  of  the  danger  of  injustice  in  this  connection.  It  is 
part  of  the  history  of  the  church  that  it  has  often  listened  to 
charges  that  were  not  wholly  justified.  The  zeal  that  good  men 
feel  for  purity  of  doctrine  often  leads  them  to  suspicions  that  are 
unwarranted.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  one  of  the  safest  cures 
for  controversy  that  tends  to  division,  is  the  awakening  of  con¬ 
fidence,  the  setting  free  of  men's  spirits  in  mutual  trust. 

At  a  time  some  years  ago  when  this  Presbytery  was  under¬ 
going  trial,  a  beloved  member  of  the  Presbytery,  widely  reputed 
for  his  wisdom  and  fidelity  in  preaching  the  gospel,  wrote  a 
private  letter  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  dangers  that  may  arise  in 
time  of  earnest  contention  for  the  faith.  Now  that  the  presence 
of  Dr.  John  H.  Jowett  is  a  gracious  memory  in  the  church  militant, 
his  wholesome  words  are  worth  recalling.  “I  yield  to  none,*’ 
he  wrote,  “in  zealous  guardianship  and  proclamation  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  evangelical  faith,  and  I 
think  there  was  never  a  time  when  there  was  greater  need  for 
those  doctrines  to  be  proclaimed.  It  is  imperative  that  we  be 
solidly  united  in  sacred  loyalty  to  all  truth  that  is  essential  to  the 
regeneration  and  sanctification  of  the  soul  and  the  creation  of  men 
and  women  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  it  is  possible  to  so  contend, 
even  for  central  things,  as  to  lose  the  sense  of  relation  and  pro¬ 
portion;  and  by  the  manner  of  our  controversy  we  may  lose  the 
clear  sight  of  the  supreme  values.  The  first  necessity  of  all 
vital  and  tenacious  hold  upon  the  evangelical  verities,  and  of 
fruitful  ministry  in  them,  is  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is 
this  spirit  and  this  alone  that  clarifies  the  atmosphere,  removing 
the  confusing,  obscuring  medium  of  suspicion,  misunderstanding 
and  unholy  anger  and  resentment.” 
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With  the  sound  of  such  wise  counsel  in  our  ears  the  Com¬ 
mittee  proceeds  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  we  rest  our 
appeal  for  the  restoration  of  confidence. 

After  earnest  conference  and  extended  correspondence  with 
our  brother  who  is  serving  as  Stated  Preacher  in  the  First  Church, 
in  which  the  Committee  sought  to  make  clear  the  bearing  of  the 
action  of  the  Assembly  upon  his  ministry  in  that  church,  we  have 
received  from  him  the  following  statement: 

December  28,  1923. 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 

Rev.  Edgar  Whitaker  Work,  D.D.,  Chairman. 

Dear  Dr.  Work: 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  which  the  appointment  of  your 
committee  affords  me  to  express  my  attitude  toward  the  theo¬ 
logical  controversy  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  which,  in  part  at 
least,  has  centered  in  me. 

For  many  months  now  I  have  been  the  object  of  attack  and 
until  this  letter  1  have  made  no  public  reply.  Nor  do  I  write 
this  in  a  controversial  mood.  Any  gentleman  dislikes  to  be  a 
cause  of  disturbance  in  a  neighbor’s  household,  and  as  an  or¬ 
dained  minister  of  another  denomination  preaching  in  a  Presby¬ 
terian  pulpit  I  am  profoundly  sorry  that  contention  has  arisen 
because  of  me.  For  this  reason  I  already  have  resigned  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  once  and  now  retain 
my  position  there  only  because  of  the  unanimous  desire  of  the 
church’s  Session  and  their  insistence  that  withdrawal  would  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

In  spite  of  sharp  differences  of  opinion  between  two  prev¬ 
alent  schools  of  theological  thought,  and  in  spite  of  the  unmis¬ 
takable  fact  that  I  am  committed  to  the  side  called  “liberal,”  1 
confess  that  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  misinterpretation  of  my 
position  which  has  been  spread  broadcast.  If  I  did  not  regard 
myself  as  an  evangelical  Christian,  I  certainly  should  not  be 
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preaching  in  an  evangelical  pulpit.  Nor  was  there  ever  a  day 
when  one  in  earnest  about  his  faith  would  wish  his  unqualified 
Christian  allegiance  to  be  more  manifest  than  now.  These  are 
days  when  the  Christian  faith  is  being  resolutely  assailed,  when 
materialistic  naturalism  is  presenting  a  perilous  problem,  when 
many  are  in  doubt,  when  Christianity  faces  alike  one  of  its 
supreme  crises  and  supreme  opportunities.  These  are  days  when 
every  man  who  seriously  and  deeply  believes  in  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  wants  to  be  counted  on  that  side  and  not  on  any 
other.  It  goes  hard  with  me,  therefore,  to  find  myself  and 
whatever  influence  I  may  possess  rated  as  against  things  1  really 
am  for  and  for  things  I  really  am  against. 

1  am  in  the  ministry  of  the  evangelical  churches  because  I 
belong  there  and  nowhere  else— reared  in  evangelical  Christian¬ 
ity,  converted  in  it,  convinced  of  it,  and  ready  to  live  and  die  for 
it.  The  liberty  I  claim  to  think  through  the  Gospel  in  terms 
real  and  cogent  in  our  own  time  is,  I  am  sure,  not  a  denial  of  the 
Gospel  but  one  of  the  most  precious  and  sacred  privileges  and 
responsibilties  which  our  evangelical  forefathers  claimed  for 
themselves,  fought  for,  and  gloriously  used. 

Personally  I  have  no  patience  with  an  emasculated  Chris¬ 
tianity  that  denudes  the  Gospel  of  its  superhuman  elements,  its 
redeeming  power,  and  its  eternal  hopes.  I  believe  in  the  personal 
God  revealed  in  Christ,  in  his  omnipresent  activity  and  endless 
resources  to  achieve  his  purposes  for  us  and  all  men ;  I  believe  in 
Christ,  his  deity,  his  sacrificial  saviorhood,  his  resurrected  and 
triumphant  life,  his  rightful  Lordship,  and  the  indispensableness 
of  his  message  to  mankind.  In  the  indwelling  Spirit  1  believe, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  redeemed  and  victorious  life,  the 
triumph  of  righteousness  on  earth,  and  the  life  everlasting.  This 
faith  I  find  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  objective  of  my  ministry  is 
to  lead  men  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  standard  and  norm  of  religious 
experience— -the  progressive  self-revelation  of  God  in  the  history 
of  a  unique  people,  culminating  in  Christ.  To  the  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  with  such  elements  of  abiding  experience  at  the 
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heart  of  it  !  am  giving  myself- — trying  to  translate  it  into  terms 
that  will  penetrate  the  intelligence  and  challenge  the  conscience 
of  the  oncoming  generation. 

I  am  not,  therefore,  an  enemy  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  a 
denier  of  the  profound  experiences  and  convictions  which  in  all 
ages  have  been  the  glory  of  the  church,  the  substance  of  her 
creeds,  and  the  source  of  her  power.  Nor,  as  S  understand  it, 
are  those  who  like  me  are  called  liberals.  We  are  men  at  the 
center  of  whose  life  is  a  profound  faith  in  God  revealed  in  Christ 
for  man’s  salvation,  and  we  are  facing  with  passionate  earnest¬ 
ness  the  needs  of  this  disturbed,  doubting,  and  often  wistful 
generation,  endeavoring  as  our  fathers  did  in  their  days  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  our  own  time  in  terms  that  our 
own  time  can  understand. 

Tire  joy  of  my  ministry  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  to 
lead  men  into  vital  relationship  with  Jesus  Christ,  to  bring  them 
under  the  spell  of  his  Mastership,  and  to  inspire  them  to  make 
him  and  all  that  he  stands  for  dominant  in  the  life  of  the  world. 
Never  did  this  ministry  seem  so  much  worth  while;  never  were 
its  fruits  more  manifest;  and  ail  my  days  I  hope  to  give  myself 
to  it  in  the  freedom  with  which  Christ  set  us  free. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK. 

Referring  to  this  letter,  the  Committee  wishes  to  say  that 
there  is  a  certain  solemnity  and  impressiveness  about  the  con¬ 
fession  of  a  man’s  faith  in  circumstances  such  as  these  that  will 
not  be  overlooked  by  earnest  men.  The  Committee  confidently 
asks  for  a  careful  and  prayerful  consideration  of  this  solemn 
affirmation  of  faith. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  objections  may  be  made.  Some 
may  say  that  words  are  used  in  a  different  sense  from  that  to 
which  the  church  has  been  accustomed.  Criticism  of  this  nature 
almost  invariably  contains  the  seeds  of  a  subtle  injustice. 
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Others  may  be  inclined  to  draw  inferences  and  make  im¬ 
plications  in  the  circumstances  which  may  or  may  not  be  correct. 
Exactly  a  hundred  years  ago  the  General  Assembly  refused  to 
sustain  a  charge  of  heresy  against  a  minister  who  had  been  con¬ 
victed  by  a  lower  court  on  the  ground  of  inferences  which  he 
himself  denied.  The  Assembly  ruled  that  it  is  a  principle  “that 
no  man  can  rightly  be  convicted  of  heresy  by  inference  or  im¬ 
plication/’  Caution  is  advised  in  charging  “any  man  with  an 
opinion  which  he  disavows.”  (Minutes  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  for  1824,  pp.  122-124.) 

There  may  also  be  those  who  will  feel  that  the  “five  points” 
announced  by  the  General  Assembly  are  not  sufficiently  covered 
in  the  statement.  The  Committee  has  already  stated  the  belief 
that  is  held  by  many  that  the  constitutional  questions  involved 
in  this  matter  should  be  taken  up  in  the  manner  provided  by  our 
Form  of  Government. 

What  is  especially  clear  to  the  Committee  is  that  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  grace  are  strongly  affirmed  in  the  statement.  Further 
our  study  of  the  preaching  and  teaching  in  the  First  Church  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  the  doctrines  of  grace  are  being  proclaimed  in  the 
pulpit  of  that  church.  Not  only  so,  we  believe  that  they  are 
being  proclaimed  with  power  and  in  a  manner  that  is  producing 
an  unusual  impression  upon  the  part  of  many  persons  who  have 
grown  careless  as  to  the  claims  of  the  Christian  religion.  While 
we  find  abundant  evidence  of  variant  methods,  of  new  ap¬ 
proaches,  even  of  original  adaptations  of  spiritual  teaching  to  the 
ways  of  men’s  minds  in  our  time,  we  do  not  find  that  the  grace 
©f  God  in  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ  is  being  obscured  or 
hampered.  Rather  it  is  ©ur  conclusion  that  these  doctrines  of 
the  grace  of  God  through  Christ  are  receiving  new  force  and 
urgency  for  times  like  ours.  The  Session  of  the  Church  solemnly 
testifies  that  the  preaching  is  evangelical  in  meaning  and  force. 
The  pastors  and  the  fourteen  elders  of  the  church  are  entitled  to 
be  heard  on  this  subject.  Many  of  the  elders  are  of  long  Presby- 
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terian  ancestry,  and  a  number  of  them  are  conservative  in  tem¬ 
per  and  training. 

This  Committee  is  also  deeply  impressed  by  what  we  have 
learned  of  the  effect  of  the  public  proclamation  of  the  Word  in 
the  First  Church.  Few  such  challenging  voices  have  ever  been 
heard  in  this  city  in  defense  of  religion.  There  is  no  hint  of 
sensationalism  in  the  sermons.  They  are  serious,  studied  affirma¬ 
tions  of  religious  truth,  intended  to  convince  men  that  they  can¬ 
not  live  rightly  in  this  world  without  God  ana  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  fact  of  sin  and  the  need  of  a  Savior  are  proclaimed 
with  conviction  and  power.  The  Savior  is  jesus  Christ,  and 
there  is  none  other  name  that  the  preacher  knows,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  there  can  be  no  mistake  concerning  the  tremendous 
challenge  of  this  voice  in  the  pulpit  to  a  generation  that  tends 
to  play  fast  and  loose  with  religion.  The  arrest  of  thought  that 
has  been  produced  on  religious  subjects  in  this  great  and  careless 
city  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

Admitting  the  variant  points  of  view,  conceding  that  there 
are  divergences  in  mode  and  form,  this  Committee,  composed  of 
men  of  moderate  views,  cannot  resist  the  judgment  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  receiving  in  the  preaching  and  teaching  in 
the  First  Church  an  impressive  advocacy.  The  preacher  is  the 
implacable  foe  of  the  principal  enemies  of  Christianity  in  modern 
times.  The  full  force  of  the  preaching  lends  itself,  as  we  believe, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  ideals  of  Christianity,  and  the 
teaching  and  spirit  of  jesus  in  thinking  and  conduct. 

No  one  who  knows  the  facts  intimately  can  deny  that  the 
force  of  this  ministry  is  also  restorative  of  faith.  Scores  and 
hundreds,  of  young  people  especially,  including  many  students, 
are  responding  to  the  quickening  effect  of  this  ministry.  The 
Committee  has  received  many  testimonies  to  the  return  of  faith, 
and  none  to  the  loss  of  faith,  under  this  ministry.  The  preacher 
is  keenly  aware  of  the  drift  of  many  in  our  time  out  into  the  sea 
of  doubt  and  unbelief.  One  of  the  principal  aims  of  his  ministry 
is  to  call  men  back  to  faith — back  to  faith  in  Christ. 
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This  Committee  gives  great  weight  to  the  solemn  declaration 
made  by  the  Session  of  the  First  Church,  that  the  preaching  and 
teaching  in  the  First  Church  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the 
great  themes  of  evangelical  religion™ the  Reality  of  God,  the 
Deity  of  Christ,  His  Incarnation,  Sinlessness  and  Vicarous  Sacri¬ 
fice,  His  Resurrection  from  the  Dead,  and  His  indwelling  in  Be¬ 
lievers,  the  Sinfulness  of  Sin,  the  Call  to  Repentance,  the  Neces¬ 
sity  for  a  New  Birth,  and  the  Beauty  of  the  New  Life  in  the 
Spirit.  It  is  impossible  for  this  Committee  to  believe  that  a  body 
of  experienced  Presbyterians,  ministers  and  elders,  would  unani¬ 
mously  subscribe  to  a  statement  such  as  this  without  a  profound 
conviction  of  its  truth. 

Less  than  this  the  Committee  cannot  say  in  recognition  of 
the  immense  influence  being  exerted  in  this  community  by  our 
Baptist  brother  who  came  five  years  ago  as  an  invited  guest  with 
the  full  approval  of  Presbytery  to  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church. 
If  his  voice  should  for  any  reason  fall  silent,  the  Committee 
believes  that  it  would  be  an  incalculable  loss  and  calamity  to  the 
church  of  God  in  this  city,  where  so  many  different  seas  of 
thought  meet  in  conflict  and  storm. 

The  Committee  regrets  that  there  are  any  qualifying  re¬ 
marks  that  need  to  be  made,  and  we  make  them  with  hesitation, 
yet  with  the  same  conviction  which  we  have  put  into  our  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  evangelical  character  of  the  preaching. 

It  is  inevitable  that  mistakes  of  judgment  and  emphasis  will 
occur  in  a  ministry  such  as  we  have  described.  It  is  the  belief 
of  this  Committee  that  mistakes  have  occurred.  The  preacher  is 
engaged  in  a  task  that  is  beset  with  perils,  the  task  of  approaching 
modem  ways  of  thinking  with  the  message  ©£  the  gospel.  It  is 
almost  to  be  expected  that  zeal  in  this  direction  might  carry  him 
beyond  guide-posts  and  moorings  of  the  past.  This  is  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  all  men  who  mediate  between  the  past  and  the  present. 
They  are  committed  in  their  own  minds  s©  largely  to  the  destinies 
of  the  coming  time  that  they  may  all  too  easily  underestimate 
values  and  obligations  that  have  come  down  to  us  out  of  the  past. 
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Further  they  are  particularly  open  to  misunderstanding  and 
misinterpretation.  The  language  that  they  use  may  have  a  new 
and  unfamiliar  sound,  that  seems  to  give  ground  for  alarm.  It 
is  our  judgment  that  one  who  takes  upon  himself  the  difficult 
task  of  the  adaptation  of  the  past  to  the  present  in  matters  of  faith 
should  exercise  extraordinary  care  in  dealing  with  subjects  con¬ 
cerning  which  deep  feeling  exists,  and  about  which  the  faith  of 
men  is  much  concerned. 

This  Committee  therefore  agrees  with  the  Session  of  the 
First  Church  that  the  sermon  “Shall  the  Fundamentalists  Win?” 
while  seeking  a  laudable  end,  was  captioned  by  an  objectionable 
and  challenging  title,  that  tended  to  contention  and  strife.  We 
further  agree  with  the  Session  that  the  sermon  was  open  to  mis¬ 
understanding,  and,  like  the  Session,  we  regret  its  wide  circula¬ 
tion,  and  deplore  the  serious  distress  and  disturbances  to  which 
it  has  given  rise  in  many  minds.  We  go  further  to  say  that 
while  we  are  sure  that  the  preaching  and  teaching  in  the  First 
Church  has  never  spoken  any  denial  of  the  church  s  doctrine  of 
the  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Lord,  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  manner 
in  which  this  subject  was  dealt  with  in  the  sermon  mentioned, 
is  open  to  painful  misconstruction  and  just  objection. 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  connection  that  Dr.  Fosdick 
allows  no  man  to  question  his  belief  in  the  deity  of  Christ.  To 
lose  this  cardinal  fact  of  the  gospel,  he  has  frequently  said,  would 
result  in  the  uprooting  of  his  whole  Christian  experience, 
such  a  spiritual  calamity  ever  came  to  pass  m  his  faith,  he  has 
solemnly  affirmed  that  he  would  at  once  leave  the  evangelical 
pulpit. 

We  have  already  indicated  our  belief  that  there  is  strong 
ground  for  assurance  as  to  the  evangelical  fruits  of  the  preaching 
and  teaching  of  this  pulpit.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but 
feel  deeply  concerned  about  the  wide  disturbance  that  has  come 
into  the  church.  Wise  men  will  address  themselves  to  the  cure 
of  this  disturbance  with  earnest  prayer  and  with  a  purpose  to  do 
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justice  to  all  concerned.  They  will  also  seek  the  wisest  ways  of 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding. 

The  Committee  has  endeavored  in  this  report  to  present 
grounds  for  the  restoration  of  confidence,  and  we  are  sure  that 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  desires  to  do  all  that  it  can  justly 
do  to  aid  in  this  measure.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  signed  state- 
ments  and  the  information  herewith  presented  together  with  the 
conclusions  given  may  contribute  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  situation. 

The  real  crux  of  this  situation,  the  Committee  feels,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  accustomed  to  a  ministry 
that  recognizes  the  obligation  of  ordination  vows.  This  is  the 
genius  and  method  of  our  system  of  government,  and  it  cannot 
safely  be  ignored.  While  we  deprecate  too  narrow  and  binding 
an  interpretation  of  such  vows,  we  are  certain  that  the  failure  to 
recognize  such  obligations  would  be  destructive  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  conception  of  church  government,  as  relating  especially  to 
ministers  and  the  teaching  of  doctrine.  It  is  natural  that  a 
church,  constituted  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  is,  should  insist 
upon  the  recognition  of  this  fact. 

It  is  therefore  the  judgment  of  this  Committee  that  this 
conception  of  an  obligation  to  the  denomination  must  be  fairly 
met  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  another  denomination  who  is 
invited  to  minister  statedly  in  one  of  our  pulpits. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  this  Presbytery  understands  that  it 
has  no  direct  jurisdiction  over  the  Stated  Preacher  in  the  First 
Church.  Nevertheless  the  Presbytery  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  responsibility  which  is  inherent  in  Presbyterian  government. 
There  is  moreover  an  indirect  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbytery  in 
such  a  case,  based  upon  the  conception  of  the  duties  of  an  invited 
guest.  It  is  our  belief  that  a  minister  from  another  denomina¬ 
tion,  occupying  one  of  our  pulpits,  should  voluntarily  wear  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  obligations,  which  although  not  based  upon 
the  force  of  ordination  vows,  are  nevertheless  real  and  cogent  in 
the  circumstances.  This  Committee  has  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
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Dr.  Fosdick  feels  the  force  of  these  obligations,  and  that  he  will 
willingly  accept  counsel  and  directions  from  this  Presbytery  of 
which  he  is  a  corresponding  member. 

We  feel  further  that  the  statement  of  the  Session  of  the 
First  Church  submitted  in  this  report  must  awaken  both  grati¬ 
tude  and  confidence.  We  particularly  welcome  the  affirmation 
made  by  the  Session  that  “it  would  not  knowingly  tolerate  in  its 
pulpit  teachings  unevangelical  or  subversive  to  the  historic  faith 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.”  It  is  clear  that  the  Session  ac¬ 
cepts  the  responsibility  that  belongs  to  sessions  in  Presbyterian 
churches  of  safeguarding  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the  pulpit. 

The  present  report  of  the  Committee  is  not  necessarily  a 
final  report.  If  the  Presbytery  shall  think  best,  in  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  continue  this  Committee  in  its  work,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  prepared  to  report  further  to  the  Presbytery,  as 
occasion  may  require. 

The  Committee  now  offers  to  the  Presbytery  the  following 
recommendations : 

First.  Since  the  committee  reports  that  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  centering  in  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  being  proclaimed 
in  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  it  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Presbytery  that  the  preaching  and  teaching  in  that 
pulpit  conform  to  the  system  of  doctrines  taught  in  the  Confes¬ 
sion  ©f  Faith.  The  Presbytery  further  expresses  its  confident 
expectation  that  our  brother  of  another  denomination  who  enjoys 
the  freedom  of  that  pulpit  will  carry  on  his  work  in  all  good 
conscience,  and  in  the  light  of  the  doctrines  held  dear  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Second.  The  Presbytery  expresses  its  confidence  in  the 
loyalty  of  the  Session  of  the  First  Church,  and  particularly  in 
the  wisdom  and  devotion  of  our  beloved  brother,  the  Rev.  George 
Alexander,  D.D.,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church.  The  Presbytery 
further  records  its  satisfaction  with  the  statement  of  the  Session 
as  to  its  understanding  of  the  duty  of  sessions  in  safeguarding 
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the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the  pulpit,  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrinal  standards  of  our  church. 

Third.  The  Presbytery  holds  itself  in  readiness  to  receive 
further  reports  on  this  subject,  and  to  take  further  steps  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  it,  as  occasion  may  require. 

Fourth.  The  Presbytery  affirms  its  belief  in  the  Bible  as 
the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  in  all  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  grace  and  salvation  belonging  to  evangelical  Christianity. 
The  Presbytery  further  declares  that  it  sorrows  deeply  'over  con¬ 
troversy  and  strife,  and  that  it  is  its  desire  and  intention  to 
address  itself  to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  World;  to  the 
building  up  of  our  churches,  to  the  v/ork  of  evangelism,  soul¬ 
winning  and  social  welfare  in  this  great  city,  and  to  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  at  home  and  abroad. 

Conscious  that  we  have  striven  with  loyalty  and  fairness  to 
carry  out  the  directions  sent  to  this  Presbytery  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  trusting  that  no  man  may  be  able  to  discover  in 
this  writing  aught  but  a  controlling  purpose  to  promote  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ,  and  to  further  his  sacred  cause  in  the  world, 
the  Committee  unanimously  and  respectfully  submits  this  Report 
to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  praying  that  it  may  have  studious 
and  prayerful  attention  from  all  who  are  concerned. 

EDGAR  WHITAKER  WORK,  Chairman 
CHARLES  L.  THOMPSON  GEORGE  B.  AGNEW 

A.  EDWIN  KEIGWIN  ALFRED  E.  MARLING. 

NOTICE  OF  COMPLAINT. 

To  the  Rev.  Harlan  G.  Mendenhall,  D.D., 

Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

Dear  Sir: 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  hereby  give  written  notice  of  a  Complaint  and  the  reasons 
therefor  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  meet  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
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gan,  on  the  third  Thursday  of  May,  A.D.  1924,  against  the  action 
and  decision  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  given  on  the  4th 
day  of  February,  1 924,  in  adopting  the  answer  submitted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  appointed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  on  April  9th,  1923,  and  to  which  was 
referred  the  mandate  of  the  General  Assembly  directing  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  to  take  such  action  (either  through  its 
present  Committee  or  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  commis¬ 
sion)  as  will  require  the  preaching  and  teaching  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  New  York  to  conform  to  the  system  of  doc¬ 
trines  taught  in  the  Confession  of  Faith;  and  that  said  Presbytery 
report  its  action  in  a  full  transcript  of  its  records  to  the  1  36th 
General  Assembly  of  1924.”  (Minutes,  p.  253,  1923.)  The 
Complaint  and  the  grounds  or  reasons  of  this  Complaint  are 
hereby  attached  and  made  part  of  this  notice. 

Ministers 

Charles  T.  Schaeffer, 

Wilson  Aull, 

George  E.  Sehlbrede, 

George  J.  Russell, 

James  Palmer, 

James  A.  McCague 
Frederick  W.  Evans, 

Mebane  Ramsay, 

Eiders 

A.  T.  Patterson,  Hans  P.  Freece, 

H.  Percival  Riley,  W.  A.  Richmond, 

B.  F.  Van  Kannell,  C.  W.  Smith. 

THE  COMPLAINT  TO  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

To  the  Venerable  Body,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Greetings : 

In  the  matter  ©f  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  ©f  New  York 
respecting  the  adoption  ©f  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  said 


Walter  D.  Buchanan, 
Edgar  Crossland, 
David  Rosmell  Wylie, 
Albert  D.  Gantz, 

John  McNeill, 

Paul  D.  Elsesser, 
Henry  M.  Tyndall, 
John  C.  Chapman, 
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Presbytery  to  whom  was  referred  the  mandate  of  the  general! 
Assembly  for  consideration,  with  instructions  from  the  Presfoy" 
tery  of  New  York  “to  take  up  the  subject  referred  to  in  the 
action  of  the  Assembly,”  namely,  "directing  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  to  take  such  action  as  will  require  the  preaching  and 
teaching  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  to  con- 
form  to  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith,”  (Minutes  of  General  Assembly,  p.  253,  1923),  the  un¬ 
dersigned  hereby  complain  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  of  tne  action 
of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  the  above  entitled  matter, 
and  for  reasons  in  support  of  such  Complaint  state  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Believing  that  the  controversy  aroused  by  the  issuing,  pub¬ 
lishing  and  dissemination  of  a  sermon  preached  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  entitled,  “Shall  the  Fundamen¬ 
talists  Win”  in  which  were  asserted  doctrines  contrary  to  the 
Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  was  and  is  the  cause  of  division  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  upon  which  the  General  Assembly  based  its  action 
of  1923,  and  believing  that  the  spread  and  influence  of  these 
dangerous  errors  are  not  condemned  by  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  and  believing  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  responsibility  rests  upon  the  General  Assembly  which  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  deciding  in  all  controversies  respecting 
doctrines;  of  reproving,  warning,  or  bearing  testimony  against 
error  in  doctrine,  in  any  Church,  Presbytery  or  Synod  and  in 
cases  that  effect  or  concern  the  promotion  of  truth  and  holiness 
throughout  all  the  Churches  under  its  care  as  set  forth  in  Chap¬ 
ter  XIL,  Sections  4  and  5,  of  the  Form  of  Government;  and  in 
view  of  the  desirableness  of  a  speedy  settlement  of  this  most 
important  controversy,  we  do  hereby  request  your  Venerable 
Body  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  consideration  and  judicial  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  Complaint  hereby  presented,  to  issue  the  contro- 
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versy  and  to  finally  determine  the  important  questions  involved 
so  as  to  secure  the  unity  and  the  peace  of  the  Church  at  the 
earliest  possible  day. 

In  our  judgment  the  grounds  or  reasons  of  this  Complaint 
are  as  follows: 

1 .  The  answer  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  to  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  General  Assembly  errs  in  that  it  declares  that  the 
teaching  and  preaching  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  conform 
to  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The 
Presbytery  in  the  action  complained  of  did  not  carry  out  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  Assembly  but  evaded  it.  entering  a  judgment  of  its 
own  that  was  in  fact  a  reversal  by  a  lower  court,  of  the  action  of 
the  supreme  court.  Such  a  procedure  is  in  violation  of  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  Chapter  XII.,  Section  5,  which  gives  the  Assembly  imme¬ 
diate  jurisdiction  over  any  Church,  Presbytery  or  Synod,  and  is 
therefore,  a  denial  of  the  Assembly’s  authority  of  final  judgment. 

2.  The  adoption  of  this  answer  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  to  the  mandate  of  the  General  Assembly  puts  the  stamp  of 
approval  by  one  of  our  Presbyteries  upon  teaching  and  preaching 
of  doctrines  judged  by  many  to  be  contrary  not  only  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but 
also  to  those  of  historic  and  evangelical  Christianity,  and  thus  re¬ 
pudiates  the  glorious  history  of  Scriptural  testimony  by  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  all  its  history. 

3.  The  answer  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  to  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  General  Assembly  will  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
dissemination  of  such  views  and  will  further  increase  the  present 
disquietude  in  the  said  Presbyterian  Church,  and  practically  set 
at  nought  the  deliverances  of  the  Assemblies  of  1910,  and  the 
positive  mandate  of  1916  and  the  reaffirmation  of  1923. 

4.  The  answer  and  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Y ork  in 
adopting  this  report  accepts  the  disclaimer  of  the  author  of  the 
sermon  “Shall  the  Fundamentalists  Win,”  of  the  interpretation 
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and  understanding  of  the  sermon,  and  criticises  the  title  as  “ill- 
chosen  and  provocative/’  They  object  to  the  title  as  a  “challeng¬ 
ing  title,”  but  do  not  make  it  clear  whether  the  author  of  the  ser¬ 
mon  repudiates  the  statements  of  the  sermon,  although  he  makes 
the  following  statement:  “I  am  committed  to  the  side  called 
‘liberal/  ” 

5.  The  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  adopting 
this  report  as  its  answer  to  the  mandate  of  the  General  Assembly 
puts  its  approval  upon  a  misleading  and  unjustifiable  raising  of 
an  issue  concerning  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  make  an  affirmation  concerning  the  doctrines  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  thus 
engenders  disloyalty  to  our  highest  Court;  and  the  Presbytery 
exceeds  its  authority  in  as  much  as  the  General  Assembly  laid 
upon  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  the  duty  of  requiring  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  preaching  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  to  conform 
to  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
therefore  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  overstepped  the  duties 
assigned  to  it  when  it  undertakes  to  be  an  advisory  body  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

6.  The  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  adopting 
this  report  as  its  answer  to  the  mandate  of  the  General  Assembly 
is  in  error  in  as  much  as  the  Assembly  having  assumed  the  juris¬ 
diction  as  provided  for  in  Chapter  XII  and  Section  5  and  having 
put  on  record  a  judgment  and  mandate,  the  Presbytery  had  no 
liberty  of  expressing  a  contrary  judgment,  but  only  the  duty  of 
executing  the  mandate. 

7.  The  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  adopting 
this  report  as  its  answer  to  the  mandate  ©f  the  General  Assembly 
is  misleading  and  unjust,  because  it  evidently  but  erroneously 
aims  to  set  forth  that  there  has  been  an  effort  to  pass  judgment 
upon  a  minister  by  inference  and  implication  and  raises  issues 
“concerning  which  Christian  men  of  like  integrity  and  faithful¬ 
ness  may  rightly  claim  the  privilege  to  differ,”  which  seem  to  deny 
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and  make  light  of  the  well  established  principle  of  our  Polity, 
that  there  are  also  issues,  truths,  and  forms  with  respect  to  which 
men  of  like  character  v/ho  have  assumed  the  ordination  vows  of 
a  minister,  should  not  differ. 

8.  The  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  adopting 
this  report  as  its  answer  to  the  mandate  of  the  General  Assembly 
fails  to  disclaim  the  dangerous  errors  in  the  sermon  Shall  the 
Fundamentalists  Win”  and  similar  teachings  of  the  pulpit  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York.  The  Session  and  pastor 
of  said  Church  by  reason  of  their  ordination  vows  and  obligations 
must  be  assumed  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  Standards  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,.-  yet,  it  is  regrettable  that  they  allowed  a 
sermon  to  be  circulated  that  impugns  the  very  doctrines  that  they 
profess  to  uphold.  The  report  does  not  show  that  the  statements 
of  the  sermon  were  withdrawn  or  repudiated  by  either  the  Session 
or  the  Supply  preacher  who  is  a  member  of  another  denomination. 

9.  The  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  adopting 
this  report  as  its  answer  to  the  mandate  of  the  General  Assembly 
suggests  a  doctrinal  standard  for  ministers  of  other  denominations 
teaching  in  Presbyterian  pulpits,  and  the  taking  voluntarily,  vows 
different  from  those  taken  in  the  ordination  of  ministers  of  our 
own  denomination.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  proceeding  as  it 
erects  two  standards  for  ministers  in  the  Church. 

1 0.  The  action  and  decision  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
in  its  answer  to  the  mandate  of  the  General  Assembly  is  based 
upon  statements  of  the  Session  and  a  letter  from  the  special 
preacher  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  which  letter  is  uncertain 
and  couched  in  language  without  any  clear  declaration  of  belief 
that  conforms  to  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is,  therefore,  evasive  of 
the  issue  and  unsettling  of  the  faith  of  many  people. 

1  1 .  We  believe  that  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  in  adopting  this  report  as  its  answer  to  the  mandate  of  the 
General  Assembly  is  highly  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  relig- 
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ion  and  minimizes  the  historic  witnessing  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

And  in  conclusion,  your  complainants  pray  your  Venerable 
Body,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  receive  and  issue  this  Complaint  and 
to  assert  its  constitutional  rights  by  taking  such  action  as  it  deems 
wise  to  effectuate  its  directions  to  the  Presbytery. 

Ministers 

Charles  T.  Schaeffer, 

Wilson  Aull, 

George  E.  Sehlbrede, 

George  J.  Russell, 

James  Palmer, 

James  A.  McCague, 

Frederick  W.  Evans, 

Mebane  Ramsay. 

Elders 

A.  T.  Patterson,  Hans  P.  Freece, 

H.  Percival  Riley,  W.  A.  Richmond, 

B.  F.  Van  Kannell  C.  W.  Smith. 

COMPLAINANTS'  BRIEF. 

In  presenting  this  brief  concerning  the  recent  action  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  in  the  matter  relating  to  the  First  Pres- 
byterian  Church  of  New  York  Presbytery  we  are  impressed  with 
the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  us.  This  work  is  undertaken 
with  an  earnest  endeavor  to  avoid  all  aspersions  or  personal  re¬ 
flections  upon  either  the  report  or  the  Presbytery  which  adopted 
it.  We  wish  at  the  outset  to  enter  a  disclaimer  of  anything  but 
a  courteous  and  fraternal  feeling  and  a  desire  faithfully  to  traverse 
this  matter  as  we  point  out  what  seem  to  us  to  be  errors  in  the 
action  taken.  With  this  clear  understanding  of  our  aim  and  with 


Walter  D.  Buchanan, 
Edgar  Crossland, 
David  Roswell  Wylie, 
Albert  D.  Gantz, 

John  McNeill, 

Paul  D.  Elsesser, 
Henry  M.  Tyndall, 
John  C.  Chapman, 
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a  conscience  void  of  offence,  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
the  report. 

The  issue  raised  by  the  action  of  New  York  Presbytery  in 
the  matter  of  the  Assembly  in  1 923,  involves  two  things  vital  to 
the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, — -the  one 
vital  to  its  doctrine,  the  other  to  its  polity. 

While  primarily  a  matter  of  doctrine,  namely  the  character 
of  the  teachings  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City, 
yet  it  has  become,  by  virtue  of  ecclesiastical  action,  essentially  a 
matter  of  polity,  and  we  shall  consider  it  first  in  that  aspect. 

1 .  The  action  of  the  Assembly  of  1 923  was  as  follows : 
"The  133th  General  Assembly  .  .  .  expressed  its  profound 
sorrow  that  doctrines  contrary  to  the  standards  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  proclaimed  in  said  pulpit  (The  First  Church)  have 
been  the  cause  of  controversy  and  division  in  our  Church,  and 
therefore  would  direct  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  to  take  such 
action  ...  as  will  require  the  preaching  and  teaching  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  to  conform  to  the  system 
of  doctrines  taught  in  the  Confession;  and  that  said  Presbytery 
report  its  action  in  a  full  transcript  of  its  records  to  the  1  36th 
General  Assembly  of  1924.” 

It  is  immaterial  to  the  present  case  that  the  Assembly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  that  direction,  a  deliverance  as  to  certain  essential 
points  of  the  Confession.  We  are  not  concerned  to  interpret  that 
deliverance.  Whether  it  be  binding  or  not,  is  irrelevant  to  the 
question  we  bring  before  your  honorable  body,  namely,  whether 
a  Presbytery  is  bound  to  respect  and  obey  a  mandate  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  and  whether  upon  its  refusal  to  do  so,  the  Assembly  may 
enforce  its  authority. 

It  should  be  assumed  that  the  Assembly  having  given  a 
Presbytery  a  mandate  must  see  that  it  is  obeyed.  To  admit  any 
other  possibility  would  be  to  belittle  the  Highest  Court,  and  to 
open  the  way  for  any  lower  court  to  flout  its  authority  on  what¬ 
ever  occasion.  The  integrity  of  our  entire  Presbyterian  system 
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is  staked  upon  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the  Assembly  to 
enforce  its  mandate. 

So  then,  the  Assembly,  in  this  case,  having  assumed  original 
jurisdiction,  and  having  issued  a  direction  to  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  in  clear,  explicit  terms,  and  having  directed  the  Presby¬ 
tery  to  report  its  action  in  a  full  transcript  of  its  records  to  the 
1  36th  Assembly  of  1  924,  the  only  ground  on  which  the  Presby¬ 
tery  could  contest  the  Assembly’s  jurisdiction,  judgment  and 
mandate,  would  be  that  it  was  unconstitutional — ultra  vires. 

This  contention  cannot  be  sustained. 

1 .  Because  Sec.  V.,  Ch.  XII.,  of  the  Form  of  Government 
clothes  the  Assembly  with  “the  power  of  deciding  in  all  contro¬ 
versies  respecting  doctrine  and  discipline;  of  reproving,  warning, 
or  bearing  testimony  against  error  in  doctrine,  or  immorality  in 
practice,  in  any  church,  presbytery  or  synod,  ...  of  sup¬ 
pressing  schismatical  contentions  and  disputations;  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  of  recommending  and  attempting  reformation  of  manners, 
and  the  promotion  of  charity,  truth  and  holiness,  through  all  the 
churches  under  their  care.”  This  power  is  in  addition  to  that 
given  under  Sec.  IV.,  as  the  final  court  of  appeal,  in  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  cases  brought  up  in  regular  process.  It  is  the  power  of 
original  jurisdiction,— of  taking  cognizance  of  error  or  immor¬ 
ality,  in  any  church,  presbytery  or  synod  and  of  coming  to  a  judg¬ 
ment  and  enforcing  it. 

Dr.  Charles  A,  Hodge  in  his  article  ©n  the  Assembly’s  Power 
of  Superintendence,  published  first  in  the  Presbyterian  Theolog¬ 
ical  Review*,  and  later  in  his  treatise  ©n  Church  Polity,  says,  “The 
General  Assembly,  unless  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  can  exercise,  when  the  emergency  demands  it,  its  power  to 
correct  abuses  or  evils,  immediately,  in  any  part  of  the  church. 
It  has  the  right  on  its  responsibility  to  God,  to  refuse  seats  to 
commissioners,  or  to  dissolve  any  of  the  lower  courts,  if  the 
safety  or  well-being  of  the  church  requires  it.  .  .  .  This  right 
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of  peremptory  and  immediate  action  is  the  right  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion  which  belongs  to  all  bodies  and  associations.  It  is  exercised 
by  all  legislative  bodies.” 

Dr.  Hodge  quotes  Hill  s  Institutes  as  follows,  calling  him 
“the  highest  modern  authority”  of  the  Scottish  Church  on  such 
matters;  “In  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  the  General  Assembly 
often  issues  peremptory  mandates,  summoning  individuals  and 
inferior  courts  to  appear  at  its  bar.  It  sends  precise  orders  to 
particular  judicatories  directing,  assisting  and  restraining  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions  and  (in)  its  superintending,  con¬ 
trolling  authority  maintains  soundness  of  doctrine,  checks  irregu¬ 
larity  and  enforces  general  laws  through  ali  districts  of  the 
Church.” 

Dr.  Hodge  also  says,  “That  our  church  from  the  first  adopted 
the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  both  as  to  faith  and 
Form  of  Government.” 

So  then  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  Assembly  s  right  of 
original  jurisdiction,  on  its  own  cognizance  of  error  or  im¬ 
morality. 

But  in  this  case,  the  error  was  brought  to  its  knowledge  in 
a  regular  and  constitutional  way,  namely  by  the  overture  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  So  that  its  judgment  that  doc¬ 
trines  contrary  to  the  standards  had  been  proclaimed  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  its  direction  to  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  to  take  such  action  as  will  require  the  teaching  and  preach¬ 
ing  in  that  pulpit  to  conform  to  the  standards,  were  both,  indis¬ 
putably,  within  its  powers. 

Nor  may  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  contend,  that  the  ac- 
tion  of  the  Assembly,  at  any  stage  of  its  procedure,  in  judgment 
or  mandate  was  in  error  or  hasty  or  ill-advised  or  without  ade¬ 
quate  investigation.  It  is  not  for  a  lower  court  to  raise  that 
question.  The  Higher  Court,  when  acting  constitutionally,  must 
be  its  own  judge  of  proper  procedure,  and  of  the  degree  of  knowl¬ 
edge  necessary  to  form  a  judgment  and  give  a  direction.  All  that, 
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lies  within  its  own  discretion  and  must  lie  there,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  final  authority. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sermon  of  Dr.  Fosdick,  which 
the  First  Church  has  called  a ‘provocative*  ’  and  which  was  con¬ 
troversial  and  which  contained  the  errors  complained  ©f  in  the 
Overture,  was  well-known  to  the  Assembly,  as  it  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  distributed  countrywide. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  recent  action  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  under  the  mandate,  was  in  derogation  of  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  the  Assembly,  so  that  this  Assembly  must,  of 
its  own  motion,  take  notice  of  its  evasion  of  the  mandate,  and 
take  immediate  measures  to  enforce  that  mandate. 

But  in  order  that  the  Assembly  might  know  that  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  recognize  the  full  authority, 
in  the  premises,  of  the  last  Assembly,  to  issue  the  direction  it 
did  issue,  we  are  here  to  complain  before  your  honorable  body 
against  the  recent  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  we 
rest  our  complaint  on  the  following  grounds: 

These  stated  briefly  are, 

First,— -That  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  having  been  di¬ 
rected  to  do  a  particular  thing,  instead  of  that,  opened  up  the 
case,  and  entered  its  own  judgment  that  there  was  no  error  in 
the  teaching  and  preaching  in  the  First  Church,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  highest  court  was  mistaken  in  the  judgment,  and  that  its 
mandate  had  no  ground.  We  complain  that  to  take  such  action 
was  beyond  the  power  of  the  lower  court,  whose  function  was 
not  to  discuss  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly  or  to  criticize  it  how¬ 
ever  disagreeable  it  might  be,  much  less  to  evade  or  disobey  it, 
but  to  honor  and  enforce  it. 

What  will  be  the  end,  if  a  lower  court  may  sit  in  judgment 
upon  an  issue  already  determined  by  the  highest  court.  There 
is  only  one  end  to  such  procedure,  if  the  highest  court  tolerates 
it,  and  that  is  the  nullification  of  all  authority.  Ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil  authority  rests  ©n  the  theory  that  its  judgment  will 
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not  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  in  interest,  but  that  this  power  of 
final  decision  must  be  lodged  somewhere,  and  that  such  decision 
-when  made,  terminates  controversy  and  procedure. 

Second, — We  complain  that  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
having  in  spite  of  the  mandate,  entered  into  the  merits  of  the 
case,  did  not  conduct  a  real  unprejudiced  inquiry,  such  as  the 
seriousness  of  the  case,  if  opened,  required,  that  it  gave  no  scope 
to  the  investigation,  that  Dr.  Fosdick's  statement  of  views  was 
■accepted  without  due  and  critical  analysis,  without  specific  inves¬ 
tigation  of  his  views  on  important  points  in  controversy ;  that  he 
was  accepted  as  evangelical  because  he  called  himself  evangelical. 

It  is  evident  from  its  own  report  that  the  plan  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  not  to  make  a  searching  inquiry  concerning  the  matter 
of  the  mandate  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  to  allay  unrest. 
"We  quote  the  following  from  its  report: 

“It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  one  of  the  safest  cures  for  con¬ 
troversy  that  tends  to  division,  is  the  awakening  of  confidence, 
the  setting  free  of  men's  spirits  in  mutual  trust  .  .  .  the  Com¬ 

mittee  proceeds  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  wef  rest  our 
appeal  for  the  restoration  of  confidence. 

Also  the  following  first  paragraph  of  Dr.  Fosdkk  s  letter  to 
the  Committee  is  interesting  in  this  connection : 

“1  welcome  the  opportunity  which  the  appointment  of  your 
Committee  affords  me  to  express  my  attitude  toward  the  theo¬ 
logical  controversy  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  which,  in  part  at 
least,  has  centered  in  me. 

In  fact  the  entire  letter  of  Dr.  Fosdick  is  couched  in  vague 
language  and  contains  no  unequivocal  and  perspicuous  statement 
of  conformity  in  his  belief  to  our  Confessional  Standards.  Al¬ 
though  the  Committee  seems  eager  and  solicitous  in  his  defense, 
it  admitted  that  in  Dr.  Fosdick’s  letter  “words  are  used  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sense  from  that  to  which  the  Church  has  been  accustomed. 
There  was  evidently  no  desire  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Fosdick  to  use 
language  that  could  not  be  misunderstood,  or  to  proclaim  himself 
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as  in  accord  with  the  plain  teachings  of  our  Confession  in  its 
doctrinal  statements  concerning  the  Virgin  Birth,  the  Atonement, 
the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension  and  the  Second  Coming  of  our 
blessed  Lord;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Committee  had 
questioned  him  concerning  these  fundamental  doctrines. 


We  complain  that  no  such  judgment  of  Dr.  Fosdick’s  con¬ 
formity,  in  his  teaching  and  preaching,  to  the  Westminster  Stand¬ 
ards  is  justified  by 

1 .  His  sermon,  "Shall  the  Fundamentalists  Win?"  which,  with 
other  information,  led  to  the  judgment  of  the  1 35th  Assembly  of 
1923.  The  letter  from  the  Session  of  the  First  Church,  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  Committee’s  report  states:  "We  applaud  the  motive 
which  prompted  this  sermon  and  its  purpose  which  was,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  text,  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  mutual  tolerance  while 
waiting  for  God,  in  His  providence,  and  by  His  spirit  to  decide 
questions  in  dispute,"  and  that  "we  make  due  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  the  preacher  had  been  aroused  by  a  theological  contro¬ 
versy  then  acute  in  another  communion,"  and  "the  sermon  itself 
seemed  to  us  open  to  misunderstanding  and  criticism,  for  the 
reason,  that  while  the  preacher  presented  two  extreme  views  on 
several  points  of  Christian  doctrine  and  did  not  clearly  define  his 
own  position  with  regard  to  them,  his  hearers  might  not  unreason¬ 
ably  infer  that  he  was  personally  committed  to  all  the  advanced 
©pinions  for  which  he  asked  toleration." 

In  Dr.  Fosdick’s  letter  to  the  Committee  he  says,  "I  am  a  lib¬ 
eral."  He  is,  therefore,  committed  to  the  liberal  opinions  in  his 
sermon  entitled,  “Shall  the  Fundamentalists  Win?”  In  that  ser¬ 
mon  is  set  forth  very  clearly  Dt.  Fosdick’s  attitude  of  inability  to 
believe  in  the  "biological  miracle”  of  the  Virgin  Birth;  in  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible;  in  the  sacrificial  atonement  of 
Christ  and  in  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord.  In  that  sermon  he 
also  says  “speaking,  as  I  do,  from  the  viewpoint  of  liberal 
opinion  ..." 
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It  is  significant  that  in  ail  the  months  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  last  Assembly  and  in  view  of  the  challenge  which  has 
been  broadcast.  Dr.  Fosdiek  has  been  silent. 

2.  By  parts  of  his  other  writings.  These  contain  so  much 
that  show  his  nonconformity  to  the  Westminster  Standards  that 
it  is  difficult — without  unduly  prolonging  this  brief — -to  know 
what  quotations  to  include. 

Dr.  Fosdiek  says  in  his  letter  that  he  believes  in  the  “sacri¬ 
ficial  Saviorhood”  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  Presbyterians  and  Evan¬ 
gelicals  this  vague  language  means  His  Sacrificial  Atonement  if 
it  means  anything;  and  yet  in  his  book  entitled,  “Christianity  and 
Progress,”  page  43,  he  says:  “As  men’s  thought  of  God  has  thus 
been  molded  by  the  idea  of  progress  on  the  earth,  so,  too,  the 
Christ  they  preach  is  not  primarily,  as  of  old,  the  victim  by  whose 
substitutionary  sacrifice  the  race  of  men  has  found  an  open  door 
from  the  bottomless  pit  of  endless  woe  to  a  blessed  immortality 
in  Paradise.  The  modern  emphasis  is  all  another  way.  Christ 
is  the  divine  revealer  whose  spirit  alone  can  transform  individuals 
and  save  society.  The  sort  of  character  he  was,  the  life  he  lived, 
the  ideas  he  promulgated,  are  the  salt  that  can  preserve  human 
life,  the  light  that  can  illumine  the  way  to  a  kingdom  of  righteous¬ 
ness  on  earth.  He  himself  is  the  leader  in  the  fight  for  that  king¬ 
dom,  his  sacrifice  part  of  the  price  it  costs  .  .  . 

This  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  statement  ©f  our  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  Chap.  8,  Sec.  3 :  “The  Lord  Jesus  in  his  perfect  . 
obedience  and  sacrifice  of  Himself  which  He  through  the  eternal 
spirit  once  offered  up  unto  God  hath  fully  satisfied  the  justice  of 
His  Father  and  purchased  not  only  reconciliation  but  an  everlast¬ 
ing  inheritance  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  for  all  those  whom 
the  Father  hath  given  unto  Him.” 

Take  another  example.  In  his  letter  he  says,  “I  believe  in 
his  resurrected  and  triumphant  life.  To  Presyterians  and 
Evangelicals  that  vague  language,  if  it  .means  anything,  means 
that  the  Special  Preacher  believes  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead 
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on  the  third  day,  in  the  same  body  in  which  he  died;  and  yet 
Dr.  Fosdick  in  his  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  in  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York  City,  September  30,  1915,  said: 

"In  the  Bible  immortality  is  indissolubly  associated  with  the 
Resurrection  of  the  body;  among  us  is  an  idea  of  immortality  in 
which  the  body  has  no  part/* 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  address,  from  which  the  above 
quotation  is  made,  was  entitled  “A  Modern  Preacher  s  Problem 
in  his  use  of  the  Scriptures”;  and  Dr.  Fosdick  declares  himself 
to  be  a  "Liberal.”  Here  Dr,  Fosdick’s  position  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  teaching  of  our  Confession  of  Faith,  Chap.  8, 
Sec.  4: 

“On  the  third  day  he  arose  from  the  dead,  with  the  same 
body  in  which  he  suffered;  with  which  also  he  ascended  into 
Heaven,  and  there  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  His  Father,  making 
intercession,  and  shall  return  to  judge  men  and  angels  at  the 
end  of  the  world.” 

That  Dr.  Fosdick  does  not  conform  in  his  teaching  and 
preaching  to  the  Westminster  Standards  is  shown  in  his  book 
entitled,  "Christianity  and  Progress”  where  on  page  235,  he  says: 

"The  achievement  of  a  worthy  idea  of  God  involves  there¬ 
fore,  the  ability  to  discover  God  in  all  life,  outside  the  church  as 
well  as  within  and  in  people  who  do  not  believe  in  him  nor  recog¬ 
nize  him,  as  well  as  in  those  who  do,” 

And  on  page  239  of  the  same  book  he  says: 

“He  (God)  does  not.  wait  to  be  welcomed.  He  (God)  does 
not  insist  on  being  consciously  recognized  before  He  enters  a 
man's  life.” 

This  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  statement  of  our  Confession 
of  Faith,  Chap.  14,  Sec.  1 ,  "the  grace  of  faith,  whereby  the  elect 
are  enabled  to  believe  to  the  saving  of  their  souls,  is  the  work  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ  in  their  hearts;  and  is  ordinarily  wrought  by 
the  World,” 
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And  contrary  to  John’s  Gospel  \  ;  11 .  ‘  He  came  unto  His 

own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not,  but  as  many  as  received 
Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  Sons  of  God,  even  to 
them  that  believe  on  His  name.” 

A  Presbyterian  clergyman  wrote  Dr.  Fosdick  asking  him  the 
following  three  questions: 

“How  Christ  came  into  the  world,’  Has  Christ  a  human 
body  in  Heaven?”  “If  Christ  does  not  come  back  in  a  human 
body,  then  in  what  way  will  He  come?”  Dr.  Fosdick  s  answer 
to  the  first  question  was — after  saying  his  position  as  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Birth  was  not  dogmatic —  so  far  as  1  am  able  to  judge  the 
evidence  available,  however,  it  seems  to  me  very  probable  that 
Jesus  was  born  to  both  Joseph  and  Mary.  In  answer  to  the 
second  question  he  said:  “I  do  not  believe  that  our  Lord  has  a 
human  body  in  Heaven  for  I  do  not  think  that  flesh  and  blood 
can  inherit  eternal  life,  only  spirit  is  immortal.”  His  answer  to 
the  third  question  was:  “1  do  not  know  the  nature  of  His  plans, 
and  I  do  not  think  any  one  else  does.  I  do  not  think  it  credible 
that  an  individual  return  of  Jesus  in  physical  form  is  likely  to  be 
the  method." 

In  a  sermon  entitled,  “What  is  Christianity?”  preached  in 
the  First  Church  of  New  York  September  30,  1923,  and  another 
sermon  preached  in  the  same  pulpit  December  2,  1923,  entitled, 
"’Hie  Deepening  of  Faith,”  both  of  which  were  printed  in  a 
monthly  magazine  published  by  the  Committee  of  Ninety-nine  in 
the  interests  of  the  First  Church,  and  copies  of  which  are  here¬ 
with  submitted,  we  find  the  same  lack  of  conformity  to  the  West¬ 
minster  Standards. 

In  the  first  named  of  these  sermons  attention  is  called  to 
the  following  quotations: 

"At  the  very  beginning  we  have  presented  to  us  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels  a  personality  living  a  kind  of  life  that  has  made  Him  alike 
the  ideal  of  man  and  the  symbol  of  God.  -  •  •  One  reason 

why  religion  as  the  reproduction  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  convinc- 
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mg  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  that  we  need  so  much  as 
a  way  of  living  _  „  „  The  deepest  need  of  human  life,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  way  of  living' — with  ourselves,  with  our  fellows,  with 
our  God — -a  way  of  living  that  will  put  into  life  richness  and 
worth  and  peace/’ 

So,  persistently,  Dr.  Fosdick  teaches  that  Christianity  is  an 
imitation  of  Christ  rather  than  a  life  redeemed  by  Christ,  an 
assertion  of  progressive  Christianity  and  a  practical  denial  of 
Scripture  truth. 

“In  the  sermon  entitled  ‘The  Deepening  of  Faith”  is  the 
following: 

“In  the  second  place  there  are  many  hesitant  believers  held 
back  from  becoming  glorious  believers  because  they  are  on  the 
wrong  track  as  to  what  Christianity  is  all  about  _  _  ~  talk  with 
our  young  people  and  seel  Nine  times  out  of  ten  their  religious 
perplexities  spring  from  the  fact  that  they  have  religion  entangled 
with  things  that  do  not  matter  to  religion: —theories  of  fiat  crea¬ 
tion,  conceptions  of  the  miraculous  that  have  no  meaning  in 
modern  life,  ideas  of  inspiration  as  inerrant  verbal  dictation, 
childish  ideas  of  God  as  an  individual  like  themselves,  only 
bigger,  off  somewhere,  pictures  of  Hell  as  a  place  of  hopeless 
torment  into  which  Almighty  God  thrusts  His  erring  children. 
As  one  sees  these  young  folk  stumbling  in  their  faith  because 
of  these  entanglements  he  wishes  to  cry,  not  simply  so  that  they 
can  hear,  but  so  that  their  ministers,'  Sunday  School  teachers, 
fathers  and  mothers  can  hear:  What  have  these  to  do  with  re¬ 
ligion?” 

Our  assertion  of  the  lack  of  conformity  ©f  Dr.  Fosdick  to  the 
Westminster  Standards  is  further  emphasized  by  certain  passages 
in  his  sermon  entitled  “The  Divinity  of  Jesus,”  although  in  his 
letter  referred  to  he  states  that  he  believes  in  the  deity  of  Christ. 
I  quote: 

"I  have  heard  them  (some  Protestants)  take  a  phrase, 
’Jesus  is  God/  not  to  be  found  either  in  Scripture  or  the  creeds, 
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and  set  that  up  as  a  standard  of  regularity  in  doctrine.  But  to 
suppose  that  the  phrase  ‘Jesus  is  God,’  is  an  adequate  expression 
of  the  Christian  faith  about  Christ  is  to  display  an  abysmal  ignor¬ 
ance  of  what  the  Church  has  stood  for.  That  statement  alone  is 
not  orthodoxy,  it  is  heresy,  it  leaves  out  of  account  the  plain  and 
unmistakable  fact  that  Jesus  was  also  man.  Jesus  was  man  and 
he  must  be  God  in  what  sense  he  can  be  God,  being  assuredly 
man.” 

“They  (his  disciples)  did  not  start  by  believing  in  opinions 
about  him  or  doctrines  concerning  him;  they  started  by  believ¬ 
ing  in  him.  The  objective  of  their  faith  was  not  a  theory;  it  was 
his  personality,  his  life.  And  the  older  I  grow,  the  more  certain 
I  am  that  this  is  what  we  always  believed  in  when  we  believed 
hard:  We  are  believing  in  somebody’s  life." 

"The  quality  in  Jesus  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  that  ever 
was  seen  on  earth.  It  is  the  best  we  know.  It  is  the  loveliest 
possession  that  the  race  has  to  show  for  all  its  millenniums  of 
travail  on  this  planet.  It  has  made  more  difference  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  man  than  anything  that  ever  happened  here.  And  you 
think  that  it  was  an  accident!  1  say  that  solution  is  impossible. 
That  is  the  most  irrational  thing  you  can  say  about  it.  No,  it  is  a 
revelation  of  the  creative  reality  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
universe.” 

“You  see,  my  friends,  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  incarna¬ 
tion,  and  its  central  affirmation  is  that  God  can  come  into  human 
life.” 

We  also  call  attention  to  the  following  quotations  from  his 
sermon  entitled  “Progressive  Christianity”: 

“There  are  some  of  us  here  this  morning  who  were  brought 
up  in  a  system  of  Christian  thinking  in  which,  if  we  had  re¬ 
mained,  we  would  have  been  compelled  either  to  give  up  our 
Christianity  or  else  to  commit  deadly  assault  and  battery  on  our 
growing  intelligence.  We  are  thanking  God  today  that  we  moved 
out  from  that  Haran  into  a  freer  land.  To  make  this  concrete, 
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how  many  of  us  at  one  time  thought  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  made  it  from  beginning  to  end  a  book  upon  a  common  in¬ 
fallible  level.  From  Genesis  to  Revelation  it  was  to  us  a  book 
of  equal  spiritual  insight  and  of  equal  authority.  To  be  sure, 
even  when  we  were  boys  we  discovered  to  our  anxiety  that  in 
the  early  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  God  walks  as  a  man  in  a 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day  or  that  on  a  mountain  top  he  hides 
Moses  in  a  rock’s  cleft  and  puts  his  hand  across  the  cleft  so  that 
Moses  cannot  see  his  face  and  yet  can  see  his  ‘back-parts,’  while 
in  later  manuscripts  in  the  Bible  we  keep  running  across  words 
like  these:  'No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.’  ” 

“To  see  men’s  thoughts  of  God  grow  from  the  time  they 
thought  of  him  as  a  man  upon  a  mountain  until  they  thought  of 
him  as  a  father  of  all  creation,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being;  to  see  the  thoughts  of  men  about  immortality 
grow  from  the  time  when  there  was  no  hope  until  the  triumphant 
announcements  began  to  come;  For  this  corruptible  must  put 
on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality’;  to 
see  men’s  thoughts  of  their  relation  to  God  grow  from  the  time 
they  stood  afar  off  frightened  at  the  thunder  and  lightning  of 
Sinai,  until  they  heard  the  voice  that  said:  ‘Enter  into  thine  inner 
chamber,  and  having  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  F ather  who  is  in 
secret';  to  see  God  progressively  unfolding  himself  in  love  to 
men  as  men  progressively  are  able  to  understand  him  more,  and 
to  see  the  Bible  as  the  record  of  this  amazing  progress  of  revela¬ 
tion— -that  is  the  privilege  of  any  lover  of  the  Book  today.  There¬ 
fore  I  am  not  on  the  defensive  about  these  new  views  of  the 
Bible,  as  though  they  were  somewhat  heretical  and  needed  de¬ 
fense;  I  am  on  the  offensive  for  them  as  the  one  platform  on 
which  the  modern  man  can  stand  and  maintain  at  the  same  time 
his  reverence  for  the  revealing  Book  of  God  and  the  integrity 
of  his  intelligence  in  using  it. 

Dr.  Fosdick  preached  four  lenten  sermons  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  on  successive  evenings  beginning  March  1 8, 
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1924.  We  received  a  letter  dated  March  19,  1924,  from  a  well- 
known  deacon  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  which  he  says  that 
he  had  attended  the  first  of  these  lectures  the  night  before  and 
adds: 

“In  his  address  last  night  Dr.'  Fosdick  stated,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Doctrine  of  one  God  in  three  persons  and  three 
persons  in  one  God  is  ‘mathematical  nonsense.’  This  statement 
was  repeated  and  clearly  revealed  his  Unitarian  belief.  1  am 
quite  sure  that  if  a  stenographic  report  of  the  sermon  last  night 
had  been  taken,  that  it  would  have  eliminated  much,  if  not  all, 
of  the  discussion  as  to  just  what  Dr.  Fosdick  meant  in  his  sermon 
“Shall  the  Fundamentalists  Win.”  There  may  have  been  some 
doubt  as  to  his  meaning  then,  but  last  night  he  was  clear,  distinct, 
emphatic  and  nonequivocal  concerning  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.” 

That  there  was  no  serious  and  deliberate  and  unprejudiced 
investigation  made  by  the  Committee  whose  report  was  adopted 
by  Presbytery  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  after  having 
the  matter  under  advisement  from  June,  1923,  the  first  recom¬ 
mendation  in  their  report  submitted  to  Presbytery,  Janu¬ 
ary  1 4,  1 924,  contained  the  opening  clause,  The  Presbytery 
states  that  it  believes  in  the  purpose  and  character  of  the  preach¬ 
ing  and  teaching  in  the  First  Church  ©f  New  York,  and  when 
they  met  for  the  discussion  ©f  the  report  three  weeks  later  they 
requested  and  were  permitted  to  change  that  sentence  so  as  to 
read  “Since  the  Committee  reports  that  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
centering  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  being  proclaimed  _  - 

So  we  complain  that  the  Presbytery  evaded  the  mandate  of 
the  Assembly;  that  its  procedure  of  inquiry  was  so  evidently 
biased  that  it  has  aroused  criticism  in  the  Church  at  large;  that 
it  has  made  for  continued  controversy  and  not  for  peace;  that  it 
subverts  the  faith;  that  it  holds  the  last  Assembly  up  to  con¬ 
tempt  by  criticising  its  judgment  and  disobeying  its  mandates 
and  that  its  action  strikes  at  the  roots  of  all  authority  in  the 
church. 
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To  sum  up: 

First,  it  was  the  obligation  of  the  Presbytery  to  carry  out  the 
clear  and  explicit  direction  of  the  Assembly.  It  did  not. 

Second,  The  Presbytery,  notwithstanding  the  mandate,  hav¬ 
ing  entered  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  facts,  must  make  that  in¬ 
quiry  unprejudiced  and  exhaustive.  It  was  not. 

Third,  It  appears  from  the  evidence  we  have  furnished  that 
the  teachings  of  Dr.  Fosdiek  in  the  First  Church,  have  not  been, 
and  are  not  now,  evangelical. 

We  are  faced  by  this  most  unique,  anomalous  and  alarming 
situation: — A  minister  of  another  denomination  acts  as  stated 
supply,  or  preacher  in  one  of  our  pulpits,— an  arrangement  which, 
according  to  our  rules,  contemplates  only  a  limited  period  of  time 
but  which  has  continued  for  about  five  years ;  ara  invited  guest  but 
receiving  a  salary  for  his  services;  one  who  has  assumed  no 
responsible  vows  to  our  great  church,  but,  admitting  that  he  is, 
in  part,  the  center  of  a  theological  controversy  in  this,  a  credal 
church,  which  is  his  host;— and  yet  by  his  very  attitude  causing 
serious  division  among  the  members  of  the  family  in  whose  com¬ 
pany  he  sojourns;  and  one  whose  preaching  has  been  adjudged 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  Church  to  be  contrary  to  its 
Standards. 

On  any  one  and  on  all  of  the  grounds  stated  we  ask  your 
honorable  Commission  in  the  interest  of  the  dignity  and  author¬ 
ity  ©f  the  Assembly,  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  fidelity  to  the 
Confession  and  loyalty  to  divine  truth  to  direct  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York  t©  take  such  steps  as  shall  at  once  terminate  the 
relation  now  existing  between  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  York  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdiek. 

WALTER  B„  BUCHANAN, 
ALBERT  D.  GANTZ, 

JOHN  McNEILL, 

Committee  ©f  Complainants. 


July ,  192  b 
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presented  for  re-election  to  the  membership  of  the  Board 
the  names  of  all  the  expiring  class  with  one  exception. 
For  the  place  vacated  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Dr. 
William  P.  Merrill,  of  New  York,  two  nominations  were 
presented,  a  majority  report  nominating  Dr.  John  F. 
Carson,  and  a  minority  report  nominating  Dr.  Merrill. 
Dr.  Merrill  withdrew  his  name,  and  Dr.  Carson  was 
elected. 

The  Fosdick  Case 

The  case  of  the  Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  the  special 
preacher  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  New  York, 
came  before  the  Permanent  Judicial  Commission  and  its 
prel  iminany 
judgment  was 
reported  to  the 
Assembly,  to¬ 
gether  with  a 
history  of  the 
case,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paper: 

The  Judicial 
Commission  of 
the  Assembly  as 
to  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  Rev. 

W.  D.  Buchanan 
et  al  protesting 
as  to  the  action 
of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of 
New  York  City, 
beg  leave  to  re¬ 
port: 

That  the  com¬ 
plainants  and 
the  respondents 
were  heard  by 
their  counsel 
and  their  re¬ 
spective  com¬ 
mittees  by  the 
commission  on 
May  28,  1924. 

Upon  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  itself  the 
commission 
finds  that  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the 
mandate  of  the 
General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  May, 

1923,  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New 
York  by  its 
committee  made 
a  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  as 
to  the  preaching  and  teaching  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  New  York  to  ascertain  whether 
it  conformed  to  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  committee  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  took  up  the  question  first  with  the  session  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  committee  the  session  of  the  church  indicated  its  pur¬ 
pose  and  intent  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  its  mandate  and  the  commission  is 
persuaded  that  the  session  of  the  church  desire  that  the 
system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  church  should  be  in  full 
accord  with  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  commission  also 
desire  to  say  that  in  its  judgment  the  action  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  Presbytery  and  the  Presbytery  itself  was  taken 


an  extended  correspondence  was  had  with  Dr.  Fosdick 
on  the  subject  of  his  teaching  and  preaching.  There  is 
set  out  in  the  report  a  letter  from  Dr.  Fosdick  in  which 
he  outlines  to  a  certain  extent  his  beliefs.  Unfortunately 
has  statement  is  not  as  clear  and  unequivocal  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commission  it  should  have  been  in  view 
of  the  agitation  which  has  resulted  because  of  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  sermon  entitled — “Shall  the  Fundamentalists 
win?”  We  are  unable  to  determine  just  how  far  that  ser¬ 
mon  indicates  Dr.  Fosdick’s  personal  belief  as  to  the 
serious  and  important  questions  raised  by  his  sermon. 
We  regret  that  Dr.  Fosdick  did  not  in  his  communication 
say  frankly  whether  or  not  he  believes  what  is  regarded 

as  essential  un¬ 
der  our  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith. 

In  the  man¬ 
date  adopted  in 
May,  1923,  the 
General  Assem¬ 
bly  indicated  its 
purpose  to  see 
to  it  that  doc¬ 
trines  contrary 
to  the  standards 
of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church 
should  not  be 
proclaimed  in 
the  pulpit  of  the 
First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  in 
New  York.  The 
commission  de¬ 
sires  to  suggest 
in  this  connec- 
that  it  be¬ 
lieves  that  one 
of  the  difficult¬ 
ies  involved  in 
the  situation  is 
the  fact  that 
the  relationship 
which  Dr.  Fos¬ 
dick  sustains  to 
the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church 
of  New  York 
is  wholly  with¬ 
out  precedent  so 
far  as  recorded 
cases  go  and  so 
far  as  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the 
Form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  and 
Book  of  Dis¬ 
cipline  i  n  d  i- 
cate.  It  is 
an  anomaly.  Dr.  Fosdick  is  denominated  a  “guest” 
and  he  has  continued  to  be  a  “guest”  for  a  period  of  over 
five  years.  He,  himself,  says  in  his  letter  “any  gentleman 
dislikes  to  be  a  cause  of  disturbance  in  a  neighbor’s  house¬ 
hold.”  We  agree  that  a  very  serious  distui’bance  has 
arisen  and  this  disturbance  is  largely  the  result  of  this 
existing  anomalous  situation.  Dr.  Fosdick,  shortly  after 
the  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  session  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  in 
their  reply  to  the  Presbytery  the  session  recited  this  fact 
and  said  that,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  they 
deemed  it  best  for  the  interests  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  to  refuse  to  accept  his  resignation  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  they  did  not  transmit  this  resignation  to  the  con- 


The  new  edifice  of  tiie  Fountain  Street  Baptist  Church,  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan, 
of  which  Rev.  Alfred  Wesley  Wishart,  B.D.,  is  pastor,  is  built  in  the  style  of  early 
Christian  churches  of  northern  Italy.  Among  the  notable  features  of  the  building 
is  a  magnificent  stone  rose-window,  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter;  a  stone  doorway, 
pronounced  as  fine  as  anything  ilra  America;  a  tower  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet 
high  and  twenty  feet  square,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  war  heroes  of  the 
county ;  fourteen  tubular  chimes.  The  platform  and  pulpit  are  approached  by  five 
Indiana  limestone  steps  forty-three  feet  in  length.  Back  of  the  stone  canopy  Is  a 
Skinne”  organ  with  seventy-two  stops,  four  manuals  and  six  thousand  pipes.  An 
echo  organ  is  placed  at  the  rear  of  tiie  auditorium.  This  organ  cost  $100,000  and 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  instruments  in  America,  and  it  is  in  point  of  size 
surpassed  l»y  comparatively  few.  It  represents  both  tonally  and  mechanical®  the 
last  word  in  beauty  of  tone  and  convenience  of  operation. 

There  are  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  assembly  chairs,  the 
backs  covered  with  etched  velour  asul  tit©  seats  with  dark  brown  leather. 

lua  tiae  Church  House  are  otfices,  separate  class  rooms,  a  mesa’s  lounge,  women  s 
parlor,  kitchen  and  serving  rooms  equipped  with  the  jatest  devices  for  cooking; 
an  assembly  hall  seating  eight  hundred  people  or  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  at  a 
banquet,  and  a,  gymnasium  about  eighty  feet  by  fifty-six  feet,  with  lockers  and 
showers  for  boys  and  girls.  The  building  completed,  including  organ,  cost  $800,000 
at  the  building'  material  prices  of  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
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ing  only  the  interests  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
if  New  York,  this  decision  of  the  session  was  wise,  but 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Church  at  large  we 
are  not  persuaded  that  it  was  wise.  We  are  constrained 
to  believe  that  the  existing  relations  should  not  continue 
longer.  In  saying  so  we  do  not  mean  that  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  must  of  necessity  be 
deprived  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Fosdick,  which  they  so 
much  desire.  We  do  think,  however,  that  if  he  desires  to 
occupy  a  Presbyterian  pulpit  for  an  extended  time  he 
should  enter  our  denomination  through  the  regular 
method  and  become  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  author¬ 
ity  of  the  church.  If  this  is  done,  much  of  the  cause  of 
irritation  would  be  removed.  If  he  can  accept  the  doc¬ 
trinal  standards  of  our  church,  as  contained  in  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  receiving 
him.  If  he  cannot,  he  ought  not  to  continue  to  occupy  a 
Presbyterian  pulpit.  The  Presbytery  in  its  action  states 
that  it  holds  itself  in  readiness  to  receive  further  report 
on  this  subject  and  to  take  further  steps  in  relation  to  it 
as  occasion  may  require.  The  session  also  expresses  its 
willingness  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  allay  the  unrest  and 
distress  which  exists  in  the  Church  at  large. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  be  instructed,  through  its  committee  or  through  the 
session  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  to  take  up  with 
Dr.  Fosdick  this  question  to  the  end  that  he  may  de¬ 
termine  whether  ib  is  his  pleasure  to  enter  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  and  thus  be  in  a  regular  relationship  with 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  as  one  of  its 
pastors. 

An  effort  was  made  to  open  the  case  for  review  by  the 
Assembly,  but  after  an  earnest  debate  this  motion  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  504  to  311,  and  then  the  preliminary 
judgment  of  the  Commission  was  affirmed  as  the  final 
decision  of  the  Assembly.  ^ 

The  Philadelphia  Overture 

The  Philadelphia  overture,  relating  to  the  “five  points” 
and  other  doctrinal  deliverances  and  seeking  to  impose 
these  as  doctrinal  tests  upon  certain  ministers  and  elders, 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Permanent  Judicial  Com¬ 


mission  which  rendered  the  following  preliminary  judg¬ 
ment  together  with  a  history  of  the  case  and  the  reasons 
for  the  decision: 

In  the  matter  of  Overture  No.  42;  and  the  Complaint 
and  Memorial  against  its  adoption. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  on  March  3,  1924,  over- 
tured  the  General  Assembly  “to  direct  that  all  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  Church  on  the  Boards,  General  Council,  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries  and  every  other  agency  of  the  Church, 
be  required  to  affirm  or  reaffirm  their  faith  in  the  Stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Church,  together  with  the  historic  interpre¬ 
tations  as  contained  in  the  doctrinal  deliverances  of  the 
General  Assembly,  notably  that  of  1910,  which  has  been 
twice  reaffirmed  by  the  General  Assembly,  said  deliver¬ 
ances  not  being  regarded  as  an  addition  to  or  substitute 
for  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Church,  but  as  a  declar¬ 
ation  that  these  doctrines  as  stated  in  said  Standards  are 
essential  to  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

On  March  12,  1924,  notice  of  complaint,  complaint  and 
memorial  against  the  action  and  decision  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Presbytery  in  adopting  and  sending  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  said  overture  were  duly  filed.  All  of  these 
papers  in  due  course  were  transmitted  to  the  Stated  Clerk 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  by  the  Assembly’s  action 
referred  to  the  Judicial  Commission  for  disposition  of  “the 
questions  arising  therein.”  After  careful  consideration 
of  the  records  of  the  case  and  the  arguments  of  counsel 
representing  all  parties,  we  find  as  follows: 

1.  In  this  ease  the  notice  of  complaint  and  complaint  is 
against  the  action  and  decision  of  the  Presbytery  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  in  adopting  and  sending  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  the  overtures  in  question,  and  for  that  reason  of 
necessity  was  filed  with  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Assembly 
and  is  thus  properly  before  us  for  consideration.  The 
next  superior  judicatory,  as  defined  in  Book  of  Discipline, 
Section  84,  is  that  which  has  jurisdiction  of  the  matter  in 
question,  which  in  this  ease  is  the  General  Assembly. 

After  careful  examination  of  the  grounds  of  complaint, 
we  find  that  the  complaint  is  not  directed  against  any 
action  or  delinquency  which  occurred  in  the  adoption  of 
the  overture  by  the  Presbytery,  but  rather  a  protest 
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against  the  effect  of  its  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  complaint  within  the  meaning-  of  the 
section  above  quoted,  cannot  be  entei'tained  as  such,  must 
be  dismissed,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

2.  The  effect  of  the  proposed  overture  is  to  impose 
additional  requirements  upon  all  representatives  of  the 
church,  on  the  Boards,  the  General  Council,  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminaries,  and  every  other  agency  of  the  church. 

(1)  As  to  the  Seminaries'. 

In  a  number  of  the  Theological  Seminaries  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  are  required  to  take  a  certain  oath  under  the 
constitutional  articles  of  such  Seminaries.  Further  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  that  alterations  or  amendments  in  these 
constitutional  articles  shall  “in  every  case,  be  proposed  at 
one  Assembly,  and  not  be  adopted  until  the  Assembly  of 
the  subsequent  year,  except  by  a  unanimous  vote.” 

It  is  clear  that  under  this  provision,  action  relating  to 
certain  Theological  Seminaries,  if  proposed  at  this  As¬ 
sembly,  must  lie  over  until  the  Assembly  of  next  year  un¬ 
less  said  overture  be  unanimously  adopted. 

See  Digest  Vol.  II,  pages  431,  435,  463,  and  464. 

(2)  As  to  the  General  Council: 

The  General  Council  was  created  in  a  constitutional 
manner  by  overture  from  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
Presbyteries  and  the  qualifications  for  membership  there¬ 
on  are  fully  set  out  in  the  Form  of  Government. 

See  Digest,  Vol.  II,  page  832,  Form  of  Government, 
Chapter  28,  Section  3. 

We  hold  that  additional  qualifications  cannot  be  im¬ 
posed  by  legislative  action  of  the  Assembly  without  con¬ 
current  action  of  the  Presbyteries. 

(3)  As  to  the  Boards : 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  Boards  and  Agencies  by 
legislative  action  of  the  State  of  New  York,  certain  cor¬ 
porate  powers  were  given  to  the  Boards  as  thus  constituted 
and  we  recommend  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  question 
before  any  change  is  made  in  regard  to  the  qualifications 
and  personnel  of  those  in  control  of  them. 

(4)  As  to  other  Agencies  of  the  Church: 

We  call  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  fact  that  the 


phrase  “and  every  other  agency  of  the  Church”  is  very 
comprehensive  and  must  of  necessity  include  not  only  the 
agencies  established  by  action  of  the  Assembly  but  all 
others  established  under  the  constitution  of  the  church, 
and  as  to  the  latter  the  proposed  overture  is  clearly  un¬ 
constitutional. 

The  constitution  of  our  church  clearly  specifies  the 
doctrinal  requirements  for  ministers  and  elders,  and  any 
change  in  these  must  be  by  concurrent  action  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  and  Presbyteries;  the  only  method  provided  for 
amendment  or  modification. 

As  an  example  of  the  care  the  General  Assembly  has 
exercised  with  respect  to  additions  to  or  interpretations 
of  our  doctrinal  standards,  the  Commission  respectfully 
calls  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  a  resolution  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Digest,  Volume  I,  Page  28S,  adopted  by 
General  Assembly  in  1902,  in  connection  with  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  Brief  Statement  of  the  Reformed 
faith,  namely,  “Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  Brief  Statement  of  the  Reformed  faith, 
which*  the  Assembly  has  ordered  us  to  prepare,  should  be 
made  with  the  view  to  inform  and  enlighten  the  people  in 
regard  to  the  significance  and  the  religious  meaning  of  the 
Reformed  faith,  and  not  with  a  view  of  becoming  a  test 
of  orthodoxy  for  ministers,  elders  and  deacons.” 

It  is  therefore  the  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Commission 
that  the  overture  in  question  proposes  action  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  which  would  impose  doctrinal  tests  upon 
ministers  and  elders,  which  are  unconstitutional,  and  for 
this  reason  no  action  should  be  taken  thereon  by  this 
General  Assembly  and  it  is  so  recommended. 

This  preliminary  judgment  was  made  the  final  action 
of  the  Assembly.  The  Moderator  then  thanked  the  Ju¬ 
dicial  Commission  for  its  labors  and  said,  “As  loyal  Pres¬ 
byterians  we  will  abide  with  the  decisions  made.” 

Conclusion 

The  remaining  miscellaneous  matters  of  business  were 
quickly  dispatched,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  chosen  as  the 
next  place  of  meeting,  elaborate  resolutions  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  thanks  were  adopted,  and  the  Assembly  ad¬ 
journed. 

James  K.  Snowden 


The  Moderator,  Dr.  Clarence  Edward  Macartney,  Has  a  White  Cross  On  His  Coat 
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The  Moderator’s  Monthly  Letter 


THE  General  Assembly  of  1924  now 
belongs  to  history.  What  it  has 
written  it  has  written.  The 
hopes  of  some  were  disappointed,  and 
the  fears  of  others  were  not  realized. 
I  gather  from  the  comments  of  those 
with  whom  I  spoke  after  the  Assembly 
adjourned,  and  from  the  messages  I 
have  since  received,  that  there  was  an 
earnest  conviction  among  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  that  God  was  with  us,  carrying 
forward  his  own  great  purposes 
through  the  imperfect  purposes  and  de¬ 
liberations  of  men.  Great  anxiety  was 
upon  the  Church  when  the  Assembly 
convened  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
May.  When  the  Commissioners  were 
departing  from  Grand  Rapids  that 
cloud  of  anxiety  had  lifted,  to  a  degree, 
and  the  tension  had  been  somewhat  re¬ 
lieved. 

In  Memorials 

To  me,  and  I  am  sure,  to  many  oth¬ 
ers,  the  most  solemn  moment  of  the 
Assembly’s  sessions  was  when  the 
necrological  report  was  made  and  the 
vast  audience  rose  to  sing  the  hymn 
for  the  dead,  “For  All  the  Saints  Who 
from  Their  Labors  Rest.”  Dr.  War- 
field’s  prayer  lifted  us  to  the  heights. 
As  the  roll  of  the  deceased  ministers 
was  called  every  living  minister  was 
reminded  of  the  day  when  his  name, 
too,  should  be  called  and  his  probation 
ended.  Samuel  Johnson  used  to  carry 
on  the  face  of  his  watch,  in  Greek  char¬ 
acters,  the  words,  “For  the  night  com- 
eth.”  Yes,  sooner  than  most  of  us 
think,  the  night  eometh  when  no  man 
can  work. 

The  Peace  Resolution 

Every  ecclesiastical  convention  has 
had  before  it  some  kind  of  a  measure 
concerning  war  and  peace.  This  is  a 
hopeful  sign,  and  shows  that  the 
Church  is  awakening  to  its  responsi¬ 
bility  as  an  advocate  of  peace.  The 
word  peace  as  used  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  has  generally  a  redemptive,  and 
not  a  social  or  political  meaning.  Yet 
a  blessing  is  pronounced  upon  the 
peacemakers,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace 
of  them  that  make  peace.  Rut  what  of 
prophecy?  If  there  are  predictions  of 
cataclysm  and  catastrophe,  and  of  war 
and  rumors  of  war,  as  there  are,  so 
also  there  are  predictions  of  peace,  po¬ 
litical  and  social  as  well  as  redemptive. 
Therefore  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  the  Church,  within  the  bounds  of 
the  great  plan  of  the  New  Testament, 
to  work  and  pray  for  peace  until  the 
Prince  of  Peace  himself  shall  come  to 
diadem  the  right  and  overthrow  the 
wrong. 

Mr.  Bryan  as  Vic©  Moderator 
Mr.  Bryan  proved  himself  a  most 
capable  presiding  officer,  and  his  ready 
wit,  his  deep  earnestness,  his  simplicity 
and  humility  commended  themselves  to 


all  present.  After  almost  thirty  years 
of  public  life  and  public  speaking  Mr. 
Bryan  is  still  the  man  who,  above  all 
others  in  American  public  life,  can 
speak  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  who 
always  hear  him  gladly,  because  he  is 
able  to  touch  with  a  master’s  hand 
those  chords  which  God  hath  strung 
within  the  breast  of  man.  It  is  my 
hope  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  be  able  to 
represent  the  Assembly  as  Vice  Moder¬ 
ator  at  some  of  the  Synods.  His  ad¬ 
dress  is  Serena  Villa,  Miami,  Fla. 

The  Personnel  of  the  Assembly 

The  personnel  of  the  Assembly  was 
quite  marked  this  year.  The  theologi¬ 
cal  issue  had  occasioned  contests  in  all 
the  Presbyteries  with  the  result  that 
picked  men  were  sent  up  as  Commis¬ 
sioners.  Eleven  former  moderators 
were  in  attendance,  and  eight  of  them 
were  Commissioners.  They  were  gen¬ 
erous  and  kind  with  their  counsel  and 
sympathy.  During  a  lull  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  there  was  a  call  for  the  Com¬ 
missioners  who  were  sons  of  the  manse 
to  rise.  It  was  a  fine  showing.  The 
Presbyterian  ministry  still  maintains 
its  traditions  as  to  the  sons  of  minis¬ 
ters. 

The  Foreign  Board 

New  faces  will  be  seen  in  the  mem\ 
bership  of  this  Board.  Among  the  new 
members  are  Dr.  William  L.  McEv/an, 
beloved  minister  for  thirty  years  of 
the  Third  Church,  Pittsburgh,  and  Dr. 
John  F.  Carson,  of  the  Central  Church, 
Brooklyn.  With  the  threatening  deficit 
cleared  off,  and  with  new  confidence  es¬ 
tablished,  this  great  branch  of  our 
Church’s  activities  ought  to  be  at  the 
opening  of  one  of  the  greatest  chapters 
in  its  noble  history. 

Ministerial  Relief 

The  Commissioners  were  glad  to  hear 
through  Will  Hays,  former  postmaster 
general,  the  plans  for  putting  the  pen¬ 
sion  system  for  aged  and  disabled  min¬ 
isters  upon  a  solid  foundation.  This 
is  preeminently  a  work  for  the  laymen 
of  the  Church,  and  with  their  intelli¬ 
gent  and  sympathetic  co-operation,  the 
great  project  can  move  forward  to  its 
consummation.  Our  Church  prides  it¬ 
self  in  the  high  standards  of  its  min¬ 


istry.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  have 
generous  fellowship  with  our  ministers 
in  the  day  of  their  affliction,  not  merely 
for  their  sake,  but  as  Paul  graciously 
put  it  when  writing  to  the  Philippians 
about  their  gift,  that  fruit  may  abound 
to  our  account. 

The  Moderator’s  Itinerary 

I  am  warned  by  my  predecessors  in 
the  office  of  the  moderator  to  use  great 
restraint  in  making  plans  for  travelin0 
through  the  Church.  Several  of  them 
have  been  taken  with  severe  illness, 
and  the  retiring  moderator  is  still  far 
from  his  wonted  strength  and  health. 
Invitations  already  have  commenced  to 
pour  in  like  a  flood,  and  if  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  decline  nearly  all  of  them,  I 
am  sure  my  brethren  in  the  ministry 
will  understand  the  reason.  The  nature 
of  the  work  of  my  own  church,  here 
in  the  very  heart  of  business  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  such  that  I  cannot  often  be  out 
of  my  own  pulpit.  The  new  duties  of 
the  General  Council  will  be  faithful!' 
performed,  and  as  time  and  strength 
permit,  I  shall  make  use  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  speak  in  centers  where  I  can 
reach  the  greater  number.  But  I  plan 
no  prolonged  tour  of  visitation.  The 
first  and  most  important  duties  of  the 
Moderator  are  to  preside  over  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Assembly  where  he  has 
Y>een  elected.  That  I  have  already  done 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  For  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  remaining  duties  I  ask 
your  consideration,  sympathy  and  pray¬ 
ers. 

,  The  General  Assembly  was  over- 
f  whelmingly  conservative  and  evangeli¬ 
cal,  and  the  resolutions  adopted  made 
it  clear  beyond  all  peradventure  of  a 
doubt  that  all  those  who  occupy  repre¬ 
sentative  positions,  teachers  in  our  the¬ 
ological  seminaries,  writers  for  our 
publications,  members  on  our  boards 
and  agencies,  must  be  absolutely  loyal 
to  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the 
Church.  Nothing  else  can  be  toler¬ 
ated. 

Prayer  was  made  unceasingly 
throughout  the  Church  for  the  136th 
General  Assembly.  Let  us  have  faith 
that  these  prayers  shall  not  go  un¬ 
answered. 

Faithfully  yours, 


68  and  118 

During  the  last  thirty-two  years  the  Where  is  the  man  who  said  the 
population  of  the  United  States  has  churches  were  dying  and  losing  their 
increased  68  per  cent,  and  in  the  same  influence?  He  does  not  have  facts  on 
time  the  membership  of  the  churches  his  side.  Why,  last  year  alone  all  the 
of  the  land  has  increased  118  per  cent,  churches  added  1,165,121  members  _to 
according  to  the  Federal  Council.  _ their  ranks' 
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“We  need  the  poets  that  we  may  have  the  human  touch,  be 
democratic  in  our  sympathies,  not  live  in  an  exclusive  world  of 
thought  and  feeling,  but  minister  to  the  whole  man  and  the  largest 
man ;  that  we  may  not  bow  before  the  idols  of  the  market  and  the 
forum,  but  stand  erect  in  our  own  manhood,  and  reverence  and 
find  the  essential  man,  stripped  of  all  the  accidents  of  place  and 
possession,  and  help  him  find  and  use  his  divine  right.  The  poets 
by  their  humanness  will  help  us  to  be  men  in  a  world  of  men. 

“We  need  the  poets  that  we  may  live  with  a  great  hope  before 
our  eyes,  that  we  may  not  be  chilled  by  the  cold  indifference  of 
rnen  or  dismayed  by  their  cynical  pessimism,  that  we  may  believe 
in  the  victory  of  the  vicarious  life,  that  we  may  hold  fast  the 
promise,  ‘Behold  I  make  all  things  new!’  ” 

Br.  Hoyt  being  dead  yet  speaks  in  The  Spiritual  Message  of 
English  Poetry,  and  those  who  have  felt  the  quickening  touch  of 
his  life  and  words  in  the  classroom  will  wish  to  add  this  valedictory 
message  to  their  libraries.  And  when  they  have  read  the  book  they 
will  greatly  resolve  that  as  long  as  they  live  they  too  will  make  the 
great  poets  their  constant  companions.  J.  Elmer  Russell. 

Christianity  and  Liberalism,  by  J.  Gresham  Machen.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1923.  189  pp.  x7%  in. 

$1.75). 

Professor  Machen  describes  something  that  he  names  liberal¬ 
ism,  by  contrasting  it  with  his  interpretation  of  Christianity.  The 
contrast  is  drawn  in  successive  chapters  on  “God  and  Man,”  “The 
Bible,”  “Christ,”  and  “Salvation.”  Liberalism  teaches  the  uni¬ 
versal  fatherhood  of  God,  which  is  not  a  Christian  idea.  More 
important,  liberalism  “has  lost  sight  of  the  very  center  and  core 
of  the  Christian  teaching”  as  to  the  doctrines  of  God,  by  denying 
the  divine  transcendence.  It  applies  the  name  “God”  to  the  “world 
process.”  “Modern  liberalism,  even  when  it  is  not  consistently 
pantheistic,  is  at  any  rate  pantheizing.”  Going  on  to  the  doctrine 
of  man,  we  learn  that  “according  to  modern  liberalism,  there  is 
really  no  such  thing  as  sin.  At  the  very  root  of  the  modern  liberal 
movement  is  the  loss  of  the  consciousness  of  sin whereas  “Chris¬ 
tianity  .  .  .  begins  with  the  consciousness  of  sin.”  With  respect  to 
the  Bible,  the  situation  is  thus  described :  “Christianity  is  founded 
on  the  Bible,”  and  “the  Christian  doctrine  of  inspiration”  is  “that 
the  Holy  Spirit  so  informed  the  minds  of  the  Biblical  writers  that 
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they  were  kept  from  falling  into  the  error 
books.”  For  liberalism,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  “individual  experience.”  “Liberalism  ...  is  founded  upon  the 
shifting  emotions  of  sinful  men.”  As  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
Professor  Machen  says  “the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament  is  ‘God 
and  man,  in  two  distinct  natures,  and  one  Person  forever/  ”  but 
“this  doctrine  is  .  .  .  rejected  by  modern  liberalism.  And  it  is  re¬ 
jected  in  a  very  simple  way— by  the  elimination  of  the  whole  higher 
life  of  our  Lord.”  “Tbs  deity  of  our  Lord,  in  any  real  sense  of  the 
word  ‘deity/  Is  of  course  rejected  by  modern  liberalism.”  Concern¬ 
ing  salvation  this  is  the  contrast:  “The  modern  liberal  believes 
that  human  nature  as  at  present  constituted  can  be  molded  by  the 
principles  of  Jesus;  the  Christian  man  believes  that  evil  can  only 
be  held  in  check  and  not  destroyed  by  human  institutions,  and  that 
there  must  be  a  transformation  of  the  human  material  before  any 
new  building  can  be  produced.”  Or,  more  shortly,  “The  grace  of 
God  is  rejected  by  modern  liberalism.” 

Such  are  the  lineaments  of  liberalism.  Now  even  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  question  of  what  is  liberalism  is  the  question  of 
where  is  liberalism.  What  people  hold  the  views  described  as 
liberalism?  And  in  particular,  whose  holding  of  these  views  has 
caused  the  writing  of  this  book?  Professor  Machen  provides  us 
with  very  little  evidence  on  these  points.  He  makes  practically  no 
quotations  from  representatives  of  liberalism,  and  gives  very  few 
references  to  them.  In  fact  half  of  his  twenty-eight  footnotes 
refer  to  his  own  writings.  He  puts  liberalism  before  us  in  his  own 
words,  and  asserts  that  it  exists ;  but  where,  we  are  not  told,  in  six 
of  his  seven  chapters. 

In  the  last  chapter,  on  “The  Church,”  however,  we  get  some 
light  on  this  interesting  question.  Plainly,  the  intent  of  this 
chapter  is  to  create  the  belief  that  liberalism,  as  heretofore  de¬ 
scribed,  exists  to  a  considerable  degree  in  the  American  Protes¬ 
tant  churches,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  “In  the  ministry  of  evangelical 
churches  are  to  foe  found  hosts  of  those  who  reject  the  gospel  of 
Christ,”  says  Professor  Machen.  _Speaking  of  missionary  boards, 
he  says,  “Of  every  dollar  contributed  To^tljemT  perhaps  "half  goes 
to  the  support  of  true  missionaries  of  the  Cross,  while  the  other 
half  goes  to  the  support  of  those  who  are  persuading  men  that  the 
message  of  the  Cross  is  unnecessary  and  wrong.”  Concerning  his 
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CITY  BUDGET  AND  TAX  RATE, 
ard  on  the  heels  of  the  increase 
a  billion  and  a  half  in  the  tax  valu- 
lons  comes  an  increase  of  $lii,500,- 
00  in  the  budget  of  the  city.  True, 
the  Budget  Director  soothingly  re¬ 
marks  that  there  may  be  a  decrease 
in  the  tax  rate.  There  ought  to  be. 
The  purpose  of  real  esitate  valuations 
is  practically  to  find  money  to  spend, 
although  theoretically  they  are  a  con¬ 
stitutional  limit  on  exp>snses.  In  this 
century  there  have  been  two  decreases 
of  about  a  million  in  the  budget.  But 
there  has  been  a  deficiency  in  the  tax 
yield,  and  the  budget  has  grown  from 
$92,307,446  to  $388,000,000.  Yet  this 
year  the  budget  includes  a  decrease  in 
taxes  on  State  account  of  $4,000,000, 
against  an  increase  last  year  of  $7,- 
698,782.  But  the  city  is  unable  to 
imitate  the  example  of  either  the 
State  or  the  nation.  The  national 
budget  has  been  reduced  over  two 
billions  and  the  public  debt  has  been 
reduced  nearly  three  billions.  But  the 
city’s  cry  is  still  for  more. 

There  is  need  for  vigorous  rein¬ 
forcement  of  the  constitutional  limit 
on  debt,  and  Indirectly  on  budget  and 
tax  increases.  The  figures  of  new 
construction  do  not  justify  the  great¬ 
est  increase  in  valuations  in  the  city’s 
history.  The  other  boroughs  show 
much  greater  proportionate  Increases 
than  Manhattan  in  building,  and  cor¬ 
respondingly  greater  increases  in  val¬ 
uations.  Brooklyn  leads  the  Rncreasc 
with  $562,000,000,  against  $386,000, 
000  for  Manhattan,  $338,000,0100  for 
Queens  and$255, 000, 000  for  the  .'Bronx. 
The  greatest  relative  Increases  are  in 
the  boroughs  which  have  most  to  hope 
from  rapid  transit.  There  is  no  worse 
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sincerity  of  his  rellgioud  emotions. 
When  a  church,  no  matter  of  what 
denomination,  has  at  its  disposal  such 
a  preacher  of  spiritual  power  in  a 
time  of  dominant  materialism,  it  is  so 
stupid  as  to  bo  almost  wicked  to  let 
him  go.  It  seems  very  close  to  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Scriptural  Injunction  to 
quench  not  the  spirit.  But  Dr.  Fosdick 
need  not  think  of  abandoning  his  great 
following  or  his  high  mission.  If  not 
one  pulpit,  then  eventually  in 
another,  his  exceptional  vocation  for 
the  ministry  will,  no  doubt,  be  exem¬ 
plified  so  long  as  strength  and  life  do 
not  fair \him. 
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New  York,  N.  Y., 
October  6,  1924 

In  acquainting  Dr.  Harry  Emer¬ 
son  Fosdick  with  the  action  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  upon 
the  overture  of  the  Philadelphia 
Presbytery,  Dr.  Edgar  Whitaker 
Work,  Chairman,  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  wrote  to  Dr.  Fosdick  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1st  as  follows: 

Your  absence  in  Europe,  prolonged  into  the 
summer,  and  the  subsequent  vacation-time 
separations,  have  made  difficult  such  intimate 
discussion  as  might  have  been  desired  on  the 
subject  that  is  uppermost  in  our  minds. 
Nevertheless  you  have  I  think  been  fully  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  there  have  not  been  lacking  as  you  know 
correspondence  and  personal  conference  on 
the  subject. 

At  this  time,  however,  in  view  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  meeting  of  New  York  Pre&bytery, 
I  am  laying  the  matter  formally  before  you, 
in  order  that  you  may  consider  carefully  the 
proposal  of  the  Assembly,  and  give  your 
formal  answer  to  it.  The  action  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  taken  at  Grand  Rapids  on  May  28th 
of  the  present  year  instructed  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York,  either  “through  the  present 
Committee  or  through  the  Session  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  to  take  up  with 
Dr.  Fosdick  this  question  to  the  end  that  he 
may  determine  whether  it  is  his  pleasure  to 
enter  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  thus  be  in 
a  regular  relationship  with  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  New  York  as  one  of  its 
pastors.”  This  instruction  of  the  General 
Assembly  being  in  due  time  transmitted 
to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  the 
Presbytery  at  its  June  meeting  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Special  Committee,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  writing  officially,  to  represent  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York,  which  acts  through  this 
Committee  in  obedience  to  the  instruction  o£ 
the  General  Assembly. 

In  taking  up  with  you  the  proposal  made 
by  the  General  Assembly,  allow  me  to  say 
that  the  Assembly’s  action  represents  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  profound  desire  upon  the  part  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  to  find  a  way,  agree¬ 
able  to  our  rule  and  custom,  out  of  a  situation 
that  has  produced  no  little  anxiety.  It  is 
specifically  the  desire  of  New  York  Presbytery 
to  which  this  Committee  is  attached,  that  you 


give  the  proposal  of  the  Assembly  the  full  and 
careful  consideration  which  we  .believe  it  de- 
,  serves..  It  is  further  our  earnest  hope  that 
you  may  see  the  way  clear  to  accede  to  the 
proposal.  The  Presbytery  of  New  York  sets 
a  very  high  value  upon  your  ministry  in  the 
;  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  we  would  be 
loath  to  see  any  interruption  of  it.  We  are 
also  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  First 
•  Church,  and  of  the  large  number  of  adher¬ 
ents  and  attendants  who  have  been  attracted 
by  your  preaching.  The  General  Assembly 
itself  makes  plain  that  it  does  not  seek  the 
discontinuance  of  your  ministry  in  the  First 
Church.  The  proposal  now  submitted  to  you 
is  constructive  in  its  effect,  tending  to  pro¬ 
duce  both  confidence  and  peace.  It  is  to  bo 
interpreted  as  a  friendly  overture  seeking  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned.  An  unusual 
honor  in  fact  has  been  paid  you,  albeit  the 
acceptance  of  the  honor  has  explicit  condi¬ 
tions  attached  to  it.  Presbyterian  annals,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  contain  no  record  of 
;  any  previous  action  of  this  character.  The 
,  Assembly  could  not  have  gone  further  in  the 
direction  of  according  you  a  welcome.  At 
the  same  time  the  Assembly  could  not  have 
done  less  toward  maintaining  the  order  and 
procedure  of  our  church. 

In  brief  your  attention  is  directed  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Assembly  concerning  the  re¬ 
lationship  existing  between  you  and  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  City.  The 
Assembly  does  not  in  its  action  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  your  preaching  and  teaching  in 
that  pulpit.  While  it  comments  briefly  upon 
the  nature  of  your  statement  made  to  this 
Committee,  it  utters  no  condemnation  what¬ 
soever.  Neither  does  the  Assembly  pronounce 
the  relationship  illegal,  there  being  no  rule 
of  our  Constitution  either  for  or  against  it. 
It  recognizes  frankly  however  that  a  state  of 
disturbance  exists  in  the  church,  and  it  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  that  this  disturbance  is 
largely  the  result  of  an  anomalous  situation, 
which  is  without  precedent  in  our  history,  and 
which  moreover  is  out  of  line  with  our  Form 
of  Government  and  Book  of  Discipline. 

To  the  cure  of  this  anomaly  with  the  seri¬ 
ous  unrest  arising  from  it  the  Assembly  ad¬ 
dresses  itself,  and  its  conclusion  is  that  the 
relation  in  its  present  form  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  longer,  but  should  be  made  regular  and 
conformable  to  our  government  and  usage. 
From  being  a  guest  in  our  Church,  as  you 
have  'been  for  the  past  five  years,  the  As¬ 
sembly  suggests  that  you  voluntarily  transfer 
your  connection  as  a  minister  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  in  the  manner  proscribed  by 
our  Constitution,  and  thus  continue  your  min¬ 
istry  in  the  First  Church  as  an  installed 
Presbyterian  pastor.  In  other  words  the  As¬ 
sembly  holds  that,  in  view  of  your  prolonged 


service  among  us,  and  in  view  especially  of 
disturbed  conditions  existing,  it  is  better  for 
all  concerned  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
should  assume  responsibility  for  your  minis-  \ 
try,  and  that  you  in  turn  should  assume  re-  - 
sponsibillty  for  the  Church.  This  can  be  done 
in  one  way  only. 

The  language  of  the  report  of  the  Judicial 
Commission,  which  was  made  the  permanent 
judgment  of  the  Assembly,  is  as  follows: 

"We  are  constrained  to  believe  that 
the  existing  relations  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  longer.  In  saying  so  we  do  not 
mean  that  the  First  Church  of  New.  York  —  ~‘ 
must  of  necessity  be  deprived  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Dr.  Fosdick,  which  they  so  much 
desire.  We  do  think,  however,  that  if  he 
desires  to  occupy  a  Presbyterian  pulpit 
lor  an  extended  time,  he  should  enter 
our  denomination  through  the  regular 
method  and  become  subject  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  and  authority  of  the  church.  If 
this  is  done,  much  of  the  cause  of  irrita¬ 
tion  would  be  removed.  If  he  can  accept 
the  doctrinal  standards  of  our  church,  as 
contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
there  should  'be  no  difficulty  in  receiving 
him.  If  he  cannot,  he  ought  not  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  occupy  a  Presbyterian  pulpit.” 

I  have  thus  laid  before  you  the  action  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  calling  as  if  does  for  explicit  decision 
on  your  part.  I  am  deeply  sensible,  as  I  send 
you  this  communication,  of  the  importance  of 
your  ministry  to  the  church  and  community 
which  you  serve,  as  well  as  of  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  your  own  mind.  There  is  no  desire 
upon  the  part  of  any  of  your  brethren  to  seek 
to  warp  your  judgment,  or  to  hinder  in  any 
manner  the  free  operation  of  your  own  con¬ 
science.  We  can  only  ask  that  the  proposal 
■may  receive  free,  full  and  anxious  considera¬ 
tion,  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  our  earnest  prayer  that  you 
may  be  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  make 
a  right  decision.  If  it  ibe  your  pleasure  to 
enter  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
you  may  feel  assured  that  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  will  pursue  the  matter  with  you 
at  an  early  date,  after  the  rule  and  custom 
of  our  Church.  In  the  event  that  you  decide  \ 
otherwise,  the  Assembly's  decision  in  the  sit- 
nation  is  clear. 

Grateful  for  the  fellowship  we  have  had 
with  you  in  the  Master’s  work,  and  assuring 
you  of  our  deep  interest  in  your  decision,  I 
commend  you  and  all  of  us  for  these  trying 
hours  to  the  grace  and  wisdom  of  God. 

I  am,  with  fraternal  regard. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  EDGAR  ¥/HITAKER  WORK 
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New  Vg:u!,  N.  V., 
October  6,  1924. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  N ew 
York  Presbytery  today  the  reply  was 
presented  of  Dr.  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdiek  to  the  invitation  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  that  Dr.  Fosdiek  become  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Dr.  Fosdiek  as  a  Baptist  has  served 
as  associate  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  past  several  years. 
By  reason  of  the  criticism  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  certain  of  Dr.  Fosdick’s 
Utterances,  and  an  overture  of  protest 
presented  by  the  Philadelphia  Pres¬ 
bytery,  the  situation  was  actively  be¬ 
fore  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  which  met  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  last 
Spring. 

As  a  result  of  extended  discussion, 
the  Judicial  Commission  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  presented  a  recom¬ 
mendation  which  was  made  the  per¬ 
manent  judgment  of  the  Assembly, 
as  follows: 

“We  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the 
existing  relations  should  not  continue 
longer.  In  saying  so  we  do  not  mean 
that  the  First  Church  of  New  York  must 
of  necessity  be  deprived  of  the  services 
of  Dr.  Fosdiek,  which  they  so  much  de¬ 
sire.  We  do  think,  however,  that  if  he 
desires  to  occupy  a  Presbyterian  pulpit 
for  an  extended  time,  he  should  enter 
our  denomination  through  the  regular 
method  and  become  subject  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  and  authority  of  the  church.  If 
this  is  done,  much  of  the  cause  of  irri¬ 
tation  would  be  removed.  If  he  can  ac¬ 
cept  the  doctrinal  standards  of  our 
church,  as  contained  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  an  re¬ 
ceiving  him.  If  he  cannot,  he  ought  not 
to  continue  to  occupy  a  Presbyterian 
pulpit” 

Under  date  of  September  1st,  Dr. 
Edgar  Whitaker  Work,  Chairman 
for  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  wrote  to 
Dr.  Fosdiek  on  behalf  of  the  New 
York  Presbytery,  officially  notifying 
Dr.  F osdick  of  the  action  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  and  requesting  a  de¬ 
cision  in  the  matter. 

In  forwarding  his  declination  to 
the  Presbytery,  Dr.  Fosdiek,  at  the 
same  time,  forwarded  his  resignation 
as  associate  minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Fosdiek’s  letter  to  the  New 
York  Presbytery,  presented  today, 
was  as  follows: 


Rev.  Edgar  Whitaker  Work,  D.D., 

Center  Lovell,  Maine. 

My  dear  Dr.  Work: 

I  have  before  me  your  letter  of  September 
first,  informing  me  of  the  action  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  with  reference  to  my  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  York.  I  agree  with  you  that  this  action 
is  a  sincere  and  kindly  endeavor  to  find  a 
solution  for  a  trying  situation  and,  from  my 
first  acquaintance  with  the  Assembly’s  de¬ 
cision  I  have  so  understood  it.  It  is  with  the 
more  regret,  therefore,  that  I  must  write  you 
my  declination  of  the  proposal  which  you 
sc  courteously  have  transmitted  to  me. 

My  disinclination  to  become  a  Presbyterian 
minister  is  not  at  ail  due  to  denominational 
reasons.  Were  the  transfer  of  my  member¬ 
ship  from  one  denomination  to  another  the 
only  question  involved,  I  have  no  sectarian 
loyalties  that  would  make  the  change  diffi¬ 
cult.  But  that  is  not  the  only  question  in¬ 
volved.  The  proposal  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  calls  for  a  definite  creedal  subscription, 
a  solemn  assumption  of  theological  vows  in 
terms  of  the  Westminster  Confession. 

In  answer  to  this  proposal  I  must  in  all 
honesty  set  my  long  standing  and  assured 
conviction  that  creedal  subscription  to  ancient 
confessions  of  faith  is  a  practice  dangerous 
to  the  welfare  of  the  church  and  to  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  individual  conscience. 

There  have  been  two  historic  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  creedal  subscription  among  evangelical 
Christians.  Some  have  welcomed  it,  have 
founded  their  churches  upon  acceptance  of 
definite  formulations  of  faith,  and  then  with 
the  passage  of  time  and  the  coming  of  new 
ways  of  thinking  have  sought  liberty  from 
th8  literal  meanings  of  their  confessions  by 
emendation  and  interpretation. 

Others,  equally  evangelical,  have  felt  that 
this  practice  is  perilous  to  honesty  and  ham¬ 
pering  to  the  free  leadership  of  the  Spirit. 
They  have  distrusted  the  ethics  and  feared 
the  effect  of  subscription  to  ancient  forms  of 
statement,  involving  successive  reinterpre¬ 
tations  of  the  meaning  attached  to  the  words. 
They  have  refused  to  require  this  in  their 
churches  and,  as  individuals,  they  have  not 
submitted  to  it.  To  this  second  way  of  think¬ 
ing  I  unreservedly  belong. 

There  are  many  creedal  statements  such  as 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Westminster 
Confession,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  ex¬ 
press  in  the  mental  formulas  of  the  genera¬ 
tions  when  they  were  written  abiding  Chris¬ 
tian  experiences  and  convictions.  I  honor 
all  of  them;  they  represent  memorable 
achievements  in  the  development  of  Christian 
thought.  But  for  me  to  make  a  creedal  sub¬ 
scription  in  terms  of  any  one  of  them  would 
be  a  violation  of  conscience. 

Let  me  add  also  that  this  general  and  long¬ 
standing  attitude  toward  creedal  subscription 
is  necessarily  heightened  by  the  particular 
situation  in  which  I  now  find  myself. 

In  theology  I  hold  the  opinions  which 
hundreds  of  Presbyterian  ministers  hold. 
I  am  an  evangelical  Christian.  Sc  many 
men  of  my  position  have  been  cordially  wel¬ 
comed  into  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  as  hold¬ 
ing  the  substance  of  doctrine  for  which  the 
church  stands,  that  I  have  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  would 
fail  to  receive  me.  But,  after  two  years  of 
vehement  personal  attack  from  a  powerful  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  I  face  now 
an  official  proposal  which  calls  on  me  either 
to  make  a  theological  subscription  or  ©Is© 


leave  an  influential  pulpit.  Any  subscription 
made  under  such  circumstances  would  be  gen¬ 
erally  and,  I  think,  truly  interpreted  as  moral 
surrender.  I  am  entirely  willing  that  my 
theology  should  be  questioned;  I  am  entirely 
unwilling  to  give  any  occasion  for  the  ques¬ 
tioning  of  my  ethics. 

One  further  reason  for  my  declination  re¬ 
mains.  I  undertook  my  present  relationship 
at  the  First  Church  with  entire  good  faith. 
Knowing  nothing  about  Presbyterian  regula¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  min¬ 
isters  from  other  denominations,  I  refused  to 
take  responsibility  for  any  decision  in  the 
matter.  When,  however,  the  Session  of  the 
church,  the  Presbytery  and  the  Synod  had 
passed  upon  the  proposed  arrangement  with¬ 
out  a  dissenting  voice,  I  supposed  that  my 
relationship  with  the  church  was  without 
taint  of  irregularity. 

It  was  the  interdenominational  character 
of  the  arrangement  which  chiefly  attracted 
me.  Here  was  an  object  lesson  in  the  new 
freedom  with  which  Christians  could  disre¬ 
gard  denominational  lines  and  work  together. 
The  arrangement  at  the  First  Church  has 
been  so  regarded  in  popular  thought  and  I 
have  rejoiced  in  that  aspect  of  the  relation¬ 
ship. 

The  proposal  of  the  General  Assembly, 
however,  would  reyerse  all  that.  I  recognize 
that  the  Assembly’s  decision  concerns  the  par¬ 
ticular  relationship  at  the  First  Church  and 
cannot  fairly  be  interpreted  as  a  general  rule 
excluding  the  ministry  of  non-Presbyterians 
from  Presbyterian  pulpits.  Nevertheless,  the 
principle  involved  in  the  decision,  if  logically 
applied,  would  certainly  tend  to  discourage 
the  employment  of  any  except  Presbyterian 
clergymen  as  ministers  in  Presbyterian  pul¬ 
pits. 

It  may  not  enact  a  rule  but  it  suggests  a 
precedent.  It  encourages  a  return  to  the 
principle  of  a  denominationally  “closed  shop”. 
It  represents,  so  it  seems  to  me,  a  retrograde 
sectarian  movement.  As  a  convinced  inter- 
denominationalist,  therefore,  who  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  an  exclusive  but  in  an  inclusive 
church,  I  must  not  consent  to  the  decision. 
To  concur  with  it  would  be  to  agree  with  an 
attitude  with  which  I  radically  disagree,  to 
fall  in  with  a  denominational  spirit  which  I 
regret  and  deplore. 

As  you  see,  my  reasons  for  declining  the 
courteous  invitation  which  you  have  extended 
to  me  spring  from  my  conscience.  I  must 
not  do  what  for  me  would  be  a  disingenuous 
and  fictitious  thing,  under  the  guise  of  tak¬ 
ing  solemn  vows.  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
have  me  do  it. 

Let  me  add  a  final  expression  of  my  cordial 
thanks  for  all  the  goodwill  which  I  have  met 
in  my  Presbyterian  associations  in  New  York. 
As  associate  minister  at  the  First  Church  I 
have  spent  five  of  the  most  memorable  and 
enjoyable  years  of  my  life.  I  sincerely  regret 
that  so  much  uproar  has  attended  the  latter 
part  of  my  ministry,  but  I  am  grateful  that 
it  has  been  uproar  from  a  distance  and  that 
among  my  brethren  in  the  church  and  Pres¬ 
bytery  I  have  had  such  unfailing  friendship 
and  such  generous  support.  I  leave  these  re¬ 
lationships  now  with  a  most  lively  sense  of 
my  indebtedness  to  you  and  to  those  whom 
you  represent  and  with  prayerful  good  wishes 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  great  church  to 
which  you  belong. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
Clerk  of  Session  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  together  with  my  resignation  as 
associate  minister. 

(Signed)  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK 
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3n  ffipatraint  of  Sratli 

That  after  twenty  centuries  a  group  of  fine  Christian  gentlemen  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  should  be  able  to  say,  in  obedience  to  their  con¬ 
science,  to  another  fine  Christian  gentleman  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
a  great  preacher — join  our  communion  or  stop  preaching  in  one  of  our 
Churches — is  at  once  a  revelation  of  ecclesiastical  blindness  and  of  the 
distance  organized  Christianity  has  traveled  from  the  original  spirit  of 
it.  How  like  that  other  Committee  is  this  Presbyterian  Committee! — 
“Master  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  Name  and  we  forbade  him 
because  he  followeth  not  with  us.”  The  Name,  nature  and  spirit  of  the 
Master  himself  is  made  secondary  to  the  name  of  a  particular  division, 
denomination  or  sect.  Dr.  Fosdick  is  a  fortunate  man  for  he  can  stand 
it,  but  the  Church  is  unfortunate  and  cannot  stand  it.  Nor  should 
anyone  conclude  that  the  Presbyterians  are  alone  in  their  narrow  and 
absolutely  unchristian  attitude.  This  spirit  is  endemic  among  the 
Churches — Catholic  and  Protestant. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it — -we  are  in  for  a  remarkable  evolution. 

This  state  of  things  cannot  last.  The  official  Crew  of  the  Ecclesiastical 

Ship  has  long  since  mutinied — they  have  displaced  the  Master  and  put 

Him  in  irons,  they  have  appropriated  His  Name,  the  Chart  and  Com¬ 
pass,  deceived  the  passengers  and  changed  the  course.  The  answer  is 
just  one  of  two  things — reformation  or  wreck. 

This  is  no  victory  for  fundamentalists.  There  have  been  no  fundamen« 
talist  victories  anywhere.  These  seeming  victories  are  destined  to  be¬ 
come  embarrassing  defeats.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  right  on 
with  a  determined  liberalism,  making  sure  that  it  is  spiritual,  constructive 
and  Christian.  There  should  be  no  meanness,  no  petulance  but  only 
knowledge,  good  manners  and  patience.  Straight,  clear,  intelligent  pur¬ 
pose  can  easily  afford  to  be  generous  and  take  its  time.  Nothing  can  be 
done  against  the  truth  of  things  and  endure.  This  is  a  time  when  it  is 
far  more  important  to  be  right  and  wise  than  to  be  popular  and  victorious. 

The  refusal  to  allow  a  great  Baptist  preacher  to  continue  to  serve  a 
splendid  preaching  ministry  in  a  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  sad  commen¬ 
tary  on  all  late  efforts  at  Christian  unity.  Dr.  Fosdick’s  magnificent 
stand  in  his  admirable  letter  is  a  cause  for  congratulation.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Committee’s  action  is  a  cause  for  the  deepest  regret. 

Oh,  that  men  might  see  visions  and  dream  dreams,  that  they  might 
think,  plan  and  build  large,  that  they  might  venture,!  dare  and  risk 
something  in  religion.  The  conventional  distrust  of  God  and  man — 
they  are  inseparable— is  most  irreligious.  From  a  Christian  point  of 
view  we  have  an  unconstitutional  dencmmationalism- — the  combination 
of  distrust  in  restraint  of  truth.  EL  R. 
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October  12th,  1924 
Hours  of  Service 
8  :00  A.M.  Holy  Communion. 

9:45  A.M.  Sunday  School  Conference. 

11  :00  A.M.  Morning  Prayer  and  Sermon. 
8  :00  P.M.  Evening  Prayer  and  Sermon. 

S>ersjirea  of  life  Week 

Daily,  Morning  Prayer . 9:00  A.M. 

Wednesday,  Chapel  . ....8:00  P.M. 

(SnUrrtinmi 

October  12th  (to-day) — Current  Expenses. 
October  19th — Current  Expenses. 

The  flowers  on  the  Holy  Table  today 
are  the  gift  of  Miss  Edith  Notman. 

The  Wednesday  Evening  Services  will 
be  resumed  this  week. 

The  Four  o’clock  Vespers  will  begin 
the  first  Sunday  in  November. 

The  Sunday  School  opens  next  Sun¬ 
day,  October  19th,  in  the  Church  at  9:45 
A.  M.  The  bus  for  the  Kindergarten  an  ! 
Primary  children  will  operate  as  it  did 
last  spring,  commencing  next  Sunday. 
The  bus  starts  at  33rd  Street  and  2nd 
Avenue  at  9  A.  M.,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  the  children  to  be  prompt  as  the  bus 
cannot  wait.  The  schedule  is  printed 
below: 


Leaves  33rd 

St. 

& 

2nd  Ave. — 9:00 

A.M. 

28th 

St. 

& 

2nd  Ave. — 9:03 

A.M. 

26th 

St. 

& 

2nd  Ave. — 9:05 

A.M. 

20th 

St. 

& 

1st  Ave. — 9:08 

A.M. 

18th 

St. 

& 

Ave. 

A— 9:10 

A.M. 

17th 

St. 

& 

Ave. 

B— 9:12 

A.M 

17th 

St. 

& 

Ave. 

C— 9:15 

A.M. 

16th 

St. 

& 

Ave. 

B— 9:18 

A.M. 

15th 

St. 

& 

Ave. 

B—  9:20 

A.M. 

12th 

St. 

& 

Ave. 

B— 9:25 

A.M. 

15th 

St. 

& 

Ave. 

A— 9:30 

A.M. 

16th 

St. 

& 

1st  Ave. — 9:32 

A.M. 

17th 

St. 

& 

1st  Ave. — 9:35 

A.M. 

Arrives  at  Church 

9:40 

A.M. 

The  Sunday  School  Class  held  in  the 
Chapel  during  the  Sermon  at  11:00 
o’clock  Service  will  open  next  Sunday, 
October  19th. 


SIT  WHERE  YOU  PLEASE,  ALL  SEATS  FREE 


FOSDICK  TO  PREACH 
UNTIL  NEXT  APRIL 

Says  He  Does  Not  Want  to 
Sever  Connection  During 
the  Church  Year. 


INSISTS 


A- 


ff<6*  Be  in 


UPON  A4  DATE 


g  Made  by  "Modernists” 
to  Renew  the  Contract 


With  Preacher. 

C Ufttr- — 


:son  Foadlck. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson 
Baptist,  whose  resignation  as  asso¬ 
ciate  minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Eleventh 
Street,  was  "reluctantly"  accepted  at  a 
special  meeting  of  that  congregation 
held  last  Wednesday  evening:,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  of  the  First 
Church  to  continue  to  preach  Sunday 
mornings  after  his  resignation  takes 
effect.  Dr.  Fosdick,  however,  has  set 
the  end  of  next  March  as  the  date  be¬ 
yond  which  under  present  circumstances 
he  will  not  preach  in  the  First  Church. 

Dr.  Fosdlck's  jLctter. 

Dr.  Fosdick  made  known  his  qualified 
cceptance  of  the  invitation  to  preach 
Sunday  mornings  in  the  First  Church 
for  the  next  five  months  by  sending  un¬ 
der  the  date  of  yesterday  the  following 
letter  to  Henry  N.  Tlfft,  a  lawyer,  of 
15  William  Street,  who  is  the  clerk  of 
the  Session  of  the  First  Church  : 

Mr.  Henry  N.  Tifft,  Clerk  of  Session, 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York.  N.  Y.: 

My  dear  Mr.  Tifft— The  letter  sent 
me  by  vote  of  the  congregation  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  is  before 
me.  and  in  answer  I  must  first  of  all 
express  ’my  affecUonate  gratitude  for 
its  personal  good-will  to  me  and  for 
the  approval  of  my  ministry  which  it 
contains.  I  should  be  very  insensitive 
if  I  were  not  deeply  moved  by  this 
cordial  defense,  coming,  as  it  does, 
from  those  who  for  over  five  years 
have  intimately  known  me  and  shared 
my  labors. 

That  you  arc  seeking  by  lawful 
means  within  the  Presbyterian  denom¬ 
ination  to  solve  the  problem  which 
confronts  you,  and  that,  therefore,  you 
accept  my  resignation  as  Associate 
Minister  seems  to  me  the  only  right 
and  wise  course  to  pursue.  I  should 
not  have  consented  to  be  involved  in 
any  other  method  of  procedure.  In¬ 
deed,  for  this  very  reason  I  must  qual¬ 
ify  my  acceptance  of  your  new  pro¬ 
posal  which  suggests  that  I  should 
still  make  it  my  custom  to  occupy  the 
pulptt-  of  '  your  'Grrurdir  ~  onr  Sunday" 
mornings. 

That  you  have  the  right  to  extend 
this  new  invitation  I  have  no  doubt. 
That  I  appreciate  deeply  the  good-will 
which  prompts  you  to  extend  It  goes 
without  saying.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  General  Assembly  in 
its  action  last  May  Intended  that  I 
either  become  a  formally  installed 
Presbyterian  clergyman  or  else  cea: - 
to  occupy  your  pulpit.  You  say  that 
when  the  next  Assembly  is  advised  of 
your  action  and  fully  informed  of  all 
the  facts  you  are  sure  that  it  will  be 
in  sympathy  with  what  you  have  done. 
This  venture  of  faith  it  is  your  right 
to  make  and  any  endeavor  toward  Its 
realization  is  your  privilege  and  your 
responsibility.  But,  until  such  time  as 
vour  hope  has  been  realized,  we  surely 
ought  not  to  take  for  granted  what 
has  not  yet  come  to  pass. 

In  considering  your  r.  .v  proposal, 
therefore,  I  must  Insist  that  a  date  be 
set  when  my  relationships  with  the 
church,  even  as  casual  supply,  shall 
come  to  an  end.  For  the  sake  of  def¬ 
initeness,  I  name  the  end  of  March. 
1925,  the  close  of  the  present  church 
year,  as  a  date  beyond  which,  under 
present  circumstances.  I  must  not  con¬ 
sent  to  preach  in  your  church.  I  name 
that  date  as  the  furthest  possible  ex¬ 
tension  of  time  to  which  I  can  consent, 
and  I  suggest  that  it  may  seem  wise  to 
your  leaders  to  fix  a /late  evenmearef 
at  hand. 

Opposes  Disarrangement. 

This  acceptance  of  your  new  invita¬ 
tion.  with  the  qualification  which  I 
have  named.  I  consent  to  because  I 
cannot  Imagine  any  one  except  a  man 
of  Ill-will,  who  i  -uld  demand  the 
abrupt  disarrangement  of  your  work  In 
the  midst  of  the  church  year.  I  am  too 
deeply  indebted  to  you,  too  affec¬ 
tionately  concerned  for  you,  too  hear¬ 
tily  interested  In  the  fortunes  of  your 
great  organization  not  to  wish  to  help 
you  In  every'  honorable  and  wise  way 
that  1  can.  Therefore.  1  will  occupy 
your  pulpit  when  1  am  able  on  Sunday 
mornings  after  my  resignation  as  as¬ 
sociate  minister  takes  effect,  which 
should  be  very  soon,  but  i  must,  how¬ 
ever  regretfully,  terminate  even  tills 
new  arrangement  on  or  before  the  close 
of  the  church  year. 

I  shall  have  opportunity  on  other 
occasions  than  this  letter  affords  to 
express  my  loyal  interest  in  the 
church  and  my  good  wishes  to  you 
all  You  have  been  my  unfailing 
friends,  and  never  more  manifestly  so 
than  in  this  present  outspoken  defense 
of  my  ministry  and  public  adherence 
to  the  aims  which  we  together  have 
been  endeavoring  to  serve.  Frater- 


The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  hold 
Its  .Spring  meeting  the  first  Monday  In 
April,  and  at  that  time  will  elect  its 
Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly. 
It  Is  rumored  that  already  the  Modern¬ 
ists  are  starting  a  movement  to  elect  a 
solid  delegation  of  ministerial  and  lay 
"Modernists."  This  is  in  order  that  they 
may  \irge  the  Assembly  to  rescind  Its 
action  of  last  May  -  regarding  Dr.  Fos¬ 
dick  and  permit  the  First  Church  to 
renew  Its  contract  with  Dr.  Fosdick  to 
be  Us  permanent  special  preacher.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that,  because  his  con¬ 
science  would  not  let  him  accept  the  set 
creed  of  Presbyterianism,  lie  declined  to 
seek  entrance  Into  the.  Presbyterian  fold. 


Presbyterian  ModeratorSays 
New  York  Church  Is  Keep¬ 
ing  Issue  Alive. 


Dy  the  Associated  Press 

I’HILAD'EDPHTA,  0010156/  IM.— Dr. 
•once  Edward  MacArtney,  nioder- 
of  the  Presbyterian  General  As- 
oly,  in  a  statement  read  last  night 
-•  .ore  the  Pennsylvania  synod 
Wayne,  near  here,  declared  that 
should  the  New  York  Presbytery  ap¬ 
prove  the  action  of  the  first  church 
of  that  city  in  inviting  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick  to  preach  in  its 
pulpit  after  having  accepted  his  re¬ 
signation,  the  "whole  unhappy  issue" 
would  again  be  before  the  church. 

Dr.  MacArlney’s  statement  was  sup¬ 
plementary  to  an  address  he  was  to 
have  delivered  before  the  synod  In 
which  he  took  issue  with  Dr.  Fos- 
dick’s  criticism  of  the  Presbyterian 
confession  of  faith.  Because  of  ill¬ 
ness.  the  moderator  was  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting  and  both  his 
statement  and  address  were  read. 

Act  Occasions  Anxiety. 


“No  act  in  this  unhappy  drama," 
the  statement  said,  "could  occasion  j 
greater  anxiety  and  misgiving  to 
Presbyterians  than  the  strange  dual 
action  of  the  congregation  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  Technic¬ 
ally,  the  congregation  acquiesced  in 
the  mandate  of  tho  General  Assembly 
and  in  the  instructions  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  York  by  accepting  the  1 
resignation  of  the  special  preacher.  • 
"We  cannot  believe  that  the  Pres-  1 
bytery  of  New  York  will  countenance  ; 
such  a  proposal.  But  should  it  do 
so.  then  the  whole  unhappy  issue  i  s 
again  before  the  church.  We  cannot  : 
think,  cither,  that  the  special  preacher 
could  lend  himself  to  this  plan  to 
evade  the  will  of  the  Presbyterians.”  1 


Ministry  Not  “Closed  Shop”. 

Referring  to  Dr.^Fosdick’s  criticism 
of  the  Presbyterian  confession  of 
faith,  Dr.  MacArtney  declared  that 
the  Presbyterian  ministry,  was  not  "a 
closed  shop,  as  its  distinguished 
•guest’  has  denominated  it.” 

To  any  man  who  can  recite  in 
humility  and  sincerity  the  Apostles 
'‘reed.”  Dr.  MacArtney  said;  "to  any 
man  who  can  believe  the  great  New 
Testament  facts  concerning  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  gospel  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  grace,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  not  now  nor  ever  has  been 
a,  ’closed  shop’.  "Its  door  into  its 
ministry  is  just  as  wide  as  the  New 
Testament." 


DR.  F0SD1CK  INVITED  I 
TO  STAY  IN  PULPIT1 


First  Presbyterian  Church  Ac¬ 
cepts  His  Resignation  as 
Associate  Pastor. 


ASKS  HIM  TO  PREACH 


nr,T**u*  «&*>/% 

Congregation  Holds  That 
sembly  Cannot  Object  to  His 
Continuing  His  Sermons 


1  Tint  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Eleventli  Street,  at  a  special 

I  congregational  meeting  last  night  ac- 

!  cepted  unanimously  the  resignation  as 
'j  associate  minister  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harry 
m  FosdicU,  a  Baptist,  but  did  so 
ft  a  way  that,  if  the.  higher  au- 
is  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  I 
.ose,  he  can  continue  to  be  the  I 
•lul  Sunday  morning  preacher  in- 
:  finitely. 

The  congregation  voted  that  the  resig¬ 
nation  should  take  effect  at.  such  a  date 
as  would  be  most  agreeable  jointly  to 
Dr.  Fosdlck.  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Alex¬ 
ander.  wh  ol*  is  pastor  of, the  nurch, 
"and  not  Inconsistent  with  any  ex¬ 
pressed  desire  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York." 

The  congregation  voted-  to  ilivite  Dr. 
Fosdlck  "to  make  it  his  custom,  when 
not  otherwise  engaged"  to  preach  In  the 
pulpit  of  the  First  Church  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings  after  his  resignation  takes  effect. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  an  elder  in  the 
First  Church,  advocated  that  the  church 
take  up  with  the  General  Assembly, 
through  the  proper  channels,  a  request 
for  permission  to  preserve  Its  relation¬ 
ship  with  Dr.  Fosdlck,  who  has  declared 
his  Inability  to  accept  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith. 

(  "In  that  faith-  let  us  take  this  action 
and  pray  and  work  for  the  fulfillment  of 
this  hope,"  said  Dr.  Finley. 

Parkhurst  Frays  for  Assembly. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst. 
one  of  the  two  pastors  emeriti  of  the 
First  Church,  in  closing  the  meeting 
prayed  for  the  General  Assembly. 

"Let  Thy  spirit  be  at  work  there," 
said  Dr.  Parkhurst,  referring  to  the 
•next  meeting  of  that  body,  to  be  held 
next  May  In  Columbus.  Ohio.  "Bring 
about  the  desired  end.  If  It  be  Thy  dl 
vine  will,”  continued  Dr.  Parkhurst 
The  resolutions  of  the  congregation 
accepting  Dr.  Fosdlck's  resignation 
were  offered  by  Dr,  Finley.  They  read : 

"Resolved,  That  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdlck  as  as¬ 
sociate  minister  be  accepted  in  the  form 
of  the  report  to  the  Presbytery  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  ministers,  session  and 
trustees. 

"Further,  that  the  letter  to  Dr.  Fos¬ 
dlck  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Session  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
who  have  been  accessible  for  consulta¬ 
tion  be  approved,  and  that  the  members 
I  of  the  church  Join  with  them  in  sending 
r  wllll  TlWNMlUUlWLS  U  ftiejr- -had 
appended  their  personal  signature,” 
Although  the  first  part  went  through 
unanimously,  on  lone  woman  in  the  rear 
of  the  church  stood  to  vote  negatively 
on  the  second.  But  Dr.  Alexander,. who 
was  presiding,  did  not  see  her,  and  an¬ 
nounced  the  vote  on  the  latter  resolu¬ 
tion  was  unanimous/ also  and  It  was  60 
recorded. 

William  M.  Kingsley.  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  Trust  Company, 
who  is  a  trustee  and  chairman  of  the 
Ushers’  Association,  seconded  Dr.  Fin¬ 
ley’s  motion  offering  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Kingsley  declared  that  the  First 
Church  Itself  had  kept  quiet  for  the  last 
two  years  when  it  had  been  attacked 
'from  many  sides,  but  that  now  it  was 
going  to  speak. 

"We  believe  that  tho  General  As¬ 
sembly,  when  we  place  our  memorial 
before  it,  will  sanction  the  renewal  of 
our  relationship  with  Dr.  Fosdlck,"  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Kingsley,  who  also  is  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 

Henry  N.  Tifft,  a  lawyer,  who  Is  clirk 
of  the  session,  read  two  official  papers. 
One  was  an  answer  to  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York,  which  had  reported  to  the 
session  that  Dr.  Fosdlck  was  unable  to 
become  conscientiously  a  Presbyterian 
and  reminding  the  Church  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  had  said  if  he  could  not 
do  this  "He  ought  not  longer  to  preach 
In  a  Presbyterian  pulpit." 

Dr.  FoRtllcb’s  Resignation. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Fosdlck  was 
read.  This  was  as  follows: 

Mouse  Island,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me., 
Sept.  7,  ID24. 
Henry  N.  Tifft,  Clerk  of  Session,  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Tifft:  I  enclose  a, let¬ 
ter  Just  sent  to  thh  ChaJnnan  of  the 
New  York  Presbytery's  committee  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  task  of  extending  to 
me  the  proposal  of  the  General  As- 
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rectly  or  indirectly  are  silent  partners  of  the  wildest, 
red,  radical,  Bolsheviki  in  Europe.  So  far  as  domestic 
issues  are  involved,  the  supreme  American  problem 


is  not  tariff,  taxes,  labor,  agriculture  or  immigration, 
but — can  laws  be  respected  and  enforced?  a 

Fred  B.  Smith. 


THE  OBSERVER 

Boston  Again 

[This  page  is  davsted  to  *  weekly  Setter  recordiug  the  significant 
events  movezeeata  of  Sh®  d*y  fo-QEB  the  Christians  point  ol  .view) 


I  AM  often  in  Boston  but  not  for  long  stays.  This 
time  I  have  been  here  several  days  and  it  has  been 
very  interesting  because  of  several  things.  I  always 
enjoy  coming  back  because  I  have  so  many  delightful 
memories  and  because  so  many  of  my  intellectual  and 
spiritual  “beginnings”  had  their  origin  here.  The  first 
trips  I  made  out  into  the  world  as  a  young  man  were  to 
Boston.  My  first  vacations — when  I  was  pastor  at 
Lenox,  the  famous  summer  resort — were  always  taken 
in  winter  and  I  invariably  found  my  way  to  Boston  for 
the  month  of  January  or  February.  What  delightful 
days  they  were.  Sundays  I  listened  to  Phillips  Brooks 
and  George  A.  Gordon  and  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  I  attended  innumerable  lectures,  some  at 
the  Lowell  Institute,  some  at  Harvard — many  in  various 
halls  and  churches  all  over  the  city.  Always  there  was 
some  noted  man  to  be  heard.  Every  week  I  fairly  bathed 
in  music — the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  innumerable  recitals  by  famous  violin¬ 
ists  and  pianists.  Those  were  halcyon  days  and  made 
me  love  Boston  forever.  I  always  feel  just  as  much  at 
home  there  as  I  do  in  New  York. 

It  is  just  as  interesting  when  I  go  back  now — but  there 
have  been  great  changes.  Dr.  Gordon  is  the  only  one 
left  of  the  great  preachers  I  used  to  hear.  John  Fiske, 
Josiah  Royce  and  William  James  are  gone — and  are  men 
as  great  coming  on  to  take  their  places?  The  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  changed — only  three  or  four  of  the  old 
players,  those  who  played  under  Gericke  and  Nikisch  are 
left.  Perhaps  the  greatest  change  is  in  the  faces  one  sees 
on  the  streets.  I  can  remember  how  as  one  walked  along 
Tremont  Street  he  felt  he  might  be  in  any  New  England 
town.  With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  German 
musician- — for  all  the  musicians  were  German  in  those 
days — he  met  only  New  Englanders.  Then  the  Irish 
began  to  take  possession  of  the  city  and  one  met  many 
smiling  Irish  faces  on  the  street.  Then  the  Italians  came 
in  hordes  and  black  haired,  dark-eyed  girls  poured  out 
Pf  the  shops  at  noon.  Today  Tremont  Street  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  New  England,  Ireland  and  Italy,  many  lands,  but 
still  Christian,  whereas  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  is 
absolutely  Jewish.  But  the  Jews  have  found  Boston, 
too,  and  while  the  number  is  not  large  enough  yet  to 
change  the  character  of  the  streets,  they  are  taking  over 
certain  citadels.  Last  Saturday  evening  I  went  to  din¬ 
ner  in  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fashionable  hotels  in 
Boston.  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  I  was  almost  the 
only  Christian  in  the  room.  I  spoke  about  it  to  some 


friends  and  they  told  me  that  the  Jews  had  practically t 
taken  over  the  hotel,  for  their  own — that  many  of  them 
lived  there  and  that  the  dining  room  was  their  very  own 
from  six  until  after  midnight. 

I  saw  Mr.  Koussevitzky  conduct  at  the  second  concert 
of  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  taken  Boston  by 
storm — as  well  he  might  although  there  was  some  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  audiences  of  the  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  would  respond  to  the  modern  music  he  is  sure 
to  give  them.  His  progress  from  Moscow  to  Boston  is 
like  a  romance  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  In  1909  he 
established  his  own  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Moscow  to 
play  modern  music.  He  introduced  Scriabin  to  the 
people.  He  took  his  orchestra  down  the  Volga  and, 
travelling  twenty-three  hundred  miles,  gave  concerts  in 
the  open — there  were  no  halls — that  the  people  might  for 
the  first  time  hear  the  great  masterpieces.  He  was  made 
state  conductor  under  Karensky.  When  the  Soviet 
regime  was  set  up  he  went  to  Paris  and  London.  I  re¬ 
member  how,  four  years  ago,  I  attended  three  concerts 
of  Russian  music  which  he  gave  in  Queen’s  Hall  with 
an  extemporized  orchestra.  There  was  hardly  anyone 
present  at  the  first  concert,  but  those  who  were,  were 
swept  off  their  feet.  Everybody  rushed  to  the  succeeding 
concerts.  Last  Spring  I  attended  his  Paris  concerts. 
There  he  was  nearly  mobbed  one  night  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  play  some  ultra-modem  music.  The  French 
are  very  excitable.  A  London  audience,  if  it  does  not 
like  a  piece  of  music,  simply  sits  still,  looks  bored,  and 
does  not  applaud.  A  Paris  audience  if  it  does  not  like 
a  piece,  hisses  and  boos  and  in  the  case  of  one  piece  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  played,  threatened  to  put  him  off  the  stage. 
Now  he  has  come  to  Boston  and  with  what  is  perhaps 
the  finest  orchestra  in  the  world  under  his  baton,  will 
probably  play  more  new  music  by  the  modern  Russian 
and  French  composers  than  America  has  heard  in  two 
decades.  He  opened  the  season  last  week  with  Scriabin’s 
great  tone  poem  “Ecstasy”  and  the  big  hall  just  palpi¬ 
tated  for  half  an  hour  with  living,  surging  tone.  I 
heard  Beethoven’s  Fifth  Symphony  and  it  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  he  made  it  to  shine  with  new 
glory. 

I  spent  Sunday  morning  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  new  churches  in  the  Boston  suburbs — -the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  at  Wellesley,  of  which  Rev.  Stanley 
Ross  Fisher  is  pastor.  This  new  church'  has  been  built 
along  the  colonial  lines,  with  a  Christopher  Wren  steeple, 
and  a  semi-Italian  cloister  connecting  with  a  modern 
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parish  house,  while  preserving  a  perfect  harmony  in 
architecture. 

Weltesley  has  become  a  very  popular  suburb  and  here 
is  a  congregation  of  a  thousand  or  so  made  up  of  people 
of  every  communion  and  every  walk  in  life.  Wellesley 
College  is  only  a  few  steps  away  and  many  of  the  girls 
worship  here,  although  they  have  a  chapel  service  of 
their  own.  The  chapel  service  is  voluntary,  I  was  told, 
and  not  very  weil  attended. 

This  leads  me  to  tell  an  incident  I  heard  a  while  ago 
which  raises  a  rather  serious  question.  A  very  well- 
known  preacher  was  invited  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  one 
of  our  college  chapels  where  “religion”  is  optional,  so 
to  speak.  The  President  escorted  him  to  the  chancel  and 
began  the  service.  The  preacher  suddenly  noted  with 
astonishment  that  in  a  chapel  seating  1,500  there  was  but 
a  handful  of  students,  although  there  were  perhaps  a 
hundred  towns-people  who  had  dropped  in  to  hear  him 
preach.  It  was  more  than  he  could  stand.  He  turned 
to  the  President  in  the  midst  of  the  hymn  and  said,  “I 
was  invited  here  to  preach  to  the  students  and  came  pre¬ 
pared  to  speak  to  them  and  there  are  no  students  here. 
I  shall  not  preach;”  and  with  these  words  walked  out  of 


the  chancel.  The  President  had  some  difficulty  in  per¬ 
suading  him  to  come  back  and  say  a  few  words  to  the 
small  congregation.  I  am  told  that  the  attendance  of 
students  at  chapel  in  all  colleges  where  it  is  optional  is 
very  small.  It  raises  the  question  of  whether  the  modern 
attitude  of  our  colleges  toward  religion,  making  it  a 
purely  optional  thing,  is  wise  or  not.  Is  religion  as  much 
a  part  of  life  as  mathematics  or  chemistry  or  languages? 
If  so,  why  should  it  not  be  just  as  important  a  factor 
in  the  college  life  as  these  other  things?  And  why  have 
any  prescribed  courses  in  college  if  religion  cannot  be 
prescribed  ?  Are  boys  and  girls  to  be  left  to  follow  their 
own  inclination  in  regard  to  religion?  If  so,  why  not  let 
them  follow  their  own  inclination  in  matters  of  the  intel¬ 
lect?  I  am  going  to  ask  some  college  presidents  and 
schoolmasters  to  write  me  their  opinions.  Meantime  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  readers  of  The  Christian 
Work  who  are  interested  in  our  schools  and  colleges 
and  have  had  experience  either  with  voluntary  attendance 
or  compulsory  attendance  at  chapel  to  write  me  their 
opinion  on  this  problem. 

Frederick  Lynch. 


THE  WEEKLY  SERMON 

The  Creeds  and  Dr.  Fosdick’s  Decision 

By  Rev.  Justin  W.  Nixon 

Minister  of  Erick  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


[Dr.  Nixon  has  a  thorough  Baptist  training ,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Denison  University  mid  of  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary.  He  has  done  further  work  in  sociology  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  at  Columbia.  For  eight  years 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Judson  Memorial  Baptist  Church  in 
Minneapolis;  for  three  years  professor  of  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guages  and  literature  at  Rochester  Theological  Seminary; 
then  for  five  years  professor  of  Christian  Sociology  in 
the  same  institution .  When  Dr.  William  R.  Taylor  re¬ 
signed  the  pulpit  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Rochester,  Professor  Nixon  became  its  Stated  supply. 
After  he  had  preached  there  about  a  year,  the  church 
asked  him  to  become  its  pastor.  He  accepted  the  call, 
resigning  from  the  seminary  last  lime,  after  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Presbytery  last  February.  Dr.  Nixon’s 
ecclesiastical  relations  and  those  of  Dr.  Fosdick  make  his 
sermon  of  special  interest.  Because  of  its  wide  general 
interest,  we  expect  shortly  to  print,  in  part  at  least ,  the 
statement  Professor  Nixon  made  on  his  reception  into  the 
Rochester  Presbytery.] j 

THE  greatest  texts  for  sermons  are  found  frequently 
not  in  an  ancient  writing,  but  in  a  contemporary 
event.  The  invasion  of  the  Assyrian  fits  a  message 
to  the  lips  of  Isaiah.  The  infidelity  of  Corner,  his  wife, 
is  the  text  for  the  life  ministry  of  Rosea.  The  healing 
of  the  blind  man  and  the  spectacle  of  rich  men  casting 
gifts  into  the  temple  treasury  are  the  occasion  of  memo¬ 
rable  utterances  on  the  part  of  Jesus. 


A  contemporary  event  of  moral  and  spiritual  magni¬ 
tude  for  us  is  the  declination  by  Dr.  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick  o£  the  invitation  extended  to  him  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  become  a  Presbyterian  minister.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  his  action  are  clear  and  explicit.  Some  of  them 
grew  out  of  the  circumstances  of  controversy  which  at¬ 
tended  the  invitation.  Another  motive  was  his  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  set  a  precedent  against  an  interdenominational 
ministry.  But  underlying  all  was  his  objection  to  the 
creedal  subscription  involved  in  his  becoming  a  Presby¬ 
terian  clergyman.  That  objection  is  so  frankly  stated 
that  it  is  worthy  of  our  careful  consideration.  Let  me 
read  you  his  words. 

The  proposal  of  the  General  Assembly  calls  for  a 
definite  creedal  subscription,  a  solemn  assumption  of 
theological  vows  in  terms  of  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession. 

In  answer  to  this  proposal  I  must  in  all  honesty  set 
my  long  standing  and  assured  conviction  that  creedal 
subscription  to  ancient  confessions  of  faith  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  church  and  to  the 
integrity  of  the  individual  conscience. 

There  have  been  two  historical  attitudes  toward 
creedal  subscription  among  evangelical  Christians. 
Some  have  welcomed  it,  have  founded  their  churches 
upon  acceptance  of  definite  formulations  of  faith,  and 
then  with  the  passage  of  time  and  the  coming  of  new 
ways  of  thinking  have  sought  liberty  from  the  literal 
meanings  of  their  confessions  by  emendation  and  in¬ 
terpretation. 
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.  Others,  equally  evangelical,  have  felt  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  perilous  to  honesty  and  hampering  to  the  free 
leadership  of  the  Spirit.  They  have  distrusted  the 
ethics  and  feared  the  effect  of  subscription  to  ancient 
forms  of  statement,  involving  successive  reinterpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  meanings  attached  to  the  words.  They 
have  refused  to  require  this  in  their  churches  and, 
as  individuals,  they  have  not  submitted  to  it.  To 
this  second  way  of  thinking  I  unreservedly  belong. 
This  statement  of  Dr.  Fosdick’s,  together  with  his  other 
statement  that  there  are  hundreds  of  Presbyterian  min¬ 
isters  who  hold  essentially  the  same  theological  opinions 
that  he  holds,  dramatizes  a  situation  which  the  creedal 
churches  and  their  ministers  may  ignore  only  at  their 
moral  and  spiritual  peril.  What  about  the  morality  of 
creedal  subscription  ?  What  is  the  value  and  the  menace 
of  creeds  to  the  churches  and  to  their  ministers?  Why 
do  men  with  modern  views  stay  in  the  creedal  churches 
instead  of  organizing  some  new  denomination  or  of  join¬ 
ing  creedless  and  liberal  sets?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  that  arise  when  we  face  the  implications  of  Dr. 
Fosdick’s  decision.  I  present  them  to  you  today,  partly 
because  I  had  already  determined  to  discuss  with  you 
this  fall  the  question  of  your  creeds,  partly  because  my 
own  religious  background  and  history  give  me  a  peculiar 
sympathy  with  Dr.  Fosdick  and  with  the  motives  which 
influenced  him,  and  partly  because  the  situation  needs 
clarifying  for  the  young  men  who  are  entering  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministry.  What  shall  we  say  then  of  the  morality 
of  the  process  of  creedal  subscription  ?  What  is  that  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  Presbyterian  Church?  Let  us  look  at  it  for 
a  moment. 

A  candidate  for  the  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
comes  before  the  Presbytery  and  makes  the  following 
affirmation: 

“I  sincerely  receive  and  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith 
of  this  church  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.” 

The  affirmation  does  not  declare  that  the  statements  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  are  identical  with  the  theological 
views  of  the  candidate,  or  that  they  are  identical  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  It  does  imply  that  the  system 
of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Scriptures  is  found  in  the  Con¬ 
fession  and  that  the  candidate  will  make  this  system  the 
basis  of  his  teaching  in  his  ministry.  As  a  result  of  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  accepting  the  Confession 
as  identical  with  and  as  containing  the  doctrines  taught 
in  Scripture,  there  has  grown  up  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  a  tradition  of  admitting  those  candidates  who  hold 
to  what  is  called  ‘'the  substance  of  doctrine.”  The  point 
is  that  there  are  many  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what 
is  essentially  a  part  of  scriptural  doctrine  and  what  is 
not  essential. 

But  the  churches  say  implicitly  at  least  that  there  is 
a  core  of  doctrine  which  a  candidate  ought  to  accept. 
Who  decides  whether  the  candidate  has  such  a  core  of 
doctrine?  The  Presbytery.  The  candidate  makes  a  state¬ 
ment-  of  his  views,  or  answers  questions  propounded  by 
the  Presbytery.  The  Presbytery  then  decides  whether 
statement  and  answers  are  sufficiently  satisfactory  as  con¬ 
taining  the  “substance  of  doctrine”  to  admit  him  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  The  action  of 
the  Presbyteries  in  receiving  candidates  for  the  ministry 
is  constantly  defining  and  re-defining  in  the  only  way 
possible  and  effective  in  the  Presbyterian  system  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  subscription.  For  the  statement  of  subscription 
on  its  face  plainly  is  and  has  been  subject  to  varied  inter¬ 
pretations.  Nor  is  this  all.  After  the  candidate  becomes 


a  minister,  he  is  subject  to  trial  for  heresy  by  his  Pres¬ 
bytery  on  the  ground  that  he  no  longer  holds  to  that 
“substance  of  doctrine”  which  in  their  opinion  is  essential 
to  loyal  adherence  to  the  terms  of  subscription.  That 
trial  by  his  Presbytery  is  subject  to  ultimate  review  by 
the  Synod  and  the  General  Assembly. 

Such  is  the  system  in  vogue  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
for  receiving  men  into  and  excluding  men  from  its  min¬ 
istry.  It  is  a  cumbersome  system.  It  is  composed  of 
practices  whose  justification  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  historical  and  that  their  continuance  means  less  of 
a  shock  to  the  life  of  the  church  than  their  elimination 
would  involve.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  a  dishonest 
system,  nor  is  it  unfair.  It  does  involve  a  frank  state¬ 
ment  by  candidates  of  what  they  hold  to  be  the  positive 
core  of  Christian  doctrine  and  a  frank  acceptance  by  the 
Presbyteries  of  their  authoritative  position  in  determining 
whether  the  views  of  the  candidate  are  satisfactory  from 
the  joint  of  view  of  “substance  of  doctrine.”  That  is  the 
heart  of  the  matter. 

But  it  is  very  easy  to  see  why  the  system  has  an  air 
of  unreality  to  outsiders,  who  are  aware  of  the  great 
changes  in  theological  belief  and  statement  which  have 
occurred  since  the  Westminster  Confession  was  written 
and  who  are  unaware  of  the  precedents  and  practices 
which  have  grown  up  concomitantly  within  a  church  with 
a  constitution  such  as  the  Presbyterian.  That  these  great 
changes  in  theological  belief  should  rack  and  strain  a 
church  with  a  doctrinal  basis  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
That  the  strain  should  be  more  severe  now  after  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge  during  the  last  generation  is 
to  be  expected.  This  strain  affects  minds  of  many  min¬ 
isters,  and  especially  the  minds  of  those  who  are  aware 
of  the  great  differences  in  Christian  thought  which  have 
come  since  the  17th  Century  and  who  wonder  how  long 
existing  terms  of  subscription  with  the  increasing  re¬ 
sponsibility  thrown  on  both  candidates  and  Presbyteries 
will  enable  such  a  church  to  perform  its  full  duty  in 
furnishing  a  home  for  the  forward-looking  and  adven¬ 
turous  souls  of  our  time.  Ministers  everywhere,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  ministers  who  are  doing  their  thinking  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,  are  examining  as  perhaps  never  before 
the  values  and  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  creedal  basis 
of  their  churches. 

Speaking  as  one  who  finds  it  possible  to  work  within 
a  church  which  has  a  creed,  let  me  say  that  these  min¬ 
isters  of  the  modern  type  honor  the  reformation  creeds 
as  marking  a  definite  venture  of  the  human  spirit  away 
from  a  bondage  more  severe  and  coersive.  They  reverence 
the  creeds  because  they  know  that  enshrined  in  those 
documents  are  the  experiences  of  men  who  were  strug¬ 
gling  for  a  new  standing  ground  amid  the  shifting  sands 
of  a  new  age.  Some  of  the  creeds,  as  the  Westminister 
Confession,  were  written  by  men  who  had  the  courage 
to  break  away  from  the  authority  of  popes  and  prelates. 
The  creeds  represent,  moreover,  the  great  convictions  of 
evangelical  Christianity  which,  stated  though  they  are 
in  the  quaint  language  of  another  day  and  phrased  in 
the  light  of  religious  controversies  which  have  ceased, 
constitute  the  deathless  message  of  the  Christian  religion 
to  the  souls  of  men.  They  give  us  a  fresh  sense  of  the 
continuity  of  life  in  the  Christian  Church  and  charge  us 
with  the  responsibility  of  finding  new  intellectual  forms 
for  this  life  in  our  day,  as  the  reformers  did  in  theirs. 
They  remind  me,  if  I  may  dare  to  use  a  homely  illustration, 
of  one  of  the  engines  which  the  New  York  Central  lines 
used  on  that  system  almost  three  generations  ago.  It 
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vvas  a  very  awkward  piece  of  machinery.  It  could  not 
je  used  now  on  the  lines  with  very  great  efficiency.  It 
represents  the  workmanship,  the  materials  and  the  methods 
of  another  day.  But  there  were  principles  of  power  em¬ 
bodied  in  that  old  mechanism  which  remain  the  principles 
of  power  in  the  mightiest  locomotive  drawing  freight  in 
1924.  We  reverence  the  creeds  because  of  the  principles 
of  power  that  are  there.  The  task  of  our  time  is  to  em¬ 
body  these  permanent  principles  of  spiritual  power  in 
forms  of  thought  capable  of  drawing  Godward  and  Christ- 
ward  the  souls  of  multitudes  who  would  never  be  moved 
by  these  same  principles  in  their  more  ancient  expression. 

So  much  for  the  value  of  the  creeds.  What  perils  do 
they  involve  for  churches  and  for  ministers?  They  in¬ 
volve  for  the  church  at  large  the  peril  of  blurring  the 
distinction  between  form  and  substance,  between  the  views 
of  a  particular  group  of  men  at  a  fixed  point  in  history 
and  the  eternal  truths  which  were  here  in  different  forms 
before  these  men  came  and  which  will  continue  to  assume 
different  forms  to  the  end  of  time.  They  involve  for  the 
ministers  of  creedal  churches  the  danger  of  being  mis¬ 
understood  and  of  even  being  suspected  of  dishonesty  by 
those  who  do  not  know  the  constitutional  procedure  with¬ 
in  the  church.  But  these  are  not  the  great  perils.  The 
great  perils  lie  in  the  effect  upon  the  minister  himself. 
He  may  incur  the  risk  of  stunting  his  moral  and  spiritual 
growth.  He  lives  today  in  a  changing  world.  The  re- 
figious  beliefs  of  men  are  changing  with  the  world  about 
them.  The  minister  faces  the  laity  of  his  church  who 
live  in  this  open  world  where  there  is  no  shelter  from 
the  freshening  breeze  of  thought.  He  faces  his  young 
people  coming  from  high  school  and  college  with  an  in¬ 
tellectual  background  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  What  shall  he  do?  Go  on  along 
with  his  people  and  fight  with  them  against  the  specters 
ff  materialism  and  infidelity,  using  the  weapons  which 
:he  new  age  of  thought  puts  into  his  hands,  or  remain 
n  the  protected  calm  of  an  unimpeachable  orthodoxy? 
Is  he  going  to  ask  about  some  new  message  of  God  and 
ruman  life,  “Is  it  true  and  is  it  right?”  Or  is  he  always 
going  to  ask,  “Does  this  harmonize  with  what  I  find  in 
my  creed?”  There  is  no  doubt  about  what  happens  in 
the  minds  of  some  men.  They  fear  lest  they  grow  beyond 
the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  tolerance  and  so  they  fail  to 
speak  and  ultimately  they  fail  to  think. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  threat 
of  judicial  process  within  the  creedal  churches  has  often 
just  the  opposite  effect.  It  depends  upon  the  temper  of 
the  minister  as  the  effect  of  a  blow  upon  a  blade  depends 
upon  the  temper  of  the  metal.  The  fact  that  a  minister 
is  a  member  of  a  church  which  may  remove  him  because 
of  his  opinions  may  make  one  man  timid,  but  it  may 
make  another  man  bold.  His  liability  to  prosecution 
may  warn  him  unmistakably  against  the  danger  of  barter¬ 
ing  the  truth  for  a  position,  of  denaturing  the  message 
God  has  given  him  because  of  fear  of  what  men  may 
do.  He  will  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  peril  of 
silence  v/hen  speech  is  needed,  of  an  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
formity  which  is  treachery  to  the  truth,  of  an  apparent 
loyalty  to  the  fathers  which  is  disloyalty  to  God.  He 
knows  that  trials  for  heresy  only  spread  it  throughout 
the  church.  He  knows  that  every  new  effort  of  this  kind 
only  convinces  men  that  the  life  has  gone  out  of  this 
purely  creedal  method  of  determining  a  man’s  usefulness 
as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  few  more  trials  for 
heresy  and  men  everywhere  will  know  that  the  heart, 
the  soul,  the  devotional  and  spiritual  character  of  ministers 
cannot  be  gotten  at  by  this  means. 


There  are  many  who  will  say,  however,  in  spite  of 
all  the  values  of  the  creeds  which  I  have  mentioned)  the 
liabilities  they  involve  for  modern  churches  are  real. 
Why  do  you  men  who  are  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  instead  of  either  the  Seventeenth,  the 
Sixteenth,  the  Fourth  or  the  Third, — why  do  you 
remain  ?  Why  do  you  not  go  out  into  non-creedal 
churches,  into  the  liberal  churches,  or  why  do  you  not 
organize  a  new  denomination  ?  I  can  answer  only  for  one, 
but  I  answer  in  the  conviction  that  many  of  my  brethren 
would  answer  as  I  do. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  progressive-minded 
men  in  the  pulpit  of  creedal  churches  who  feel  that  they 
represent  the  experience  and  purposes  of  the  authors  of 
our  creed  fully  as  well  as  those  who  interpret  the  creeds 
in  the  most  literalistic  fashion.  They  know,  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  for  instance,  that  all  but  the  most  con¬ 
servative  of  their  brethren  are  in  the  same  boat  as  them¬ 
selves.  They  know  that  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  sal¬ 
vation  for  any  one  of  the  milions  of  men  who  are  not 
professing  Christians  is  to  be  guilty  according  to  the  W est- 
minster  Confession  of  a  detestable  and  pernicious  error, 

— an  error  just  as  real  as  that  of  the  man  who  finds  in 
evolution  a  better  interpretation  of  the  origin  of  human 
sin  than  the  story  of  Eve  and  the  Serpent  in  the  Garden. 
They  know  that  the  authors  of  the  Westminster  Confes-  \ 
sion  never  intended  that  their  creed  should  be  used  for 
purposes  of  subscription.  They  submit  that  tolerance 
and  liberality  in  interpreting  the  meaning  of  subscription 
is  the  only  way  that  the  original  intent  of  the  authors 
of  the  Confession  can  be  preserved.  Dr.  Phillip  Schaff, 
perhaps  the  ablest  of  all  American  students  of  the  creeds, 
says  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  “Another  remark¬ 
able  fact  is  that  the  English  authors  with  their  sad  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  laws  of  uniformity  never  intended  to  make 
their  Confession  binding  upon  the  conscience  as  a  docu¬ 
ment  for  subscription  while  the  Scots  adopted  it  at  once.” 
Dr.  Tuckney,  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Confession,  says,  “For  the  matter  of  im¬ 
posing  upon  I  am  not  guilty.  In  the  Assembly  I  gave 
my  vote,  v/ith  others,  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  put 
out  by.  our  authority  should  not  be  either  sworn  or  sub-  , 
scribed  to — our  having  been  burnt  in  the  hand  in  that  kind  j 
before :  but  only  so  as  not  to  be  publicly  preached  or 
written  against.” 

The  forward-looking  men  in  such  a  creedal  church  as 
the  Presbyterian  know  also  and  still  more  vitally  that 
whatever  else  be  true  of  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Scriptures  which  the  Presbyterian  minister  is  pledged 
to  teach,  that  system  is  a  growing  system.  Its  unity  is 
not  that  of  a  constitution,  but  of  a  life.  It  is  a  growing 
organism.  As  the  Biblical  revelation  develops,  old  ele¬ 
ments  drop  out  and  new  elements  come  in.  The  old 
storm  and  war  god  of  the  Hebrew  clan,  who  demands  the 
slaughter  of  all  his  enemies,  becomes  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  sends  His  rain  upon  both  the 
just  and  the  unjust  and  who  says,  “Love  your  enemies 
and  bless  them  that  curse  you.”  Salvation  by  bloody 
sacrifices  becomes  salvation  by  faith.  The  idea  of  im¬ 
mortality,  which  in  the  Old  Testament  stands  for  a  vague 
and  formless  existence  among  the  shades,  becomes  in 
the  light  of  the  Easter  Day  a  glorious  hope  and  a  blessed 
promise.  When  Jesus  talks  of  the  Kingdom  that  He  is 
here  to  proclaim,  He  speaks  not  of  formulae  or  con¬ 
stitutions,  but  of  growing  things.  The  Kingdom  is  like 
seed  that  the  farmer  plants  in  his  fields.  It  is  like  leaven 
hidden  in  the  meal.  ,  It  is  like  the  crop  rising  from  the 
soil  of  Palestine, — first  the  grain,  then  the  ear,  then  the 
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full  corn  in  the  ear.  It  is  a  growing  Kingdom,  and  all 
creeds  and  theologies  that  interpret  the  life  of  that  King¬ 
dom  must  grow  along  with  it.  One  of  the  last  words 
which  the  Master  speaks  before  He  leaves  this  world 
refers  to  the  growing  nature  of  His  truth.  “I  have  yet 
many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
n ow.  How  be  it  when  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come, 
He  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth.”  What  charter  more 
specific  would  you  require  for  the  developing  thought  of 
the  Christian  Church?  Torture  the  words  of  Jesus  all 
you  please,  squeeze  them  in  the  mould  of  the  most  me¬ 
chanical  interpretations,  press  them  in  the  formulae 
framed  by  ecclesiastical  lawyers  for  the  purposes  of  con¬ 
troversy,  you  cannot  get  legalism  into  them.  They  re¬ 
tain  the  freshness  of  those  Galilean  mornings  when  they 
fell  first,  instinct  with  beauty,  a  gospel  of  release  from 
/  religious  bondage,  a  promise  of  eternal  spiritual  youth, 
from  the  lips  of  the  lay  Teacher  of  Nazareth. 

When  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  specific  terms  makes  the  Supreme  Judge  over 
all  the  controversies  of  religion,  all  decrees  of  councils, 
and  all  doctrines  of  men  “the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in 
the  Scripture,”  no  wonder  the  forward-looking  men  of 
that  body  welcome  such  an  appeal.  For  the  Spirit  that 
speaks  to  us  in  the  Scripture  is  none  other  than  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ.  “The  Lord  is  the  Spirit,  and  where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.”  “Stand  fast, 
therefore,”  in  that  freedom  for  which  “Christ  did  set 
us  free.”  “And  be  not  entangled  again  in  a  yoke  of 
bondage.”  Our  fathers,  who  wrote  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  this  church,  did  not  fashion  it  as  a  yoke  of 
bondage.  To  stand  for  growth,  is  to  stand  for  them 
and  with  them.  It  is  not  to  fear  their  work,  but  to 
f  rejoice  in  it.  It  is  not  to  destroy  it,  but  to  preserve  it. 
For  it  is  the  letter  that  killeth.  It  is  the  spirit  that  giveth 
life. 

The  liberal-minded  men  of  the  creedal  churches,  more¬ 
over,  in  addition  to  their  consciousness  of  being  at  home 
where  they  are,  do  not  feel  that  the  non-creedal  churches 
hold  out  any  great  promise  of  larger  liberty.  The  non- 
creedal  churches  have  their  own  methods  of  putting  not 
“the  fear  of  God,”  but  “the  fear  of  man”  into  timid  souls, 
and  there  are  teachers  and  preachers  in  those  churches 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  membership  in  a  creedless 
body  who  are  quite  wary  lest  their  brethren  catch  them 
in  the  possession  of  a  new  idea.  Ignorance,  tradition, 
a  set  of  mind  against  change,  vested  interests,  denomina¬ 
tional  shibboleths,  which  are  creeds  in  capsular  form,  and 
the  fear  of  the  ecclesiastical  mob,  are  just  as  effective 
deterrents  to  thought  as  church  courts.  Tolerance  and 
intolerance,  progress  and  reaction,  do  not  segregate  ac¬ 
cording  to  any  creedal  or  non-creedal  lines. 

As  for  the  so-called  liberal  churches,  the  difficulty  is 
that  with  all  the  liberality  which  they  profess,  that  liberality 
is  more  evident  toward  new  truth  than  toward  old  truth. 
And  there  is  old  truth  in  the  symbols  and  confessions  of 
orthodox  Protestanitism  which  is  dear  to  many  of  us 
as  life.  We  may  not  agree  with  the  particular  forms  of 
thought  in  which  our  fathers  expressed  their  faith,  but 
their  emphasis  on  the  terrible  reality  of  moral  evil  and 
its  organic  relationship  to  human  life,  on  the  centrality 
of  the  cross  in  Christian  experience,  on  the  great  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation,  on  the  decisive  character  of  Christ’s 
life  and  work  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  and  on  the 
certainty  of  the  blessed  hope  of  immortality, — that  em¬ 
phasis  we  miss  in  the  liberal  churches  and  that  emphasis 
belongs  to  the  heart  of  our  own  religious  faith. 


As  for  leaving  these  great  churches  of  ours  to  c-rganizt 
a  new  denomination,  despite  the  large  measure  of  intel¬ 
lectual  tolerance  in  the  atmosphere  of  these  churches, 
such  a  policy  is  unthinkable.  It  involves  an  altogether 
wrong  impression  of  the  reality  of  the  religious  life  with¬ 
in  the  creedal  churches.  That  life  is  a  complex  of  tra¬ 
ditions,  memories,  customs,  spiritual  inheritances  and 
illuminations  which  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  reading 
of  their  creeds.  To  leave  all  that  these  churches  have  and 
are  because  of  the  difference  in  the  intellectual  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Christian  truth  and  in  the  presence  of  a  tolerance 
which  makes  it  possible  for  conservatives  and  progressives 
to  cooperate  together  in  great  Christian  enterprises  seems 
a  ghastly  thing.  It  would  strike  a  blow  at  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  feature  of  modern  Protestantism,  its  spirit  of 
inclusion  as  distinguished  from  the  spirit  of  exclusion. 
A  new  day  has  dawned  in  the  churches,  creedal  and  non- 
creedal.  We  all  want  all  the  truth  we  can  find  anywhere. 
The  Protestant  venture  in  religion  has  been  at  work  in 
the  world  now  for  more  than  four  hundred  years. 
Various  sectarian  experiments  have  been  made,  many  of 
them  singularly  blessed  of  God.  The  modern  Protestant 
wants  all  the  truth  that  God  has  revealed  through  any 
of  these  groups.  Fie  wants  the  Quaker’s  experience  of 
the  inner  life.  Fie  wants  the  Baptist’s  freedom  of  con¬ 
science.  Fie  wants  the  Episcopalian’s  rich  sense  of  the 
historic  church  and  his  emphasis  upon  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  worship.  He  wants  the  Congregationalist’s 
freedom  of  experimentation  in  the  local  church.  He  wants 
the  Methodist’s  spontaneous  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
free  grace  of  God.  He  wants  the  Presbyterian’s  in¬ 
structed  intelligence,  his  sense  of  denominational  cohesion, 
his  loyalty  to  the  truths  of  the  Reformation.  The  modern 
Protestant  wants  all  of  this.  There  is  no  one  denomina¬ 
tion  that  has  it  all.  Nor  would  any  new  denomination 
have  it.  We  may  all  discover  it  and  appropriate  it  as  we 
keep  on  growing  from  where  we  are  in  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
clusion,  rather  than  of  exclusion.  To  further  the  split¬ 
ting  of  great  churches  in  the  face  of  this  new  day  and 
this  new  experience  of  God  would  be  a  wicked  thing.  It 
would  be  to  repudiate  all  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
from  the  most  vicious  aspects  of  sectarianism.  It  would 
close  the  door  on  the  great  hope  of  Christian  unity.  May 
we  not  everywhere  in  our  Protestant  world  turn  from  the 
things  that  lie  behind  and  from  the  sin  of  schism,  that 
does  so  easily  beset  us,  and  face  courageously  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  our  Lord  in  this  new  time.  To  make  God  a 
present  power  in  the  experience  of  the  race,  to  make 
actual  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the  life  of  mankind,  to  realize 
the  vision  of  a  glorious  church  worthy  of  being  the  £ody 
of  Christ,  the  human  expression  of  His  glorious  Person, — 
these  are  the  great  tasks  before  organized  Christianity. 
To  their  achievement  we  should,  as  churches  and  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  consecrate  our  past,  as  well  as  our  present  and 
our  future. 

I  have  spoken  upon  this  theme  today  because  of  my 
deep  sympathy  with  and  .admiration  for  the  man  whose 
declination  of  our  overture  is  the  occasion  of  this  sermon. 
I  have  spoken  also  because  of  my  love  for  this  great 
church,  in  which  I  now  have  the  privilege  of  being  a 
minister.  I  have  also  tried  to  speak  sincerely  and  humbly 
for  many  of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry,  whose  adventur¬ 
ing  faith  I  share.  Let  my  last  words  be  for  them. 

Our  great  concern  is  for  the  Christian  faith  and  for  its 
vitality  and  power  in  the  modern  world.  Our  commis¬ 
sion  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  is  from  God.  Our  su¬ 
preme  allegiance  is  to  the  Eternal  Spirit  that  was  in  Jesus 
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Christ.  Our  spiritual  inheritance  embraces  the  entire  ex- 
>erience  of  the  Christian  church,  which  has  enjoyed  the 
dessing  of  God  not  in  one  branch,  but  in  many.  Gur 
ield  of  service  for  bringing  in  that  divine  order  of  life 
ve  call  the  Kingdom  is  found  in  these  historic  churches 
n  which  by  family  tradition  or  by  choice  we  have  our 
nembership.  We  would  preserve  the  precious  truth  of 
jur  old  Confessions  by  melting  up  their  divine  metal  and 
by  fashioning  it  into  new  weapons,  forged  in  the  fires 
of  the  glowing  thought  of  our  time.  Our  hope  is  for  the 
souls  of  men  that  they  may  not  lose  their  way  in  the  vast 
open  spaces  of  the  modern  world,  made  dark  by  the  dust 
of  religious  controversy.  Our  faith  is  in  that  freedom, 
for  which  Christ  set  us  free,  and  in  that  promise  that 
he  who  willeth  to  do  His  will  shall  know.  In  the  battle 


for  truth  there  will  be  many  casualties.  But  “no  soldier 
who  is  worth  his  salt”  will  complain  if  he  lose  portion 
or  life  in  a  cause  which  is  of  supreme  importance  to  man¬ 
kind.  To  release  the  energies  of  historic  Christianity  for 
the  redemption  of  our  modern  world  is  such  a  cause.  In 
such  a  cause  many  of  us  will  say  with  Woodrow  Wilson, 
“I  would  rather  fail  in  a  cause  that  I  know  some  day 
must  triumph  than  win  in  a  cause  that  I  know  some  day 
will  fail.”  But  this  cause  will  not  fail,  for  it  is  the  cause 
of  the  coming  Kingdom  of  God. 

And  when  the  strife  is  fierce,  the  warfare  long, 

Steals  on  the  ear  the  distant  triumph-song, 

And  hearts  are  brave  again,  and  arms  are  strong. 

Alleluia  S 


How  I  Shall  Vote 

By  Nehemiah  Boynton,  Irving  Fisher  and  Kirby  Page 


[The  following  three  articles  speak  for  themselves. 
They  are  arranged  not  by  order  of  editorial  preference, 
tor  as  a  prognostication  of  the  popular  vote  the  different 
■andidates  will  receive,  but.  by  that  very  safe  and  non- 
■omrmttal  standard,  the  alphabet . 

The  whole  church  world  knows  and  loves  genial  Dr. 
3oynton.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  National  Council  of 
he  Congregational  Churches  in  1910-1913.  Since  his  re- 
irement  from  his  great  pulpit  in  the  Clinton  Avenue 
Congregational  Church,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y he  has  de¬ 
voted  himself  specially  to  the  tvork  of  the  Church  Peace 
Union . 

Professor  Irving  Fisher  stands  out  as  one  of  the  great 


economists  in  America.  The  League  of  Nations  figures 
prominently  among  his  manifold  interests .  Since  1920 
he  has  headed  the  Pro-League  Independents. 

Mr.  Kirby  Page  is  associated  unofficially  vAth  Sher¬ 
wood  Eddy  in  his  work  for  students .  He  divides  his  time 
between  speaking  mid  writing .  The  publishers  have  sold 
ISO, OCX)  copies  of  his  first  book  on  war,  "War,  Its  Causes, 
Consequences  and  Cure,”  and  it  has  been  translated  into 
five  foreign  languages.  "The  Abolition  of  War,”  written 
by  Mr.  Page  in  collaboration  with  Sherwood  Eddy,  has 
just  appeared.  Mr.  Page  is  also  the  author  of  the  Federal 
Councils  study  book,  "Christianity  and  Economic  Prob¬ 
lems P] 


For  Coolidge 

BY  SEV.  NEHEMIAH  BOYNTON,  D.D. 

Chairman  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  World  Alliance  for  Inter¬ 
national  Friendship  Through  the  Churches 

I.  Because  I  know  him. 

From  an  acquaintance  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
from  the  fellowship  of  mutual  friends,  from  sharing 
common  platforms  in  public  addresses,  from  social  in¬ 
terchange  and  from  the  precipitate  of  comparative 
judgments,  my  impressions  and  convictions  regarding 
Mr.  Coolidge  have  come  to  be  fixed  conclusions. 

He  is  absolutely  white  and  straight  in  his  personal 
life ;  solid  in  his  general  judgments ;  strong  minded  in 
his  determinations  and  with  a  reasonable  sweep  in  his 
outlooks  upon  the  world,  not  forgetting  his  sly  and 
whimsical  humor,  which  is  as  coy  as  it  is  keen.  If 
Mr.  Coolidge  has  here  and  there  the  “freckle  of  the 
flesh  upon  his  shining  cheek”  it  is  but  the  sign  manual 
of  his  fellowship  with  common  humanity.  Doubtless 


his  fellow  aspirants  for  the  Presidency  share  this  in¬ 
evitable  human  “by  and  large.”  But  I  know  Mr.  Coo¬ 
lidge;  I  do  not  know  the  other  estimable  gentlemen, 
and  after  making  all  allowance  for  the  human  variant, 
regard  it  as  good  citizenship, 

To  bear  those  ills  we  have 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

II.  Because  he  is  “silent.” 

Mr.  Coolidge  has  a  public  record,  it  is  an  open  book 
to  those  who  desire  to  consult  it,  it  covers  the  entire 
field  of  his  public  activities,  his  most  energetic  ene¬ 
mies  have  every  last  advantage  with  his  most  loyal 
friends  with  relation  to  it. 

Mr.  Coolidge  has  declared  himself  in  crisp  and  per¬ 
fectly  understandable  language  in  his  state  papers. 
Certainly  on  all  questions  of  first  importance  he  can 
be  quoted  from  his  own  words  and  for  them  can  be 
held  responsible  by  the  inescapable  testimony  of  the 
printed  page.  At  present  he  is  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  Most  fair  minded  folks  will  allow  that 
he  takes  his  duties  seriously,  that  he  regards  public 
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The  Meaning  of  the  Westminster  Confession 

By  Rev.  Justin  W.  Nixon 

Minister  of  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  New  York 


[Professor  Nixon,  whose  sermon  on  Dr.  Fosdick’ s  posi¬ 
tion  we  printed  in  The  Christian  Work  of  last  week,  like 
Dr.  Fosdick,  grew  up  a  thorough  Baptist.  He  graduated 
from  a  Baptist  college  and  a  Baptist  seminary — Denison 
and  Rochester ;  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  for  eight 
years;  taught  in  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at 
Rochester  for  another  eight  years.  Something  more  than 
a  year  ago,  when  Dr.  William  R.  Taylor  resigned  as 
pastor  of  the  great  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  of  Roches¬ 
ter.  the  church  invited  Professor  Nixon  to  fill  its  pulpit. 
In  due  time  the  congregation  asked  him  to  become  their 
installed  minister.  Professor  Nixon  faced  the  question 
which  Dr.  Fosdick  has  more  recently  met.  But  he  faced 
it  under  different  circumstances.  There  had  been  no  con¬ 
troversy.  Professor  Nixon  studied  the  history  of  Sub¬ 
scription — what  it  meant .  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  could  conscientiously  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  The  following  is  his  statement  to 
the l  Presbytery  dost  February  when  he  applied  for  mem¬ 
bership.  It  is  a  most  helpful  statement,  calculated  to  aid 
many  men  who  in  one  way  or  another  face  the  same 
question rp 

BRETHREN:  Not  once  but  many  times  during  the 
last  few  weeks  have  come  to  my  mind  those  words 
of  the  apostle,  “O,  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of 
the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  how  unsearchable 
are  his  judgments  and  his  ways  past  finding  out.” 

When,  on  February  18,  1923,  Dr.  William  R.  Taylor 
declared  the  pulpit  of  the  Brick  Church  to  be  vacant,  no 
human  being,  least  of  all  myself,  suspected  that  today  I, 
a  teacher  in  a  Baptist  theological  seminary,  would  appear 
before  you  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Brick  Church 
to  be  its  minister.  The  experience  which  has  led  up  to 
this  event  is  not  remarkable  in  its  externals.  I  have 
simply  been  the  stated  supply  of  the  church  while  the 
pulpit  committee  sought  a  successor  for  Dr.  Taylor.  But 
on  its  inward  side  the  experience  has  been  a  profoundly 
moving  one.  As  I  have  stood  in  the  pulpit  from  Sunday 
to  Sunday,  the  wistfulness  of  the  people  and  their  hunger 
for  the  living  Word  have  pulled  out  of  my  life  the  deep¬ 
est  truth  for  which  I  could  find  expression  and  I  have 
felt  as  never  before  both  the  pain  and  the  joy  of  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel  to  this  strangely  bewildered  generation. 
The  experience  of  the  Brick  Church  congregation,  its  own 
representatives  are  competent  to  bring  to  you.  I  can  only 
say  for  myself  that  the  sense  of  human  need  and  of  inner 
illumination  as  I  ministered  to  this  people  was  too  real 
to  be  ignored,  and  when  their  call  came  I  felt  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  I  must  consider  it  lest 
I  be  found  fighting  against  God. 

But  the  obstacles  did  seem  to  be  insuperable  and  I  so 
reoorted  to  the  officials  of  the  church  at  the  very  begin¬ 


ning.  The  great  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  is  a  constitutional  body  operating  upon 
the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith.  I  had  been  brought  up  in  a  religious  denomina¬ 
tion  whose  pride  in  its  history  centered  in  the  fact  of  its 
creedless  character  and  in  the  conviction  that  “the  con¬ 
science  must  not  be  bound.”  To  that  element  in  my  Bap¬ 
tist  heritage  I  was  passionately  devoted.  I  was  the  child 
of  my  spiritual  fathers.  Moreover,  as  a  student  of  the 
general  history  of  the  church  I  recognized  that  all  state¬ 
ments  of  faith  in  every  period  of  that  history  reflect  the 
special  issues  in  controversy  at  the  time  and  of  course 
ignore  the  new  knowledge  that  became  available  after  the 
statements  were  written.  All  confessions  of  faith,  accord¬ 
ingly,  have  in  proportion  to  their  elaborateness  a  partial 
and  incomplete  character.  They  stand  as  milestones  mark¬ 
ing  the  pathway  along  which  the  Church  has  traveled. 
As  explicit  declarations  of  doctrine  they  must  have  no 
permanent  hindering  influence  against  the  continuous 
leadership  of  the  Spirit  speaking  through  the  Scriptures 
and  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

There  was  a  further  obligation  of  which  eight  years 
of  teaching  had  rendered  me  acutely  conscious.  I  have 
been  a  teacher  of  young  men  who  are  going  out  into  the 
Christian  ministry.  In  all  of  my  instruction  I  have  in¬ 
sisted  upon  honesty  and  integrity  of  belief  as  indispensable 
to  an  adequate  ministry.  Ours  is  a  scientific  age.  In 
such  an  age  honesty  in  investigation  and  in  the  statement 
of  the  results  of  research  is  axiomatic.  May  ministers 
of  the  Church  who  seek  to  guide  the  moral  and  spiritual 
life  of  such  an  age  be  less  sensitive  to  the  urgency  of 
truth  than  those  whom  they  seek  to  lead?  The  answer 
is  obvious.  The  necessity  of  keeping  faith  with  those 
whom  I  had  taught  in  the  Seminary  as  well  as  with  the 
throng  of  young  people  whom  I  would  yet  teach  as  the 
pastor  of  a  modern  church  compelled  me  to  deal  in  the 
utmost  seriousness  with  the  question  as  to  the  sense  in 
which  I  could  accept  the  creedal  basis  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  statements,  what  could 
the  Westminster  Confession  mean  to  me?  There  were  two 
elements  in  the  creed  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  per¬ 
manent  value.  There  was  first  of  all  the  spirit  of  relig¬ 
ious  liberty  which  had  given  rise  to  the  confession,  a 
spirit  which  had  sought  release  from  the  domination  of 
both  pope  and  prince  over  the  consciences  of  men.  The 
authors  of  this  confession  wrought  it  out  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  freedom  and  not  of  bondage.  There  is  a  section 
in  Article  XX  which  belongs  to  the  great  charter  of  the 
liberties  of  Christian  men. 

God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience  and  hath  left 

it  free  from  the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men, 

which  are  in  anything  contrary  to  His  Word  or  beside 
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it  in  matters  of  faith  or  worship.  So  that  to  believe 
such  doctrines  or  to  obey  such  commandments  out 
of  conscience  is  to  betray  true  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  the  requiring  of  an  implicit  faith  and  an  absolute 
and  blind  obedience  is  to  betray  liberty  of  conscience 
and  reason  also. 

Such  a  spirit  is  a  bond  of  unity,  transcending  time, 
bringing  into  one  fellowship  those  of  every  generation 
who  seek  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us 
free  to  explore  the  richness  arid  the  glory  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith. 

But  the  confession  represents  more  than  a  spirit.  It 
represents  and  enshrines  certain  great  convictions  of  evan¬ 
gelical  Christianity.  It  embodies  the  conception  of  the 
Bible  as  a  revelation  from  God,  constituting  when  illu¬ 
mined  by  His  Spirit  a  certain  guide  to  the  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Christian  life.  It  speaks  of  a  God  who  is  just, 
merciful  and  good,  seeking  the  fellowship  of  His  children, 
a  God  whose  providential  care  is  unceasing  and  whose 
purpose  is  undef eatable.  It  points  out  the  reality  of  moral 
evil,  its  organic  relationship  to  and  its  devastating  power 
in  the  lives  of  men.  It  reveals  the  great  fact  of  a  redemp¬ 
tion  which  mankind  has  experienced  in  contact  with  the 
personality  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  believes  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  that  His  life  as  lived 
among  men  represents  to  us  in  a  human  image  the  life 
of  God,  that  He  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  that  He  rose  from  the  dead  to  a  triumphant  im¬ 
mortality,  and  that  His  life,  death  and  resurrection  can 
be  only  understood  as  we  perceive  that  God  was  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.  It  believes  that  the 
gospel  of  Christ  is  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  It  bears  witness  to  the  continued  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  convicting  the  world  of  sin,  perfecting  the 
life  of  the  individual,  cementing  the  bonds  of  brotherhood 
in  the  Church,  confirming  and  illumining  the  minds  of 
men  by  the  revelation  of  divine  truth.  The  final  author¬ 
ity  in  matters  of  faith,  according  to  the  confession,  is  the 
Spirit. 

These  are  some  of  the  convictions  of  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  are  enshrined  in  the  confession.  They  are 
my  own  personal  convictions  as  well.  They  are  embodied 
in  the  great  doctrinal  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
forms  of  statement  in  which  these  convictions  are  ex¬ 
pressed  will  vary,  from  age  to  age,  but  the  experience  of 
God  in  Christ  for  which  they  stand  is  so  vital  and  per¬ 
manent  in  its  sway  that  for  me,  at  least,  it  constitutes  the 
base  from  which  the  exploration  and  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  faith  must  proceed. 

There  are  other  truths  of  our  religion  which  deserve 
and  receive  new  emphasis  in  our  time.  The  great  mes¬ 
sage  of  Jesus  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God,  a  mes¬ 
sage  which  calls  for  the  discovery  of  the  Christian  way 
of  life  in  all  the  relationships  of  society,  is  a  message  with 
which  our  generation  is  rightfully  and  profoundly  con¬ 
cerned.  Each  generation,  as  the  various  peoples  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  must  hear  the  gospel  in  its  own  tongue. 
The  interpretation  of  the  Christian  gospel  to  our  genera¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  its  own  life  constitutes  a  supreme  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church  today. 

With  these  more  recent  developments,  however,  I  infer 
that  we  are  not  on  this  day  primarily  concerned.  You 
have  a  right  to  know  what  this  older  expression  of  the 
Christian  faith — the  Westminster  Confession — means  to 
me  as  I  come  to  you  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Brick 
Church.  This  meaning  I  have  tried  to  state.  In  reference 
to  this  problem  let  rne  add  this  final  word.  Tbe^onLv_iree-. 


dom  I  desire  as  the  minister  of  the  Brick  Church  is  a 
freedom  consistent  with  the  essentials  of  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  I  have  outlined  above.  The  Presbyterian 
and  Baptist  bodies  are  alike  participants  in  the  tradition 
of  that  evangelical  faith.  I  have  felt  in  the  call  of  the 
Brick  Church  a  summons  to  emphasize  the  primary  ele¬ 
ments  in  our  Christianity.  For  if  the  world  is  to  be  saved 
in  our  day  it  will  be  saved  by  the  preaching  of  these 
great  common  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  and  not 
by  any  peculiar  doctrines  which  any  sect  holds  in  pride 
of  exclusive  possession.  The  overture  from  the  Brick 
Church  by  its  very  nature  placed  the  vital  realities  of  our 
faith  in  the  foreground.  The  contemplation  of  a  larger 
ministry  than  one  of  a  merely  denominational  character 
has  been  both  for  the  church,  I  believe,  and  for  myself 
an  enriching  and  emancipating  influence  during  the  period 
in  which  we  have  been  considering  this  important  step. 
There  is  a  freedom  of  which  we  have  already  tasted,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  this  relationship  which  has  brought  its  own 
spiritual  fruits. 

If  you  decide  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  before  yo" 
that  I  may  be  received  into  this  Presbytery  as  a  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  I  shall  engage  to  fulfill 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  duties  of  such  an  office.  It 
will  be  my  privilege  to  lead  the  congregation  of  the  Brick 
Church  in  all  good  works,  not  merely  in  the  immediate 
parish  of  that  church,  but  in  the  support  of  missionary 
enterprises  both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  recognize  that 
the  main  channel  for  my  service  to  the  Kingdom  of  God 
will  be  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  with  the  work  of 
that  Church  I  shall  cooperate  to  the  full. 

The  decision  whether  or  not  organic  union  is  practicable 
between  one  with  my  spiritual  inheritance  and  such  an 
historic  body  as  yours  must  finally  be  the  decision  of  that 
body.  It  is  your  decision.  May  the  Spirit  whose  pres¬ 
ence  is  promised  to  the  Church  reveal  His  will  in  regard 
to  the  union  which  we  now  contemplate. 

As  for  myself,  in  the  light  of  the  convictions  which 
I  hold  and  of  which  I  have  spoken,  you  may  infer  that 
only  a  spiritual  crisis  could  have  brought  me  here.  It 
was  the  feeling  that  something  greater  was  at  stake  th-~ 
the  continued  pursuit  of  my  chosen  profession  or  even 
my  devotion  to  the  church  of  my  fathers.  Above  the 
denominations  loomed  the  Kingdom:  above  all  temporal 
loyalties,  the  allegiance  to  One  Whose  presence  had  meant 
already  vision,  freedom  and  power.  It  was  a  far  call, 
one  that  swept  my  life  loose  from  ancient  moorings  to 
sail  strange  waters  with  new  companions.  But  the  spirit 
of  God  has  brooded  above  the  waters  and  the  winds  of 
God  have  freshened  as  I  have  put  out  to  sea.  But  it  is 
with  no  feeling  of  loneliness  that  I  have  launched  upon 
this  venture.  Life  has  never  seemed  more  rich  and  full, 
the  affection  of  men  and  women  more  wonderful,  the 
world  itself  more  wistful,  God  more  real.  In  the  pain 
and  the  joy  of  this  experience  I  have  gone  on.  By  the 
light  of  this  experience  I  have  found  my  way  to  you 
today.  In  its  light  I  hope  to  take  the  next  step  whatever 
it  may  be.  For  I  believe  that  this  experience  is  of  God. 


Our  Department  of  Labor  has  been  trying  to  send  a 
number  of  Russians  back  to  their  native  land  on  make- 
believe  Ukrainian  passports.  The  Department  has  known 
that  the  passports  were  made  out  by  men  without  author¬ 
ity.  None  the  less  it  has  used  them.  Three  different 
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THE  CASE  AGAINST  DR.  FOSDICK 


The  Committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  investigate  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Harry  Emer¬ 
son  Fosdick  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
York  City,  recommended  in  its  Report,  Jan.  14,  1924, 
the  adoption  by  the  Presbytery  of  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  : 

"The  Presbytery  holds  itself  in  readiness  to  receive  further 
reports  on  this  subject ,  and  to  take  further  steps  in  relation 
to  it,  as  occasion  may  require .” 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  I,  a  member  ofjiia  Baptist  denominatipnj 
to  which  Dr.  “Pbsdick  "Belongs,  do  EerebjTBIImBly  beg 
to  submit  the  following  personal  report  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  Presbytery  and  to  as  many  other 
Presbyterians  and  Baptists  and  others  as  it  may  be 
possible  to  send  it.  This  report  is  a  reply  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  endorsement  of  the  Doctor’s  preaching. 

Baptists  are  as  much  interested,  and  have  a  right 
to  be  as  much  interested,  in  the  case  of  Professor 
Fosdick  as  Presbyterians  have,  because  he  represents 
an  element  in  the  theological  world  that  is  as  disturbing 
to  our  denomination  as  it  is  to  theirs. 

The  Committee’s  Report  says : 

“While  we  are  sure  that  the ■  preaching  and  teaching  in  the 
First  Church  has  never  spoken  any  denial  of  the  Church's 
doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth  of  our  Lord,  it  ts  our  judgment 
that  the  manner  in  which  this  subject  ivas  dealt  toith  in  the j 
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sermon  mentioned,  is  open  to  painful  misconstruction  and  just 
criticism.” 

Here  is  the  clear  declaration  that  Professor  Fos- 
dick  has  never  made  any  denial  of  the  virgin  birth  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  But  in 
his  sermon  referred  to  above,  entitled  Shall  the  Fun- 
damentalists  Win?”  says  that  the  opinion  of  liber¬ 
als  is  that  “the  virgin  birtff  is'iiof  to  he  accepted  as  an 
historic  fact.”  Then  further  along  in  the  sermon  he 
says  that  he  speaks  TronTffie  viewpoint  of  liberal 
opinions.”’  He  thus  appropnalSTas  his  ownTEe'opih- 
ion  of  the  &efalHhir“the  virgin 'EM  is  not  to  be 
accepted  as  an  historic  fact,”  because  he  declares  he 
is  speaking  “from  the  viewpoint  of  liberal  opinions.” 
The  substance  of  his  position  may  be  expressed  in  this 
wav:  “Liberals  deny  the  virgin  birth.  I  am  a  liberal.” 
Hence,  we  are  justified  in  concluding.  Therefore,  he 
denies  the  virgin  birth.”  Such  a  denial  is  as  truly  a 
denial  as  is  a  categorical  one. 

But  he  makes  the  denial  a  second  time,  so  that  the 
first  denial  is  reenforced.  He  says  the  first  disciples 
phrased  the  account  of  our  Lord’s  coming  “in  terms 
of  a  biological  miracle  that  own  modem  minds  can¬ 
not  use.”  Dr.  Fosdick  claims  that  his  mind  is  a  “mod¬ 
ern  mind.”  Hence,  his  mind  cannot  accept  the  “bio- 
Ipgical  miracle,”  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  virgin  birth  of 
Christ.  The  substance  of  his  position  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  way:  “The  modern  mind  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  the  virgin  birth.  My  mind  is  a  modern  mind.” 
Hence,  we  are  justified  in  concluding,  “Therefore,  his 
mind  cannot  accept  the  virgin  birth.”  Such  a  denial 
is  as  truly  a  denial  as  is  a  categorical  one. 

The  professor  has  thus  put  himself  on  record 
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as  speaking  “from  the  viewpoint  of  liberal  opinions,” 
one  of  which  is  declared  to  be  that  “the  virgin  birth 
is  not  to  be  accepted  as  an  historic  fact.”  He  has  also 
put  himself  on  record  as  teaching  that  his  mind,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  “modern”  mind,  cannot  use  the  biological 
miracle  of  the  virgin  birth  to  account  for  our  Lord’s 
incarnation.  Dr.  Fosdick  is  a  liberal,  and  accepts  the 
viewpoint  of  liberals  on  this  matter,  which  is  that  of 
negation.  He  has  what  he  calls  a  “modern  mind,” 
and  shares  its  attitude  toward  this  miracle,  which  is 
that  of  negation. 

In  his  sermon  he  says  those  on  the  liberal  side 
reject  the  virgin  birth.  Then  in  his  letter  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  contained  in  its  Report,  he  says  it  is  an  “un- 
jnistakable  fact”  that  he  is  “committed  to  the  side 
'■  called  liberal.”  This  is  as  clear  a  declaration  that  he 
is  committed  to  the  rejection  of  the  virgin  birth  aS 
language  can  frame. 

Thus  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  the  Com¬ 
mittee  can  say:  “We  are  sure  that  the  preaching  and 
teaching  in  the  First  Church  has  never  spoken  any 
denial  of  the  Church’s  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth  of 
our  Lord.”  Professor  Fosdick’s  denial  of  it  is  clear, 

:  positive  and  unambiguous.  The  Committee  says  his 

treatment  of  the  subject  is  “open  to  painful  miscon¬ 
struction.”  In  view  of  what  has  been  said  this  is  not 
true.  It  is  impossible  to  “misconstrue”  his  treatment 
of  this  subject,  because  it  is  as  dear  as  language  can 
make  it. 

The  letter  of  the  Session  of  the  First  Church, 
which  was  included  with  approval  in  the  Committee’s 
report,  says: 

“The  sermon  itself  seemed  to  u's  open  to  misunderstanding  and 
criticism,  for  the  reason,  that  while  the  preacher  presented  two 
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extreme  views  on  several  points  of  Christian  doctrine  and  did 
rwt  clearly  define  his  own  position  with  regard  to  them,  his 
hearers  might  not  unreasonably  infer  that  he  was  personally 
committed  to  all  the  advanced  opinions  for  which,  he  asked 
toleration." 

I  repeat  in  reply  to  this  statement  of  the  Session 
'  that  it  is  impossible  to  “misunderstand”  the  professor’s 
sermon,  because  he  is  a  master  of  English,  pure  and 
undefiled,  and  always  expresses  himself  with  singu¬ 
lar  transparency.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  liberal  views 
of  doctrine  he  presented  were  “extreme”  views  or 
“advanced”  opinions.  They  are  the  commonly  accepted 
views  and  opinions  among  the  large  majority  of  lib¬ 
erals.  But  even  if  they  were  “extreme”  and  “advanc¬ 
ed”  views,  held  by  no  one  eise,  they  are  at  least  held  by 
the  stated  supply  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
'New  York,  because  after  calling,  them  “iiberai  opin- 
ions”  of  the  doctrines,  "under  discussion,  he  says  that 
in  this  discussion  he  is  “speaking  from  the  viewpoint 
[of  liberal  opinions.”  His  exact  words  are  these: 
'“Speaking,  as  I  do,  from  the  viewpoint  of  liberal  opin- 
/  ions,  let  me  say,”  etc.  And  then  again,  as  has  been 
noted,  he  says  in  his  letter  that  it  is  an  “unmistakable 
'  fact”  that  he  is  “committed  to  the  side  called  ’liberal’.” 
Thus  the  statement  of  the  Session  and  the  Committee 
;that  he  “did  not  clearly  define  his  own  position  with 
regard  to  them”  is  far  from  the  truth.  His  denial  of 
the  virgin  birth  and  other  doctrines  mentioned  in  his 
sermon  is  not  left  to  inference,  as  the  Session’s  letter 
intimates,  although  that  inference  is  absolute  and  ir¬ 
resistible.  The  denial  is  made  so  openly  that  no  one 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  it. 

But  not  only  does  he  plainly  declare  his  opposi- 
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lion  to  the  doctrine,  he  goes  further  and  compares 
it  to  the  fables  of  the  heathen  in  a  way  that  is  shock¬ 
ing  to  every  sense  of  decency  and  truth  and  piety. 
He  classes  the  beautiful  narrative  of  our  Lord’s  nativ¬ 
ity  with  the  stories  of  miraculous  generation  among 
the  pagan  Greeks  and  Romans  and  other  ancient 
peoples,  ail  of  which  stories  are  either  grotesque  or 
unclean.  He  alludes  to  these  stories  by  way  of  com¬ 
parison  in  order  to  discredit  the  virgin  birth. 

If  it  be  said  in  Dr.  Fosdick’s  defence  that  all  he 
meant  to  do  by  the  comparison  was  to  show  that 
unusual  personality  was  accounted  for  among  the 
ancients  by  unusual  birth,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
natural  for  the  early  Christians  to  ascribe  an 
unusual  birth  to  Christ,  it  must  be  said  in  reply  that 
this  is  not  all  he  meant  to  do.  He  meant  to  do  more 
than  this,  and  he  does  more  than  this.  He  says  by  his 
comparison  that  the  divine  birth  of  our  Saviour  is  no 
more  a  fact  than  the  births  in  the  fables.  He  says,  to 
quote  his  words,  “the  virgin  birth  is  not  to  be  accepted 
as  an  historic  fact.”  He  says,  to  quote  him  again,  that 
the  first  disciples  of  Jesus  “phrased”  the  story  of  His 
birth  “in  terms  of  a  biological  miracle  that  our  mod¬ 
ern  minds  cannot  use.”  Thus  he  likens  our  Lord’s 
birth  to  the  unspeakable  births  of  Greek  and  Roman 
heroes  in  two  respects — first,  in  its  being  miraculous, 
and  second,  in  its  not  being  true.  The  comparison  of 
God’s  truth,  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  with  man’s 
corruption  of  it,  to  the  disparagement  of  God’s  truth, 
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is  there  in  black  and  white  in  Professor  Fosdick’s  ser¬ 
mon  and  cannot  be  explained  away,  any  more  than 
his  declaration  that  as  a  liberal  he  “would  say  that 
the  virgin  birth  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  an  historic 
fact,”  can  be  explained  away. 

The  failure  of  the  Session  and  the  Union  Semin¬ 
ary  professor  to  say  in  their  letters  that  he  does  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ  is,  of  course,  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  believe  it,  and  lias  denied  it 
in  his  sermon. 

The  letter  of  the  Session,  incorporated  in  the  Re¬ 
port,  says  that  the  professor  preaches  the  incarnation. 
In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  TRartHe  In¬ 
carnation  he  preaches  is  not  the  incarnation  taught  in 
the  Scriptures,  for  that  incarnation  is  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  body  of  the  virgin 
Mary. 

The  letter  of  the  Session  says  also,  that  the  Doc¬ 
tor  preaches  the  sinlessness  of  Chr.st.  But  this  can¬ 
not  be  the  case  in  view  of  his  denial  that  our  Lord  had 
Na  miraculous  birth.  If  Jesus  had  only  a  natural  birth 
like  the  rest  of  mankind?  He  was  not  without  sin,  be¬ 
cause  natural  generation  never  produced  a  sinless 
human  being.  Christ’s  sinlessness  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  a  miracle  in  His  origin  which  prevented 
the  inheritance  of  evil.  If  there  was  no  miracle -in  His 
birth  setting  aside  the  law  of  heredity  whereby  sin 
is  transmitted,  then  He  inherited  sin,  and  was  a  sinner, 
and  consequently  was  not  the  Saviour.  If  a  sinless  life, 
a  sinless  nature,  is  conceded  to  Him,  a  sinless  birth 
must  be  allowed.  If  His  life  was  lived  without  sin, 
it  was  begun  without  sin.  A  miraculous  birth  cannot 
be  denied  if  a  miraculous  life  is  admitted.  The  in¬ 
carnation  of  the  Lord,  with  His  sinless  character,  was 
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the  result  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  operation  in  the  bod> 
of  Mary. 

Thus  the  Session  and  Dr.  Fosdick,  who  agrees 
with  it,  use  the  word  incarnation  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  to  which  the  Church  has  been  accustomed, 
although  the  Committee  denies  this. 

Thus  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  Dr.  Fosdick 
in  regard  to  our  Lord’s  nativity  does  not  conform  to 
the  Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  wherein 
the  virgin  birth  is  taught,  nor  to  the  revelation  of  the 
Bible  on  which  the  Standards  are  based.  If  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  is  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  make  his  teaching  in  the  First  Church 
conform  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  he  must 
either  publicly  repudiate  what  he  has  taught  in  this 
sermon  and  preach  unequivocally  the  doctrine  and 
fact  of  the  virgin  birth,  or  the  Presbytery  must  with¬ 
draw  its  permission  for  him  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  any  longer. 

The  professor  also  denies  the  teaching  of  the 
Saviour  about  His  second  advent.  The  Saviour  taught 
that  He  would  come  again  on  the  clouds  of  heaven 
and  commanded  us  to  watch  for  his  return.  The 
professor  rejects  this  teaching  and  does  not  obey 
this  c  o  m  m  a  n  d  .  He  does  not  believe  the 
Lord’s  words.  He  claims  to  believe  in  the  Lord’s  re¬ 
turn,  but  by  that  return  he  means  the  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  world;  he  simply  means,  to  quote  him 
exactly,  that  “slowly  it  may  be,  but  surely,  His  will  and 
principles  will  be  worked  out  by  God’s  grace  in  human 
life  and  institutions,  until  He  shall  see  of  the  travail 
of  His  soul  and  shall  be  satisfied.”  But  our  Lord  did 
not  mean  any  such  thing  as  this  by  his  second  coming. 
He  said,  “Then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming 
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in  the  clouds  with  great  power  and  glory  (Mark  13: 
26).  Professor  Fosdick  disagrees  with  the  Lord.  He 
says  that  when  he  and  other  liberals  say,  Cnrist  is 
coming!”  they  “are  not  thinking  of  an  external  arriv¬ 
al  on  the  clouds;”  they  are  only  giving  expression  to 
what  he  calls  “the  exhilirating  insight  which  these 
recent  generations  have  given  to  us,  that  development 
is  God’s  way  of  working  out  his  will.” 

Nor  has  the  Doctor  the  right  to  obscure  the  issue 
by  bringing  in  the  nremillennial  advent.  That  is  not 
the  point  under  discussion  in  the  present  controversy 
between  evangelicals  and  rationalists.  That  point  is 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  Lord  when  He  said  He 
would  return  literally  to  the  world  on  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  Fundamentalists  dr  evangelicals  believe  He 
was  trustworthy  in  this  matter.  Liberals  or  modern¬ 
ists  say  He  was  not  trustworthy;  He  was  mistaken. 
Thus  Dr.  Fosdick  contradicts  both  the  Lord  and  the 
Westminster  Confession.  That  Confession  says, “He 
shall  return  to  judge  men  and  angels, at  the  end  of  the 
world.”  (World  here  means  age  or  dispensation.) 
(Chapter  VIII,  Article  IV). 

Hence,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  Dr.  Fos¬ 
dick  uses  the  words,  “the  second  coming  of  Christ,” 
in  a  different  sense  from  that  to  which  the  Church  has 
been  accustomed,  although  the  Committee  denies  this. 
In  fact,  the  Doctor  himself  admits  that  he  does. 

Thus  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  Dr.  Fosdick 
in  regard  to  the  second  coming  does  not  conform  to 
the  Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  wherein 
the  second  coming  is  taught,  nor  to  the  revelation  of 
the  Bible  on  which  the  Standards  are  based.  If  the 
Presbytery  is  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  make  his  teaching  in  the  First  Church 
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conform  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  he  must 
either  publicly  repudiate  what  he  has  taught  in  this 
sermon  and  preach  unequivocally  the  doctrine  and 
fact  of  the  second  coming,  or  the  Presbytery  must 
withdraw  its  permission  for  him  to  occupy  the  pulpit 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  any  longer. 

Moreover,  this  critic  of  the  fundamentalists  will 
have  naught  to  do  with  the  gospel  of  our  Redeemer’s 
substitutionary  death.  He  does  not  like  what  he  calls 
The- "special  theory  of  the  atonement”  which  we  hold, 
and  which  he  describes  as  the  doctrine  that  “the  blood 
of  our  Lord,  shed  in  a  substitutionary  death,  placates 
an  alienated  Deity, and  makes  possible  welcome  for 
the  returning  sinner.”  He  scornfully  calls  this  gospel 
truth  one  of  “the  stakes  which  are  being  driven  in” 
by  the  fundamentalists  “to  mark  out  the  deadline  of 
doctrine  around  the  Church,  across  which  no  one  is 
to  pass  except  on  terms  of  agreement.” 

In  scorning  this  glorious  gospel  Professor  Fos- 
dick  rejects  the  teaching  of  Scripture  that  God  is 
“alienated”  from  man,  and  man  “alienated”  from  God, 
not  because  God  does  not  love  man,  but  because  He 
is  holy  and  man  is  sinful.  Holiness  on  God’s  part, 
and  sin  on  man’s  part  automatically  produce  alien¬ 
ation  and  estrangement  between  God  and  man.  The 
doctrine  that  Christ’s  death  “placates”  God  is  according 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Scripture,  that  when  God’s  wrath 
against  sin  fell  upon  Christ  it  released  His  love  for 
TrnnersTand  enabled  it  to'  flow  forth  in  the  channel 
of  righteousness.  God’s  wrath  against  sin  is  as  much 
a  part  of  Christianity  as  is  His  love  for  sinners.  The 
Saviour’s  death  satisfied  the  former  and  revealed  the 
latter.  God,  in  the  person  of  His  Son,  bore  His  own 
judgment  against  iniquity  on  the  cross,  and  so  “placa- 
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ted”  (himself:  and  He  did  this  in  our  stead  and  on  our 
tjehalf,  and  so  manifested  forth  His  love  for  us. 

As  to  His  death  being  “substitutionary,”  this  is 
taught  all  through  the  fifty-Third  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
and  is  expressly  declared  in  Christ’s  word  that  “the 
Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many.” 
(Matt.  20:28;  Mark  10:45).  The  word  in  the  Greek 
translated  “for”  is  anti,  and  means  in  the  stead  of,  in 
the  place  of,  and  “ransom”  means  a  substitution;  so 
that  the  passage  fully  translated  reads,  “give  His  life 
a  substitutionary  ransom  in  the  stead  of  many.” 
Christ  taught  the  doctrine  of  His  substitutionary 
atonement.  Professor  Fosdick’s  rejection  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  is  His  rejection  of  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

The  Westminster  Confession  expresses  this  truth 
of  atonement  in  the  following  manner: 

“Chrst  by  His  obedience  and  death  did  fully  dis¬ 
charge  the  debt  of  all  those  that  are  thus  justified, 
and  did  make  a  proper,  real  and  full  satisfaction  to 
His  Father’s  justice  in  their  behalf.  Yet  inasmuch  as 
He  was  given  by  the  Father  for  them,  and  His  obedi¬ 
ence  and  satisfaction  accepted  in  their  stead,  and 
both  freely,  not  for  anything  in  them,  their  justifica¬ 
tion  is  only  of  free  grace;  that  both  the  exact  justice 
and  rich  grace  of  God  might  be  glorified  in  the  justifi¬ 
cation  of  sinners.”  (Chapter  XI,  Article  III). 

The  letter  of  the  Session  says  their  stated  supply 
preaches  the  “vicarious  sacrifice”  of  Christ,  and  he 
himself  in  his  letter  says  he  believes  in  the  “sacrific¬ 
ial  saviourhood”  of  the  Lord.  In  view  of  what  the 
Bible  and  the  Presbyterian  Confession  teach  about 
our  Saviour’s  vicarious  sacrifice  and  saviourhood,  we 
are  again  compelled  to  believe  that  the  Session  and 
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their  preacher  use  these  words  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  to  which  the  Church  has  been  accustomed, 
although  the  Committee  denies  this. 

Thus  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  Dr.  Fosdick 
in  regard  to  our  Lord’s  atoning  work  does  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
wherein  his  vicarious  substitutionary  atonement  is 
taught,  nor  to  the  revelation  of  the  Bible  on  which  the 
Standards  are  based.  If  the  Presbytery  is  to  carry  out 
the  directions  of  the  General  Assembly  to  make  his 
teaching  conform  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  he 
must  either  publicly  repudiate  what  he  has  taught  in 
this  sermon  and  preach  unequivocally  the  doctrine 
and  fact  of  our  Saviour’s  substitutionary  atonement 
on  the  cross,  or  the  Presbytery  must  withdraw  its 
permission  for  him  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  any  longer. 

The  Session  in  its  letter  says  he  preaches  Christ’s 
“resurrection  from  the  dead,”  and  he  himself  says  in 
his  letter'  tEat  he  believes  in  the  “resurrected  and 
triumphant  life”  of  Christ.  Just  what  he  means  by 
this  he  does  not  tell  us,  but  he  does  mean  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  crucified,  dead  and  buried  Saviour, 
he  does  not  mean  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ. 
He  has  told  us  explicitly  that  he  does  not  believe  in 
this.  In  his  Inaugural  Address  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  September  30,  1915,  published  officially  by 
the  Seminary,  he  said:  “In  the  Bible  immortality  is  in¬ 
dissolubly  associated  with  the  resurrection  of  the 
body:  among  us  is  an  idea  of  immortality  in  which 
the  body  has  no" part.”’  By  “us”  he  means  those  who 
accept  fee  so-called  “modern”  view  of  religion,  as  he 
does,  those  who  are  “committed  to  the  side  called 
liberal,”  as  he  says  he  is.  He  says  without  reservation 
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that  the  Bible  teaches  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
but  he  does  not  accept  this  teaching,  he  rejects  it,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  committed  to  the  side  called  “liberal,”  and 
that  side  has  a  view  of  immortality  that  is  different 
from  the  Bible  view. 

Moreover,  in  this  same  Address  he  removes  the 
miracles  of  Christ  from  the  belief  of  the  “modern” 
man,  so  called,  and  hence  does  away  with  the  resur¬ 
rection.  Contrasting  the  world  of  the  Bible  with  the 
so-called  modern  world  of  today,  he  says:  “On  the 
one  side  is  a  world  where  God’s  providence  is  especi¬ 
ally  revealed  in  miracle;  on  the  other,  our  world  of 
law,  where  God  is  seen,  not  in  the  irregular  but  in 
the  regular.”  By  “our”  world  Dr.  Fosdick  means  his 
world,  from  which  miracle  is  thus  excluded.  This 
elimination  of  miracle  is  in  itself  the  elimination  of 
the  Redeemer’s  virgin  birth,  his  resurrection,  ascen¬ 
sion  and  second  coming,  for  these  are  all  mighty  mir¬ 
acles,  miracles  of  grace  and  of  power,  for  us  men  and 
our  salvation. 

To  talk  of  resurrection  in  which  the  body  has  no 
part,  to  talk  of  a  resurrection  of  the  spirit,  is  nonsense, 
because  resurrection  is  the  coming  to  life  of  that 
which  died,  and  only  the  body  dies,  not  the  spirit; 
resurrection  is  the  coming  out  of  the  grave  of  that 
which  went  into  it,  and  only  the  Tody  goes  into  the 
grave,  not  the  spirit;'  resurrecfiotT  is  the  rising  up  of 
that  which  was  buried,  and  only  the  body  is  buried, 
not  the  spirit.  To  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  the  spirit 
is  meaningless;  all  that  can  be  signified  by  it  is  the 
continued  existence  of  the  soul  after  death.  But  this 
is  only  immortality;  it  is  not  resurrection.  If  Christ’s 
bod}'  did  not  come  out  of  the  tomb,  He  is  as  dead  as 
Julius  Caesar.  And  this  in  what  Unitarianism,  and 
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camouflaged  Unitarianism,  falsely  called  “modern¬ 
ism,”  teaches.  It  offers  to  men  a  dead  Christ,  whose 
spirit  indeed  survives  in  the  other  world,  whose  influ¬ 
ence  indeed  is  great  in  this  world,  hut  who  is  in  reality 
a  dead  man,  as  truly  and  really  dead  as  all  other  men 
who  have  died. 

The  Westminster  Confession  says:  “On  the 

third  day  He  arose  from  the  dead,  with  the  same  body 
in  which  He  suffered;  with  which  also  He  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  there  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  His 
Father,  making  intercession.”  (Chapter  VIII,  Article 

IV). 

In  view  of  the  doctrine  of  resurrection  taught 
in  the  Bible  and  in  the  Confession,  we  are  compelled 
again  to  say  that  the  Session  and  Dr.  Fosdick,  who 
agrees  with  it,  use  the  word  resurrection  in  a  differ- 
l^ent  sense  from  that  to  which  the  Church  has  been 
accustomed,  although  the  Committee  denies  this. 

Thus  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  Dr.  Fosdick 
in  regard  to  our  Lord’s  resurrection  does  not  conform 
to  the  Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  wherein 
His  bodily  resurrection  is  taught,  nor  to  the  revelation 
of  the  Bible  on  which  the  Standards  are  based.  The 
Doctor  must  either  publicly  repudiate  his  sermon 
and  preach  this  doctrine,  or  the  Presbytery  must  refuse 
to  allow  him  to  preach  any  longer  in  the  First  Church, 
if  the  order  of  the  Assembly  is  to  be  carried  out. 

Both  the  professor  and  the  Session  say  in  their 
letters  that  he  believes  in  the  deityof  Christ.  Inas¬ 
much  as  he  denies  the  virgin  birffi  of  Christ,  his  resur¬ 
rection,  his  second  advent,  his  trustworthiness,  and 
everything  else  miraculous  the  New  Testament  attrib¬ 
utes  to  him  ,ihe  professor’s  claim  to  believe  in  His 
deity  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  so  serious. 


He  does  not  believe  in  the  deity  of  Christ.  He  and  the 
Session  use  the  word  in  a  different  sense  from  that 
to  which  the  Church  has  been  accustomed,  although 
the  Committee  denies  this. 

The  statements  of  the  official  board  of  the  Church 
and  of  their  special  preacher,  and  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  are  a  clever  piece  of  camouflage  designed 
to  make  people  believeTie  teaches  the  doctrines  of  grace 
signified  by  the  wonderful  words  that  describe  the 
Person  and  Work  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  such  as  deity,  incarnation,  sinlessness,  vicar¬ 
ious  sacrifice,  resurrection  from  the  dead.  These 
words  are_  used  in  a  sense  which  is  utterly_  different 
from  that  m  which  the  Church  Has  always  under¬ 
stood  them,  and  which  is  the  very  opposite  of  the 
doctrines  which  have  always  been  signified  by  them. 

The  Committee  tries  to  parry  the  force  of  this 
charge.  It  says : 

“It  is-  easy  to  foresee  that  objections  may  be  mads.  Some 
may  say  that  words  are  used  in  a  different  sense  from  that  to 
which  the  Church  has  been  accustomed.  Criticism  of  this 
nature  almost  invariably  contains  the  seeds  of  a  subtle  in-> 
justice .” 

But  in  this  case,  criticism  of  this  nature  does  not 
contain  the  seeds  of  a  subtle  injustice.  It  is  a  just 
criticism  founded  on  fact.  It  is  a  remarkable  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  dishonest  use  of  words  to  which  the 
Bishops  df  the  Episcopal  Church  called  attention  in 
their  recent  Pastoral  Letter,  which  stirred  up  such  a 
controversy  in  their  communion  among  those  who 
were  indulging  in  this  dishonest  use  of  words  to  cover 
up  their  denial  of  the  faith.  The  Bishops  said: 

“To  deny,  or  to  treat  as  immaterial  belief  in  the  Creed  in 
which***** both  Minister  and  people  profess  to  believe,  is  to 
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trifle  with  words,  and  cannot  but  expose  us  to  the  suspicion  and 
the  danger  of  dishonesty  and  unreality.  Honesty  in  the  use  of 
language— to  say  what  we  mean  and  to  mean  what  we  say— is  not 
least  important  ivith  regard  to  religious  language  {and  espec¬ 
ially  in  our  approach  to  Almighty  God),  however  imperfect  to 
exjyress  divine  realities  we  may  recognize  human  words  to  be." 

Lastly,  he  denies  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  for 
he  says,  as  has  been  seen,  that  its  teachings  about  the 
virgin  birth,  the  second  coming,  the  atonement,  the 
resurrection,  are  not  true.  A  book  that  contains  false 
doctrines,  and  that  in  what  Dr.  Fosdick  considers  its 
most  fully  developed  part,  the  New  Testament,  cannot 
be  inspired  by  the  God  of  truth.  He  thus  rejects  the 
teaching  of  the  Westminster  Confession  which  asserts 
“the  infallible  truth  and  divine  authority”  of  the  Bible. 
It  says:  “Our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the  in¬ 
fallible  truth  and  divine  authority  thereof,  is  from  the 
inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bearing  witness  by 
and  with  the  Word  in  our  hearts.”  (Chapter  I,  Art¬ 
icle  V). 

If  the  Doctor  does  not  preach  this  truth,  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  must  remove  him  from  his  pulpit,  if  it  would 
carry  out  the  direction  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
make  his  preaching  conform  to  the  Standards. 

The  Committee  says: 

“No  man  can  rightly  be  convicted  of  heresy  by  inference 
or  implication.” 

The  charges  against  this  modernist  are  not  based 
on  inference  or  implication.  They  are  based  on  his 
own  denials,  negations  and  repudiations. 

He  says  in  his  letter  he  has 

“been  surprised  at  the  misinterpretation  of  his  position  which 
has  been  spread  broadcast.” 

He  need  not  be  surprised,  because  there  is  no 
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“misinterpretation”  of  his  position  spread  broadcast. 
Dr.  Fosdick  himself  is  responsible  for  the  widespread 
impression  that  he  is  a  Unitarian  under  the  mask  of 
>an  evangelical  Christian. 

He  says  further: 

"//  I  did  not  regard  myself  as  an  evangelical  Christian, 

I  certainly  should  not  be  preaching  in  an  evangelical  pulpit. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  against 
.  him  he  cannot  regard  himself  as  an  evangelical  Christ¬ 
ian,  and  hence,  according  to  his  own  confession,  is 
under  obligation  not  only  to  retire  from  the  pulpit 
•  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York,  but  to 
cease  preaching  in  other  evangelical  pulpits. 

The  Session  says  to  the  Committee: 

“It  hopes  to  convince  you  that  it  would  not  knoioingly  tolerate 
in  its  pulpit  teachings  unevangelical  or  subversive  to  the  his¬ 
toric  faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church." 

Inasmuch  as  the  Doctor’s  teachings  are  of  this 
nature  the  Session,  according  to  its  own  confession, 
can  no  longer  “tolerate”  him  in  its  pulpit.  Both  the 
Session  and  the  professor  are  under  obligation,  ac- 
-  cording  to  their  own  confessions,  to  terminate  the  pre¬ 
sent  preaching  arrangement  in  the  First  Church. 

The  Committee  says: 

“ One  of  the  principal  aims  of  his  ministry  is  to  call  men 
back  to  faith — back  to  faith  in  Christ." 

But  this  Christ  is  not  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment — he  is  robbed  of  His  deity,  shorn  of  His  super¬ 
natural  powers,  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  human,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  dust  beneath  the  Syrian  stars,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  eulogies  Dr.  Fosdick  may  weave  about 
His  character  as  the  flower  of  humanity. 

The  Committee  continues: 

“It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  connection  that  Dr.  Fosdick  al- 
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lows  no  man  to  question  his  belief  in  the  deity  of  Christ.  To 
lose  this  cardinal  fact  of  the  gospel,  he  has  frequently  said, 
would  result  in  the  uprooting  of  his  whole  Christian  experience. 

If  such  a  spiritual  calamity  ever  came  to  pass  in  his  faith,  he 
has  solemnly  affirmed  that  he  would  at  once  leave  the  evangel¬ 
ical  pulpit.” 

Such  a  protestation,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  avails 
nothing  in  the  light  of  the  facts  made  known  in  this 
pamphlet. 

The  Syracuse  Statement  issued  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  clergymen  protesting  against  the  action  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  Fosdick  case  said: 

‘‘The  General  Assembly  acted  in  the  case  without  giving 
hearing  to  the  parties  concerned." 

In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  his  sermon, 
“Shall  the  Fundamentalists  Win?”  on  which  the  action 
was  based,  was  delivered^  year  before  the  Assembly 
acted,  and  that  during  that  entire  year  it  had  been 
carefully  studied  and  thoroughly  investigated.  Had 
he  been  present  in  the  Assembly  to  defend  himself  he 
could  have  done  so  no  more  successfully  than  he  has 
done  in  his  letter,  his  confession  of  faith,  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  could  not  have  asserted  there,  any  more 
than  he  could  assert  in  his  letter,  his  acceptance  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  virgin  birth,  the  vicarious  atonement, 
the  bodily  resurrection,  the  personal  second  coming 
of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
No  amount  of  explanation  could  have  made  it  clear 
that  he  believed  and  preached  these  doctrines,  because 
he  does  not.  He  could  have  used  words,  as  he  does  in 
his  letter,  to  camouflage  his  real  beliefs,  and  give  the 
impression  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  his 
writings  that  he  holds  fundamental  doctrines  which 
he  does  not  hold.  But  this  is  aii  he  could  have  done. 
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His  views  gathered  from  his  writings  are  so  well  known 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  question  him  or  try  him  be¬ 
fore  a  court  in  order  to  learn  what  he  believes  and 
preaches.  He  was  not  “condemned  without  a  hearing. 
He  has  been  heard  for  many  years. 

The  “five  points”  insisted  upon  by  the  General 
Assembly  are  not  an  addition  to  nor  an  interpretation 
of  the  Westminster  Confession.  They  are  all  contained 
in  that  Confession,  as  this  study  has  shown,  and  are 
only  singled  out  and  insisted  upon  because  the  mod¬ 
ernists  have  singled  them  out  and  attacked  them.  They 
are  the  infallibility  of  Scripture,  the  virgin  birth,  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  His  vicarious  atonement  and  bodily 
resurrection. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  Presbytery  to  appoint 
a  commission,  as  is  suggested  by  the  Committee,  to 
investigate  the  right  of  the  Assembly  to  insist  upon 
these  doctrines  as  essential,  for  that  would  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  questioning  its  right  to  insist  upon  its  own 
confession  as  essential,  to  questioning  its  right  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  its  own  law  and  obedience  thereto. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
will  refuse  to  accept  the  Committee’s  Report,  that  it 
will  terminate  the  present  ministry  in  the  First  Church 
and  proceed  to  fill  its  pulpit  with  a  man  who  is  loyal 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  inspired  Word. 


FINIS 
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PROTEST  AFFIRMING 
PRESBYTERIAN  FAITH 

46  Ministers  File  Complaint 
Against  Overture  Demand¬ 
ing  Such  Action. 


CITE  TWELVE  OBJECTIONS 


Philadelphia  Clergymen  Question 
Powers  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  the  Matter. 

!  - /f*f 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

PHILADELPHIA,  March  37. —  The 
overture  passed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  on  March  3  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
asking  that  body  to  demand  that  every 
official  of  the  boards  and  agencies  of 
the  denomination  and  every  professor  in 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminaries 
affirm  or  reaffirm  belief  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Confession  of  Faith,  was  tem¬ 
porarily  nullified  today  by  the  filing  of 
a  complaint  by  forty-six  members  of 
the  Presbytery  to  the  General  Assembly 
•which  will  convene  May  22  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

The  overture  originally  passed  by  a 
vote  of  78  to  48.  The  Rev.  Dr.  William 
B.  Pugh,  pastor  of  the  Beacon  Church, 
Philadelphia,  gave  notice  immediately 
that  he  would  file  a  complaint. 

Enumerating  twelve  reasons  why  the 
overture  is  regarded  as  in  error,  the 
complaint  says  in'TVrt:  T0„„h 

"The  overture  is  unnecessary.  Each 
minister  end  each  ruling  elder  in  the 
I  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  has  already  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  standards  of  t''e  Church 
bv  answering  in  the  affirmathe  the  con- 
I  Etitutional  question.  Do  you  sincerely 
'  receive  and  adopt  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  this  Church  as  containing „the 
i  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
I  Scriptures?' 

j  Say  Remedy  Already  Exlstb. 

"If  there  should  be  any  doubt  as  to 
I  *he  honesty  of  his  subscription  the  rem- 
I  cdy,  according  to  our  constitution,  is  in 
!  the  case  of  a  minister  in  the  hands  of 
*  the  Presbytery  with  which  he  is  con- 
,  nected,  and  in  the  case  of  a  ruling  Elder 
Jn  the  hands  of  the  session  of  which 
ihe  is  a  member.” 

Other  objections  to  the  overture  were : 

"It  requests  the  General  Assembly  to 
decide  in  a  controversy  respecting  doc¬ 
trine  and  discipline  without  the  ques¬ 
tion  coming  regularly  by  appeal  or  com¬ 
plaint  from  the  lower  courts. 

"It  contemplates  piaklng  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  an  inquisitorial  court. 

"It  throws  suspicion  upon  all  officl- 
-onnected  In  any  way  with  every 
-*  the  Church. 

to  contravene  one  of  the 
-'nciples  of  the  Presby 


do  what  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  presbyteries. 

"It  requests  the  General  Assembly  to 
do  what  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  Individual  ministers. 

"It  would  give,  the  General  Assembly 
an  Independent  'power  which  it  does 
not  possess.” 


BLOOM  REPLIES  TO  CHARGES 


Says  Irregularities  Alleged  Did  Not 
Affect  the  Result. 

Representative  Sol  Bloom  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Congressional  District,  whose  un¬ 
seating  has  been  recommended  by  the 
majority  report  of  a  House  committee 
in  the  contest  brought  by  Walter  M. 
Chandler,  the  Republican  candidate,  re¬ 
plied  yesterday  to  allegations  of  Irregu¬ 
larities  in  the  conduct  of  election  in¬ 
spectors  in  the  Seventeenth  Assembly 
.District,  contained  in  a  recent  article  ir 
The  Times.  The  allegations  were  take 
from  testimony  In  the  Chandler-Bloo 
contest,  but  Mr.  Bloom  declared  tl 
they  gave  a  wrong  impression  with 
explanation. 

"The  Incidents  recited.”  Mr.  B) 
said,  "while  perhaps  irregular,  the 
dence  disclosed,  did  not  affect  the  • 
nor  vitiate  the  poll.  The  minori' 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Electio 
swered  specifically  every  charge 
by  Mr.  Chandler  and  stressed  t 
that  after  a  recount  and  a  thorc 
vestlgatlon  I  was  shown  to  ho 
elected  by  a  margin  of  143  vote 

"To  overcome  this  lead,  the 
of  the  committee  rejected  the 
In  the  thirtieth  and  thlrty-flr 
districts  of  the  Seventeenth 
District  and  the  votes  ca 
twenty-third  election  distr' 

Eleventh  Assembly  Distr! 
three  districts  gave  me  300 
than  Mr.  Chandler,  and  on‘ 
ing  out  the  entire  vote  o' 
districts  was  it  possible 
Chandler  the  fictitious  mo 
for  him  by  the  Republic; 
the  committee.” 
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PRESBYTERY  SEERS 
BAR  ON  MODERNISTS 


Philadelphia  Body  Adopts  Over¬ 
ture  to  Keep  Them  From 
Church’s  General  Offices. 


SUBJECT  WARMLY  DEBATED 


Resolution  Calls  for  a  Reaffirmation 
of  Faith  by  Theological 
Professors. 

- Mm 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times.  • 
PHILADELPHIA.  March  3.-By  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  today  for  an 
overture  to  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery 
(  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  one  tainted 
1  with  Modernist  views  should  hold  any 
.  of  the  general  offices  of  the  Church.  It 
also  would  bar  Modernists  as  Directors 
,  of  the  four  church  boards  and  profes¬ 
sors  in  the  theological  seminaries. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  78  votes 
[  out  of  126,  those  in  favor  including  G;> 
clergymen  and  25  elders,  and  those  op- 
r  posed  being  35  clergymen  and  13  elders. 

Debate  on  the  subject  was  heated. 
r  Press  representatives  were  barred  from 
r  the  meeting,  but  high-pitched  voices 
1  could  frequently  be  heard  through  the 
closed  doors. 

’  When  the  vote  had  been  announced. 
t  notice  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
t  liam  B.  Pugh  of  the  Beacon  Church 
t  that  he  would  file  an  official  judicial 
complaint  with  the  General  Assembly 
.  against  the  overture. 

Tiie-OvcTture-as  Adopted. - 


|2.l? 

w 


Tire  overture  as  adopted  reads: 

"Whereas,  it  is  of  vital  Importance 
that  the  boards,  General  Council  and 
theological  seminaries  of  the  Church 
be  given  the  undivided  and  unreserved 
support  of  the  Church,  and 

"Whereas,  confidence  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  boards  and  the  teaching 
of  some  of  our  seminaries  has  been 
disturbed  by  a  prevailing  opinion  that 
certain  members  of  these  boards  and 
faculties  are  openly  opposed  to  and  re¬ 
ject  doctrines  declared  to  be  essential 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and 

"Whereas,  the  voice  of  such  members 
J3  necessarily  uivisive  in  council,  des¬ 
tructive  of  harmony  and  detrimental  to 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  progress  of 
the  church, 

"Therefore,  resolved  that  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Philadelphia  hereby  respectfully 
overtures  the  General  Assembly  to  direct 
that  all  who  represent  the  Church  on 
the  board,  General  Council,  theological 
seminaries  and  every  other  agency  of 
the  Church  be  required  to  affirm  or  re¬ 
affirm  their  faith  in  the  standards  of 
the  Church,  together  with  the  historic 
interpretations  s  contained  in  the  doc¬ 
trinal  deliverances  of  the  General 
Assembly :  said  deliverances  not  being 
regarded  as  an  addition  to  or  substitute 
for  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the 
Church,  but  as  a  declaration  that  these 
doctrines  as  stated  in  said  standards 
are  essential  to  the  system  of  doctrine 
contained  therein,  as  <  ontaining  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures." 


Dissentients  Omit  Protest. 


No  protest  was  lodged,  as  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  when  there  is  dissent  to  an  over¬ 
ture.  A  protest  would  have  been  filed 
with  the  Presbytery  and  would  be  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  overture,  and  thus  go  to 
the  assembly  with  it.  but  a  complaln'- 


3  directly  to  the  General  Assembly 
ie  Rev.  Dr.  William  P.  Fulton, 
led  Clerk  of  the  Philadelphia  Pres 
»ry,  was  instructed  to  deliver  the 
rture  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev. 

Lewis  Seymour  Mudge,  Stated 
•k  of  the  Assembly.  .  ’  , 

ie  New  York  Presbytery  adopted 
;  report  on  Feb.  4.  and  the  b  unda- 
italists  there  immediately  lodged  a 
test  with  the  Presbytery  and  a  com- 
nt  with  the  General  Assembly,  but 
anlv  twenty-two  signatures  were  ob- 
ied  to  the  complaint  it  cannot  stop 
on  by  the  Assembly. 


FIRST  CHURCH  ASKS 
DR.F0SD1CKT0J0IH 


Dr.  Alex 


Years  a  Guest,  Should  Be¬ 
come  Presbyterian. 


fullness  and  in  seeking  to  bring  in  His 
kingtlom  in  every  sphere  of  our  human 
life.T 

v.  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  Dr. 
Alexander  Installed  tne  new  elders  at  rt 
service  In  the  afternoon.  They  are  Dr. 
John/  il.  Finley.  Janies  Munn.  Lawrence 
Freer.  Bruce  Overton.  Arthur  Curtiss 
Janie*.  James  Cushman.  Henry  W 

ehfcs  Jr.  and  Paul  T.  Jones. 


DR.  H.  S.  COFFIN  CONCURS 


UIU  SUIVC 


T I 
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Declares  Recommendation  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  Should  Solve 
Difficulty. 

k— 

The  action  of  the  Presbyterian  'Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  In  inviting  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdlck.  a  Baptist  clergyman 
who  has  been  occupying  a  Presbyterian 
pulpit,  to  affiliate  with  the  latter  churtli 
was  commented  upon  in  two  Presby¬ 
terian  pulpits  here  yesterday.  At  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  where  Dr. 
/osdick  has  been  preaching,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George  Alexander,  the  pastor,  s^id 

•"‘Wiii  will  naturally  expect  from  me  a  re- 

port  regarding  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  which  has  Just 
dissolved.  That  report  will  be  given  at 
our  mid-week  service  Wednesday  night 
with  full  opportunity  for  question  and  tr 
comment.  To  prevent  misunderstanding 
it  may  be  well  to  make  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  now. 

"Possibly  newspaper  headlines  have  br 
led  you  to  suppose  that  the  assembly  he 
was  a  disorderly  convention  engaged  in 
a  continuous  row.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  It  was  a  sober, 
earnest,  efficient  body  of  men  with 
sharp  differences  of  opinion,  but  of  one 
accord  In  seeking  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  performance  of  their  diffi¬ 
cult  tasks.  I  heard  no  discourteous  f0 
word  spoken  and  witnessed  no  unseemly 
contention.  ,  .  hi 

"The  question  raised  by  the  report  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  was  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  question  which  might  have  j| 
been  debated  for  a  week  in  full  assembly 
without  exhausting  the  speeches  which 
the  members  had  in  their  bosoms. 
However,  the  complaint  against  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbytery  lodged  by  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  that  body  made  it  a 
judicial  case  of  which  the  Permanent 
,  Judicial  Commission  might  assume  Juris-  t 
diction. 

"This  is  a  court  of  fifteen  members, 
ministers  and  lawyers,  drawn  from 
every  part  of  the  country.  They  heard 
all  the  parties  patiently,  sympathet¬ 
ically  and  dispassionately.  In  the  clos¬ 
ing  hours  of  the  Assembly  the  commis¬ 
sion  reported  its  preliminary  decision.  , 

or”  accept”  the  *’ 

|  preliminary  judgment  of  the  commis-  ] 
sion  as  its  own  judgment.  By  a.  de-  t 
I  eisive  majority  it  adopted  the  latter 
course.  The  judgment  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  is  therefore  the  judgment  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Church  and  is 
1  final. 

"The  court  passed  no  censure  upon 
the  Presbytery,  the  Church,  Dr.  Fosdlck 
or  anybody  else.  It  declared,  however, 
the  arrangement  between  our  Church 
and  Dr.  Fosdlck  is  anomalous.  This 
none  of  us  has  denied.  We  know  that 
the  law  and  usage  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  did  not  sanction  or  forbid  such 
an  arrangement. 

Venture  on  Fnchartcred  Sea. 

"Five  years  ago  we  embarked  upon 
an  uncharted  sea  and,  through  the 
mercy  of  the  God  of  Storms,  have  voy¬ 
aged  prosperously.  In  view,  however, 
of  the  fact  that  this  venture  has  been 
the  occasion  of  serious  disturbance 
throughout  the  Church,  the  Assembly 
now  requires  that  we  begin  to  shape 
our  course  toward  the  regular  lanes  of 
travel. 

"It  does  not  decide  that  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  must  of  necessity 
be  deprived  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Fos- 
dick,  but  directs  the  Presbytery  to  take 
up  with  Dr.  Fosdlck  the  question 
whether  he  is  willing  to  enter  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  for  five  years  an  Invited 
guest,  he  will  in  due  time  be  asked  if 
he  is  willing  to  be'  a  member  of  the 
family.  No  one  of  us  would  wish  to 
warp  his  judgment.  All  will  hope  and 
pray  that  his  mind  and  heart  will  be 
inclined  to  come  Into  complete  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  Church  in  which  he  has 
given  such  devoted  service/’ 

At  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  a  letter  written  by  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  .Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  from  his 
Summer  TOW^'lTi"  l  I FfflWa  cks,  was 

read  from  the  pulpit.  Regarding  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  and  Dr.  I*  os- 
dick,  the  letter  said  : 

"He  had  been  accused  of  teachings 
contrary  to  our  standards.  The  judicial 
commission  heard  all  the  evidence 
against  his  teachings  and  fully  sustained 
the  report  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York.  They  wisely  remarked  that  a  man 
who  remains  for  an  indefinite  period  as 
a  guest  in  the  household  ought  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  family.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Church  must  assume  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  him.  it  is  only  fair  that  he  should 
assume  responsibility  for  the  Church. 
This,  according  to  our  constitution,  is 
done  by  taking  the  vows  which  all  our 
ministers  and  office  bearers  assume.  The 
General  Assembly  not  only  did  not  con¬ 
demn  Dr.  F'osdick  for  any  of  Ills  teach¬ 
ing.  but.  with  a  full  account  of  his  work 
and  message  before  it,  graciously  invited 
him  to  enter  the  Presbyterian  ministry. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  more  happy  and  or¬ 
derly  decision  could  have  been  reached. 

"This  is  a  day  In  which  we  must  not 
provoke  one  another  by  controversial 
statements.  The  unity  of  the  Church 
has  been  maintained  during  a  period  of 
intense  excitement  when  a  single  misstep 
might  have  brought  on  a  calamitous 
break.  Our  liberties  have  been  fully 
asserted  and  have  been  safeguarded  by 
carefully  arrived  at  judicial  decisions. 

It  is  now  the  duty  or  every  one  of  us 
to  devote  himself  tr.  the  proper  task  of 

Church  in  proclaiming  Christ  in  his 


FUNDAMENTALISTS 
OPEN  CHURCH  FIGHT 

Eight  Clergymen  Sign  Appeal  to 
1,500  Others  in  200 
tig.  Presbyteries. 

JO  INFLUENCE  ELECTION 


Jhey  Want  ..Commissioners  to  the 
Next  General  Assembly  Who  Will 
,  Oppose  Modernism. 

Right  of  thoyleading  Fundamenthlists 
!n  the  Presb/terian  ministry  have  sent 
a  confidential  letter  to  more  than  1,500 
other  Presbyterian  ministers  who  are 
reputed  to  'be  Fundamentalists  request¬ 
ing  tli at  they  use  their  influence  in  the 
meetings  of  the  more  than  200  presby¬ 
teries  to  have  only  Fundamentalist  min¬ 
isters  and  elders  sent  as  commissioners 
to  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly, 
which  will  meet  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  next 
May. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Walter  Duncan  Buchanan,  pastor  of  the 
Broadway  Church,  leader  of  the  Funda¬ 
mentalist  group  in  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  Dale 
Gantz,  Williamsbridge  Church,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  F.  Carson,  Central  Church, 
Brooklyn;  Professor  J.  Gresham 
Machen,  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary;  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Gordon  Mac- 
L-ennen,  Bqtliany  Church,  Philadelphia  ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Maitland  Alexander,  First 
Church,  Pittsburgh :  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ford 
C.  Ottman,  Stamford.  Conn. ;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Frank  E.  Simmons,  Clinton  Avenue 
Churoh,  Brooklyn. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Harlan  G.  Mendenhall, 
stated  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  said  last  night  that  he  had  not 
■een  a  copy  of  the  letter  but  that  he  had 
heard  such  a  letter  was  being  broad¬ 
cast  among  conservatives. 

There  is  an  impression  in  Presbyterian 
clrdles  that  the  letter  is  ai”1®dr^r^et!^ 
at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and 
its  effort  to  retain  as  special  preacher, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  FosdlcK,  a 
Baptist,  who  recently  resigned  as  asso¬ 
ciate  minister,  but  who  by  permission 
of  the  Presbytery  is  continuing  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  pulpit  until  March  1  next-  . 

Elders  in  the  First  Church  announced 
at  the  meefing  at  which  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Fosdick  was  accepted  that  tne 
Assembly  would  be  asked  to  permit  Dr. 
Fosdick  to  return  as  associate  minlstei. 

If  the  majority  of  the  commiss loners i  at 
the  Assembly  are  Fundamentalists  this 
overture  will  be  turned  down. 

It  Is  also  thought  that  the  letter  is 
aimed  at  making  it  impossible  for  a 
presbytery  ever  again  to  license  a  .can¬ 
didate  for  the  ministry  who  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  Implicity  in  the  virgin  birth,  the 
bodily  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the 

^Dr^Buchanan  last  night  said;  . 

“The  purpose  of  the  movement  is  to 
save  the  Presbyterian-  Ghttreh-  from  the 
““"Inroads  of  Modernism  and  to  protect 
our  historic  Church  in  its  spiritual  and 
evangelical  position.  If  tins  is  called  a 
propaganda.  I  teliava  that  a  propaganda 
has  not  necessarily  any  evil  meaning. 

The  letter  urges  that  presbyteries  se¬ 
lect  such  commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  11)25  as  will  be  loyal  to  the 
historic  position  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.”  It  further  says: 

“Prompt  action  Is  necessary  because 
many  presbyteries  elect  commissioners 

eB,“ What  tt\vouM  'you  think  of  holding 
lovaltv  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
structing  the  people  in  the  danger  that 
threatens  historic  Presbyterianism. 

“This  is  a  most  important  crisis  in 
thp  life  of  our  beloved  church.  Mod¬ 
ernism  is  widespread,  Insidious  and  per¬ 
plexing  because  it  is  using  the  language 
with  which  the  church  has  always  been 

‘^Nevertheless  it  Is  evident  that  the 
attack  is  against  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  a  belittling  or  denial  of  the 
deity  of  Christ,  His  miracles.  His  sac¬ 
rificial  atonement  His  resurrection  and 
ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  God  and 
His  return  at  the  end  of  the  age  io 

^U“These  Vs'sential  doctrines  of  the  word 
of  God  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  are 
being  assailed  not  only  by  those 
are  without  the  pale  of  the  Church,  but 
bv  some  who  are  under  vows  to  sustain 
and  propagate  these  doctrines.  W  e  be¬ 
lieve  this  crisis  calls  for  immediate  and 
united  action.” 
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The  Continent 


January  15,  1925 


LETTER  ASKS  EFFORT  FOR  “SELECT”  ASSEMBLY 


In  view  of  the  protests  that  have  come  to 
us,  and  our  own  editorial  references,  we  print 
for  our  readers’  information  the  letter  widely 
sent  forth  to  ministers  and  others  urging  mass- 
meetings  to  influence  the  choice  of  commis¬ 
sioners  to  General  Assembly. 

Broadway  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City. 

December  12,  1924. 

Dear  Brother:  We  are  passing  through  a 
most  important  crisis  in  the  life  of  our  beloved 
church.  It  is  widespread,  insidious  and  per¬ 
plexing  because  modernism  is  using  old  and 
familiar  words  in  expressing  new  theological 
opinions.  Nevertheless  it  is  evident  that  the 
attack  is  against  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  a  belittling  or  denial  of  the  deity  of 
Christ,  his  miracles,  his  sacrificial  atonement, 
his  resurrection  and  ascension  to  the  right  hand 
of  God  and  his  return  at  the  end  of  the  age  to 
judge  the  world.  These  essential  doctrines  of 
the  word  of  God  and  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  are  being  assailed  not  only  by  those  who 
are  without  the  pale  of  the  church,  but  by 
some  who  are  under  vows  to  sustain  and  propa¬ 
gate  these  doctrines. 

We  believe  this  crisis  calls  for  immediate 
and  united  action. 

1.  Because  we  are  under  obligation  to  de« 
fend  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

2.  Because  Presbyterians  throughout  the 
church  need  to  be  informed  concerning  the  real 
conditions  that  face  us  and  the  alarming  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  this  attack  has  gone.  It  is  most 
important  that  the  facts  in  the  case  should  be 
explained  in  order  that  our  people  may  be 
aroused  to  immediate  action. 


3.  While  great  gain  was  made  along  certain 
lines  at  the  General  Assembly  of  1924,  we  are 
apt  to  lose  that  which  has  been  won  if  we  art 
not  fully  prepared  for  the  Assembly  of  1925. 
From  many  quarters  reports  are  coming  in  that 
our  brethren  consider  that  all  difficulties  are 
settled,  whereas  we  Believe  that  the  very  life 
of  our  church  is  seriously  imperiled. 

4.  For  the  security  and  welfare  of  our  be¬ 
loved  church  we  recommend  that  a  series  of 
mass-meetings  be  held  in  different  sections  or 
zones  of  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  inform¬ 
ing  our  people  of  existing  conditions  and  urging 
the  selection  of  such  commissioners  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  1925  as  will  be  loyal  to  the 
historic  position  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Because  many  presbyteries  elect  commissioners 
early  in  the  year  prompt  action  is  needed. 

We  would  appreciate  very  much  a  prompt 
reply  to  this  letter  telling  us  if  you  approve  of 
our  proposal  and  if  you  would  be  willing  to 
start  in  your  locality  a  movement  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  such  as  indicated  above,  to  be  held  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible. 

This  letter  is  written  you  as  the  result  of 
a  series  of  conferences  recently  held  by  a 
number  of  ministers  in  this  part  of  the  church 
and  we  earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  we  may 
have  your  most  hearty  cooperation.  May  we 
hear  from  you  promptly  and  will  you  let  us 
know  if  the  proposed  plan  commends  itself  to 
your  judgment? 

Cordially  yours, 

John  F.  Carson,  J.  Gresham  Machen,  Albert  D. 

Gantz,  Frank  E.  Simmons,  Maitland  Alexan¬ 
der,  A.  Gordon  MacLennan,  Ford  C.  Qtt- 
.  man,  Walter  D.  Buchanan,  Committee. 


